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84TH CONGRESS t SENATE j Report 
1st Session i No 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AMONG THE INDIANS 


A PART OF THE INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Lancer, from the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency in the United States, submitted the following 


INTERIM REPORT 


[Pursuant to S. Res. 62 and S. Res. 125, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


Il. INTRODUCTION 


The Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, pursuant 
to authorization in Senate Resolution 89, 83d Congress, Ist session, 
Senate Resolution 190 of the 2d session of said Congress, and Senate 
Resolutions 62 and 125, 84th Congress, Ist session, has been making 
a full and complete study of juvenile delinquency in the United States, 
including its extent and character and its causes and contributing 
factors. 

In addition to the community hearings that have been held in a 
number of major cities, the subcommittee has proceeded with studies 
of various special problems affecting juvenile delinquency. One of 
these special problems is that of juvenile delinquency among the 
Indians. Over a period of many months, the subcommittee received 
numerous communications from public officials, Indian leaders and 
various interested persons expressing concern over the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency on the reservations. 


PURPOSE AND METHOD OF PROCEDURE IN THIS INQUIRY 


Members of the subcommittee decided to probe the problem of 
juvenile delinquency among the Indians on the reservations, exam- 
ming the contributing factors which may be considered economic, 
social or governmental. Attention was given to the procedures for 
the handling of delinquents, programs which have been found helpful 
in meeting the rising tide of delinquency, and an appraisal of the 
adequacy of existing statutes and facilities. 

The purpose in holding hearings on or near various Indian reserva- 
tions was to determine the answers to the following questions which 
were deemed pertinent to the inquiry: 

1 
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1. Are the existing Federal laws, regulations and appropriations 
adequate to meet the Federal responsibility to the Indians in those 
areas which affect juvenile delinquency? 

2. What changes should be made in Federal legislation or adminis- 
trative regulations to achieve needed improvement? 

3. What are the contributing factors to juvenile delinquency among 
the Indian youth? 

4. What can be done toward correcting those factors deemed con- 
tributory to juvenile delinquency? 

5. What programs have been found to be effective on the Indian 
reservations for preventing or reducing juvenile delinquency? How 
can such successful programs and projects be best brought to the 
attention of the other communities to extend their usefulness? 

6. What can be done to see that the public is better informed re- 
garding conditions on the reservations that a more sympathetic 
understanding for the needs of the Indians will result in improved 
provisions by Federal and State governments? 

The research work was prepared by the staff of the subcommittee 
prior to undertaking this study. Members of the staff usually did on 
the scene preparatory work before each hearing dealing with the 
problems of a particular reservation. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDIAN POPULATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


In nine community hearings and investigations in various parts of 
the United States, the subcommittee found that there are various 
factors that contribute to and affect the incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency. There are various economic factors with which.the incidence 
of juvenile delinquency can be related. It is also affected by cultural 
patterns. 

At the present time there are over 200 Indian tribes on 435 reserva- 
tions in the United States. There are over 120 languages or dialects 
now being spoken by the Indians. The cultural areas of the Indians 
may be divided into the woodsmen of the eastern forests, the hunters 
of the plains, the Pueblo farmers, the Navaho shepherds, the desert 
dwellers, the seed gatherers, and the northern fishermen.' 

There has been a substantial increase in the Indian population of the 
United States since the turn of the century. In 1900, the population 
on the Indian reservations was approximately 250,000. The number 
has increased to a present total of approximately 430,000 Indians. 
They are located for the most part in 365 counties of 26 States. 

The relationship of the Indians with the white man, since the days 
of the Pilgrims, as resulted in a vast complex of customs, laws, and 
practices, creating an Indian problem different from the problems of 
other people of the United States. The attitudes of the early pioneers 
toward the Indians, the policies of the Government in dealing with 
them, plus the character of the Indians themselves have tended to 
make difficult a clear understanding of the Indian problems. 

Rufus Choate, once said that when the Pilgrims came to America, 
“They first landed on their knees and then on the aborigines.’’ The 
thought embodied in this statement has been all too evident through- 
out the white man’s relations with the Indians. This idea has con- 
tributed to much of the trouble and misunderstanding between the 


1 See appendix 2, p. 52. 
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Indians and the non-Indians. Max Bigman of the Crow Indian Tribe 
said, ““The Buffalo gave us our food, our clothing, our houses, our 
tools, our fuel. The white man came and killed our buffalo. Now 
the white man is our buffalo.”” This concept has been a hindrance to 
making the Indian an integral part of society in the United States. 

The Indians today, on the reservations numbering over 430,000, 
own, control, or have the use of, 56 million acres of land in 26 States 
under the trusteeship or supervision of the United States Government. 
Of this land, a total of 14,695,000 acres are owned by individuals. 
Over 40 million acres are owned jointly by tribes, bands, or groups. 
Indians use over 1 million acres of Federal land. Further statistics 
show that 540,000 acres of land are irrigated. There are 3,255,000 
acres devoted to dry-land farming. There are 49 million acres now in 
grazing or timberlands, some of which are very poor. There are over 
3 millon acres of barren or wasteland. The income of the Indians 
received from oil and gas leases, rentals, and royalties during the 
fiscal year 1953 amounted to $23,650,000. Gross cash income from 
the livestock and farming operations of Indians on the reservations 
in 1952 amounted to $40,420,132. The Indians also received 
$58,986,816 from crops on irrigation projects and $8,366,531 from 
timber cut on Indian land in 1952. 

The statistics available on the extent and nature of juvenile 
delinquency in the Indian population throughout the United States 
reservation by reservation are very spotty since very few accurate 
surveys have been made. The difficulty of making such surveys is 
almost insurmountable, because of the lack of uniform laws and 
administration of laws on the various reservations. However, from 
the testimony received at hearings and from other data received, it 
was shown that on several of the Indian reservations, juvenile delin- 
quency is definitely on the increase. Several Indian leaders were out- 
spoken in their views that delinquency among their people was on 
the increase. It would be interesting to note that pertinent evidence 
reflects that on some Indian reservations there is a greater degree of 
juvenile delinquency among Indian youth than among non-Indian 
youth, whereas on other Indian reservations the opposite is shown. 
The rate of increase and the causes therefor are being probed in this 
report. 


II. ContrisputTinGc Factors To JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AMONG 
THE INDIANS 


A. ECONOMIC FACTORS 


Physically deteriorated areas have higher delinquency incidence 


The subcommittee has obtained extensive information from many 
sources on the causes of juvenile delinquency. One fact is quite clear: 
Juvenile delinquency does not result from a single cause but from a 
combination of causal factors, any one of which alone would be un- 
likely to make a youth delinquent. The importance of the economic 
factors in this problem can scarcely be overemphasized. It has been 
shown throughout the Nation that physically deteriorated and socially 
disorganized neighborhoods, usually termed “‘slum areas,’’ contribute 
disproportionately to the delinquency caseload of police and juvenile 
courts. 
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Pertinent to this thought is the testimony of William L. Gipp, 
vice chairman of the Standing Rock Sioux Tribal Council, Fort Yates, 
N. Dak., who testified: 

It (juvenile delinquency) starts, as was mentioned here this afternoon, from 
our living conditions which are deplorable. I think that if there was a prize given 
for a slum area, even if we would have to call it a rural slum, I think we would 
win the cup. 

In addition to the slum-type, delinquency-producing influences and 
conditions to which Indians on reservations are subject, there are 
certain additional conditions and aspects of reservation living which 
also bear upon the problem. These include: 

The guardian-ward relationship between the United States 
Government and the Indians which places a more direct responsibility 
on the Federal Government to improve conditions on the reservation 
than in other slum areas. Despite this responsibility, slum-clearance 
programs have been in effect in cities with no apparent effort on the 
part of Congress to improve housing on Indian reservations. Where 
slum areas have been improved in our cities, the juvenile-delinquency 
rate has declined. 

2. Whereas, in the slum areas in cities, the greater community 
through various agencies has taken affirmative action to improve the 
conditions existing in those areas by providing social workers, child 
welfare workers, recreation facilities and by making surveys and 
studies which stimulate local community action, very little is done 
by these agencies to improve conditions on the Indian reservations. 

3. The people who live in other slum areas have not been placed 
there by governmental action. However, the Indian lives on a reser- 
vation primarily because he was originally forced to live there by the 
policy and action of the United States Government. 

4. That as a result, at least partially, of the United States policy 
and action toward the American Indian, there has been evolved 
among many Indians an attitude which is marked by indecision and 
insecurity, lack of initiative, and the impression that the United 
States Government either will or must provide for their well-being. 

In examining the situation of the Indians, we find that the associa- 
tion of the Indians with the white man has built up a complex system 
of relationships which creates for the Indian a status and situation 
quite different than that prevailing for the population of the United 
States as a whole. 

Basically, many of the contributing factors to juvenile delinquency 
among Indian children are similar to those among non-Indian children. 
However, Indian children are sometimes subjected to these factors 
to a greater degree. The subcommittee finds that the major contributing 
factors to delinquenc y among Indian children are poverty and poor living 
conditions; lack of effective law and order; disorganized, weak, and broken 
family life; poor educational programs, and the difficulties in making the 
transition from an old to a new culture. Other leading contributing 
factors to delinquency are the poor health conditions, inadequate 
welfare services, and lack of local leadership and community action 
on Indian reservations. 

It must be pointed out that the social revolt of some Indian children 
has economic roots, although it is not a constant factor in each instance. 
Some of the wealthiest tribes have the highest delinquency rates. It is 
assumed that some of the delinquency among the Indians results from 
need rather than from a reaction to frustration. 
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All of the above contributing factors to juvenile deliquency among 
Indians would seem to have been accentuated by the guardianward 
relationship and by the fumbling, inconsistent, inadequate Federal 
policy on Indian affairs which, over the past 100 years, has completely 
reversed its course twice in the three major periods of Indian affairs.’ 
The results of the above factors have led many of the parents as well 
as children to excessive drinking, loose sex practices, desertions, 
and a general demoralized philosophy of family and community life. 
There follows a partial breakdown of some of the factors discussed 
above. 


Living conditions on the reservations 


An illustration may serve to reveal prevalent conditions on the 
Indian reservation: The average income per year for the Standing 
Rock Reservation (North and South Dakota) Indian family is $767 
and 61 percent live in log cabins, predominantly 1l-room affairs. 
Witnesses testified that the living conditions on the reservation are 
deplorable. On the Turtle Mountain Reservation (North Dakota) 
the prevailing living conditions include as many as 15 people living in 
a l-room cabin; improperly built cabins with no flooring; packing 
box material tacked to the log walls to keep out the cold; no elec- 
tricity nor running water; heat furnished by small stoves using wood 
for fuel. Water must be carried to some cabins from a distance of a 
half a mile. The furniture is very poor—what there is of it—and 
there are no modern appliances. Poor food and clothing add to the 
problem. In some homes only potatoes and an inferior grade of 
flour constitute the family meal. 

Some of the results of such living conditions as they affect juvenile 
delinquency are: 

(a) A feeling of inferiority, inadequacy, and insecurity on the part 
of Indian children; 

(6) A feeling of shame about, and a reluctance to, returning to their 
homes among the Indian children who attend modern public schools 
where they associate with non-Indian children; 

(c) Exposure of children to adult sex behavior as a result of lack of 
privacy for all family members; 

(qd) Removal of large numbers of Indian children from their own 
homes and their placement in day boarding or Federal boarding 
schools thereby removing them from parental love and supervision. 


Difficulties in obtaining working capital 

A major problem confronting the Indian, who possesses land for 
farming or ranching, is his lack of working capital and his inability to 
obtain a loan from either public or private sources. One of the 
repeated complaints of the Indians, during the hearings covering 
reservations in North Dakota, New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, and Utah, related to their failure to obtain real estate, 
farm, and cattle loans from the various Federal agencies, such as the 
Federal Housing Administration and the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, and other sources. Some of the reasons offered for inability to 
obtain loans were fractionated land interests, that is, land divided 
and owned by hundreds of heirs, clouds on titles, inability to obtain 
security, and difficulty in securing the necessary approval from tribal 
and county committees. 


2 See appendix 5, p. 59. 
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Another problem among the Indians concerns their leases and land 
transfers which are delayed for long periods of time at the Indian 
Bureau land office. Glen R. Landbloom, of the Aberdeen area office, 
testified that his office is at least 1 year behind in processing transfers 
and is falling further behind because of the increased number of 
applications for such transfers. 

The Indian leaders stated their belief that with billions of dollars 
being used for aid in Europe, the Federal Government could provide 
direct loans to Indians without the many restrictions that have proven 
insurmountable thus far. The Indians contend that they do not 
want charity, but an opportunity to make a living wage or income, 
and that ability to obtain loans would aid them greatly in achieving 
this end. 


Employment and relocation 


Limited opportunities for steady (nonseasonal) employment, cou- 
pled with low pay, are major factors in keeping the Indian in a low- 
income status. The hearings in North Dakota and Phoenix, Ariz., 
pointed out the limited opportunities for employment. One of the 
big problems to be met in increasing such opportunities relates to 
employer resistance in the hiring of Indians for various jobs. 

Significant steps have been taken in several States, more noticeably 
in North Dakota than in the Southwest, as was brought out in the 
hearings. For example, in North Dakota a State program was initi- 
ated by the State employment service, which contacts various poten- 
tial employers throughout the State who are in a position to hire large 
numbers of Indians for both regular and seasonal employment. This 
is a special effort to overcome the employer resistance referred to 
above. The employment service of North Dakota has records to 
show a good performance by Indian workers in the State on such 
projects as the Garrison Dam, Jewel plant, and the railroads. 

There is also a program to encourage Indians to enter industrial 
labor. A significant shift in Indian employment from agriculture to 
industry has occurred since 1947. Jacob R. Hahn, employment 
specialist of the State Employment Service of North Dakota, testified 
that in 1946, 220 out of a group of 301 Indians were employed in 
agriculture, but that by 1952, the number so employed dropped to 34. 
In 1946, 23 Indians were recorded as employed in construction work. 
By 1951, this number had risen to 192.4 

Representatives of the Indian Bureau stated that the employment 
program in North Dakota is more intensive than in the Southwest 
and in other parts of the country, and that efforts would be made 
through Federal-State coordination to see that such a program as 
inaugurated in North Dakota last October would be utilized in other 
States where Indian reservations are situated. 

The relocation program of the Indian Bureau is designed to place 
any Indian and his family in larger cities and to obtain suitable 
employment there for them.’ Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Chicago are key cities to which they are relocated. The program, 
according to evidence received, is to a degree successful, but much 
improvement is needed in servicing the family after it reaches the 
city and is confronted with family problems that develop in its new 
environment. Thus far, about one-third of the persons so relocated 
have returned to the reservation. 

3 See appendix 6, p. 60. 


4 See appendix 7, p. 60. 
§ See appendix 33, p. 204. 
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Another important factor to be noted in the relocation program is 
the lack of sufficient funds to properly administer the program. The 
Indian Bureau has pointed out that the number of people relocated is 
still less than the rising Indian population on the various Indian 
reservations as a result of the increase in the birthrate. Unless 
the relocation program is stepped up by additional funds, the intended 
purpose of the program—to reduce the number of Indians on the 
various reservations—will become ineffective since, as stated above, 
the numbers relocated are less than the increase in the Indian 
population. 

Other problems dealing with lands and affecting the income level of 
the Indians were pointed out in the hearings at Phoenix. One problem 
was that members of the Colorado River tribes assert that the lands 
they claim belong to their tribes have been taken away from them and 
that they have lost title. This has been a recent ruling of the 
Solicitor’s Office of the Department of the Interior. Until this dispute 
is settled, they are unable to lease valuable farmland and thereby 
earn an adequate income. 

Another problem was pointed out by the Pima Indians, who con- 
tended that their prior water rights to the water behind the Coolidge 
Dam were ahh to others, thereby making many of their farms, which 
were once fruitful, now arid areas. 

These are specific problems which either the Congress of the United 
States, by legislation, or the Bureau of Indian Affairs, by administra- 
tive action, should resolve. 


B. SOCIAL FACTORS 


Health problem among the Indians on reservations 

The health problem among the Indians on the reservations has been 
a serious one and has been a factor in his low-income level. Much 
time is lost from employment or the operation of farms, ranches, or 
businesses. 

Dr. Seckinger, Commissioner of Public Health in the District of 
Columbia, in his testimony before the subcommittee, drew certain 
significant comparisons between the delinquency rates in slum neigh- 
borhoods and the incidence of certain health and community problems 
in those very same neighborhoods. His maps showed that many 
health and social problems have a high prevalence in those neighbor- 
hoods which have the highest rate for juvenile delinquency. Among 
the concomitant problems were the high number of deaths from tuber- 
culosis, the high number of infant deaths under 1 year of age, and 
grossly substandard and overcrowded housing conditions. 

Taking this picture to the Indian reservations, we find that the 
same poor substandard and overcrowded housing conditions prevail. 
The general health picture among the Indians also is far worse than 
that of the general population. The tuberculosis, pneumonia, and 
influenza death rate among Indians is far out of proportion to that 
among the general population. This factor is astounding in the fact 
of the modern development of medicine with its wonder drugs which, 
as yet, seems to have had no material effect on the health conditions 
on Indian reservations. 

It should be noted also that there were 91.7 deaths of Indians 
under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births compared with a rate of 31.5 
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for non-Indians. A survey of the Papago Indians in southern Arizona 
revealed that of the 260 infants born, 25 percent died in the first year; 
40 percent died before reaching the age of 6, and 52 percent died before 
reaching the age of 18, which makes the life expectancy of the Papago 
baby 17 years of age while the national average for the total United 
States population is 68 years of age. 

The tuberculosis rate of the Indians is 121.1 per 100,000 population 
as compared to 22.5 per 100,000 for the total population of the 
United States. The pneumonia and influenza death rate among 
Indians is 114.9 per 100,000 population as compared to 31.3 per 


100,000 for non-Indians. 


Effects of cultural transition and assimilation on juvenile delinquency 


The subcommittee’s Interim Report No. 1064 pointed out that the 
phenomenon of a high incidence of juvenile delinquency among 
certain minority groups is not new. Back in the 1900’s the children of 
each successive national immigrant group showed a disproportion- 
ately large number getting into difficulty. Several such minority 
groups have gone through identical birth pangs of Americanization and 
have been eventually assimilated into a new cultural pattern. The 
problem was overcome as each group became Americanized through 
having and using opportunities to share in all the advantages our 
country offers. Any group needs to have the opportunities for em- 
ployment, decent housing, medical services, and education which will 
allow the minority to become a part of the community in feeling rather 
than being a part of the community in terms of residence only. 

Indian youth are confronted with a situation which is both similar 
and dissimilar to the youth of other minority groups. They are a 
minority group but they are also our first Americans and not the first 


generation of Americans of other minority groups. The transition 
and assimilation of the Indian into the larger society has been very 
slow because of the many unique cultural patterns, customs, and laws 
which he has been permitted to retain, and because of the guardian- 
ward relationship governed under the Federal Government’s 
changeable policies. 


Welfare services on the reservations 


As to welfare, the subcommittee received evidence that on some 
reservations, as high as 75 percent of the persons receive some form of 
assistance. This percentage is much higher than the general popula- 
tion average in the same geographical areas. ° 

The Indians receive public assistance under the Social Security Act 
in the same manner as other citizens. A few States provide child- 
welfare services and general assistance to Indians on the same basis 
as to non-Indians. The principal obstacle to progress in child welfare 
is the lack in many States of funds, with resulting lack of personnel 
and facilities needed to provide these services on reservations. The 
welfare program of the Indian Bureau is designed to provide assistance 
and services not available to Indians from other sources. Historically, 
the direct assistance to Indians has been the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. The North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission 
contends, as do other States, that the Indian Bureau during the past 
decade has attempted to shift this burden to the local subdivisions of 
the States. It is the position of these States that direct assistance 


6 See appendix 13, p. 70. 
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should be handled by the States with Federal funds for such assistance 
to be supplied 100 percent by the Federal Government. 


Aid to dependent children 
The program of aid to dependent children was the most discussed 
issue in the four hearings held by the subcommittee. Much of the 
testimony dealt with the disproportionate share of ADC money 
going to the Indians, and the high rate of illegitimacy at various 
reservations. In 1954, 20 percent of Indian births in North Dakota 
were illegitimate as compared to 1.5 percent of non-Indian births. 

Also, there was considerable testimony on a common failure to 
establish the parentage of an illegitimate child and a lack of prosecu- 
tion of criminal and civil cases against fathers for neglect and desertions 
of minor children.’ 

The consensus expressed during the hearings was to the effect that 
ADC was intended for the aid of needy children irrespective of the 
faults of the parents, but that law and order on the reservation should 
take firm steps to see that parentage is established and payments for 
support ordered whenever possible. 





































C. GOVERNMENTAL FACTORS 





Law and order on Indian reservations 


A recent report made by the Special Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs made this 
pertinent observation on law and order on many Indian reservations: 

The need for adequate law and protection is urgent. While the tribe is making 
commendable effort to cope with the problem, much still remains to be done. 
The existing conditions contribute to lawlessness, a breakdown of morals and 
morale, an increase in delinquency, and an excessive burden upon the people. 

There is no doubt that unless respect for law and order is developed 
through better enforcement on the Indian reservations, adult and 
juvenile crime and delinquency will get further out of hand. One 
of the significant points made in the hearings on juvenile delinquency 
among Indian children was the fact that the lack of effective law and 
order on the reservation was a most significant contributing factor to 
juvenile delinquency. Throughout the country, all persons are 
required to obey certain Federal, State, and local laws. Those laws 
are enforced by peace officers, and the violators are prosecuted and 
tried in certain courts by designated prosecutors and judges, respec- 
tively. If the police and the courts are inadequate and inefficient, 
then the effectiveness of law and order in that area, both as to adults 
and juveniles, is definitely affected. Generally, a policy develops 
under which one or the other will act to apprehend and prosecute 
various types of law violators. On Indian reservations, the same 
conflict has resulted in hesitancy, confusion and, in some instances, 
total inaction by law-enforcement officials. 

In dealing with law and order on Indian reservations, one of the 
major problems arises out of disputes that are caused by varying 
interpretations of the statutes. An example of such a problem is the 
situation at the Fort Totten Reservation in North Dakota, which 
earlier established the best record of any reservation in North Dakota 
as to law and order and is now without any law and order in all crimes 
other than the 10 major crimes. In 1946 a Federal law was passed 


? See appendix 15, p. 75. 
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ceding jurisdiction relative to law and order to Benson County, 
N. Dak., over all enrolled Indians of the Fort Totten Reservation 
located in that county. Benson County assumed jurisdiction since 
1946, but a recent opinion by the attorney general of the State of 
North Dakota, on September 30, 1954, held that the Federal law was 
not self-executing and that before the State can legally assume juris- 
diction, the State constitution must be amended and legislation en- 
acted to accept jurisdiction. On the other hand, the Federal attorneys 
have ruled that the Federal Government has ceded jurisdiction. 
Consequently, no peace officers are arresting, nor are courts hearing 
cases of, enrolled Indian offenders of Fort Totten. 

Another problem affecting jurisdiction relates to disputes as to 
whether a person is to be regarded as an Indian or not because of the 
many and varied definitions of ‘who is an Indian,” under the numer- 
ous Federal statutes dealing with Indians. The issue of jurisdiction 
is further complicated by the difficulty frequently encountered in de- 
termining whether the criminal offense has been committed on or off 
Indian reservation lands. The process of making these determina- 
tions has caused confusion, delayed investigations which result in im- 
proper preparation of cases and, in many instances, failure to prose- 
cute and convict. Occasionally, one agency assumes that the other 
has acted, or one agency passes the problem to the other with the 
result that no action is taken and there is, in consequence, a resulting 
situation that is less of a deterrent to delinquency and crime. 

Lack of funds and personnel 

Inadequate facilities and personnel for law enforcement is a deter- 
rent to the maintenance of effective law and order whether it be on 
the reservation or in any other community. The evidence is over- 
whelming to the effect that the appropriations for law and order for 
the Indian reservations are far too small to provide an adequate 
service. ® 

First, there is not a sufficient number of peace officers to cover 
properly the large area of most reservations. Some peace officers 
must cover more than one reservation and, in some instances, these 
may be located in two different States. The peace officers them- 
selves testify that not only is their service hampered by insufficient 
personnel, but that it is further injured by lack of funds for such 
needed facilities as transportation and detention of offenders. The 
result is that only the more serious offenses are properly attended to. 

Secondly, facilities for detention of juveniles are lacking and if the 
child cannot be released to his parents, he must be confined in the 
same jail as adults which is against all good practices of detaining 
youth. There are no funds for separate detention facilities for 
juveniles. 

Thirdly, those juveniles that are tried by tribal courts are tried by 
low-paid and, very often, inexperienced judges. The judges testified 
that outside pressures pro and con are exerted to a degree which makes 
the administration of justice difficult. More sufficient appropriations 
= make possible the employment of better qualified court per- 
sonnel. 


Lazity in enforcement of law and order 


For many reasons, there has been developed what might be called 
a policy of laxity in both the enforcement of the law and the prosecu- 


8 See appendix 14, p. 71. 
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tion of offenses on many Indian reservations. This can be particularly 
noted in relation to a few specific offenses such as liquor violations and 
certain ty of sex offenses. The evidence suggests that if all the 
criminal offenses committed by Indian youth and adults were enforced, 
the jails available would be overflowing constantly. One Federal In- 
dian officer testified that he received an oral directive that no liquor 
case was to be prosecuted unless it was of a drastic nature. The 
directive purportedly came from an official of the Indian Bureau. 

Another weakness in the administration of law and order may be 
suggested by the difference noted in terms of the minimum punish- 
ment provided by tribal courts for criminal offenses on Indian reser- 
vations as compared to the minimum punishment provided by State 
law for the same or similar offenses. ° 

One of the big issues of law and order on the Indian reservation 
today is the attitude of the various States and that of the various 
Indian tribes toward Public Law 280 of the 83d Congress. This law, 
in effect, gives to the States jurisdiction over offenses committed by 
or against Indians on Indian reservations. During this session of 
Congress, two amendments to Public Law 280 have been introduced, 
one requiring that the law is not to become effective until the Indians 
are consulted and the other stating, in effect, that the law will not 
become effective in the respective States unless the Indians consent to 
the States’ assuming such jurisdiction. 

Aside from the attitude of the Indian people themselves as to 
Public Law 280, the States of North Dakota, New Mexico, and Arizona 
have stated to this subcommittee their position that they would be 
against assuming such jurisdiction unless the Federal Government 
reimburses the States for the cost in assuming such jurisdiction. 
Public education facilities provided for the Indians 

The trend of educating the Indian youth is definitely toward the 
use of the regular public schools. This trend has been accelerated 
by the Johnson-O’Malley Act which makes Federal funds available 
under certain conditions to regular public schools serving Indian 
youth. Of the 128,000 children from 6 to 18 on Indian reservations, 
58,855 attend public schools, 35,586 attend Federal Indian day 
schools, and Federal Indian boarding schools. Ten thousand Indian 
children attend mission or other private schools and 19,000 do not 
attend any school. The balance of some 5,000 are unaccounted for. 
Thirty-two thousand of those attending public schools attend under 
the provisions of the Johnson-O’Malley Act. 

This modern approach is a far cry from the system in 1885 when the 
policy as stated by the Federal superintendent of Indian schools said: 

The Indian is the strangest compound of individualism and socialism run to 
seed. It is this being that we must endeavor to make a member of a new social 
order. To do this we must recreate him, make him a new personality. 

The evidence is that Indian children are doing as well as the 
non-Indian children in both classwork and average daily attendance. 
This was not so in findings of 20 years ago which indicated that the 
Indian child could not adapt himself to the course of study provided 
non-Indian youth and showed definite preference for vocational 
subjects and sports. Despite vast improvements in school attendance 
by indian youth, however, both problems of nonattendance and schoo! 


dropouts remain in some reservation areas. '° 


* See appendix 9, p. 61. 
10 See appendix 11, p. 63. 
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Many parents take their children with them on seasonal employ- 
ment projects and keep them out of school for appreciable lengths of 
time. Other parents, under an old Indian custom of allowing the 
youth to make their own decisions, leave it to the children to decide 
if they want to attend classes. This has proved harmful, not only in 
the effect it has on the child’s education, but also would seem to be a 
factor in parental neglect and to a lack of parental supervision. This 
frequently subjects a child to adverse health and environmental 
conditions and to too much idle time. 

There is much improvement needed in the Federal boarding-school 
system although some improvement has been observed. In some 
schools, over 50 percent of the students attending were there because 
of social conditions in the home or the community, rather than for 
purely educational purposes. It is estimated that 6,000 of the children 
presently in the Indian Bureau’s Federal boarding schools are so served 
because they are either neglected, dependent, or orphaned children 
rather than because no public schools are available to them. In this 
connection, it should be noted that these facts point to the need for 
more adequate provisions for neglected and destitute Indian children. 
A stepped-up program of adoptive placements and foster-home care is 
needed as well as small institutions designed to care for those children 
in need of specialized group care. Boarding schools are neither 
designed nor adapted to provide substitute parental care for the 
essentially homeless child. 

Insofar as the boarding schools serve a purely educational function, 
it is interesting to note that a comparison of cost per pupil reveals that 
the national average in public schools is $247 per annum whereas the 


national average in Federal Indian day schools is $399 and in the 
Federal Indian boarding schools, $835. 


Ill. Heartneas HELD BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY AMONG THE INDIANS AND THE TIME AND PURPOSE OF 
Tuosre HEARINGS 


An important issue in the hearings held by the Senate Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency was whether there has been a 
rise in the incidence of juvenile delinquency on the Indian reservations 
and whether that increase is alarming to the extent that preventative 
measures by Congress, the Indian Bureau, the States, and the Indian 
people should be taken to correct the problem. Further, it was con- 
sidered appropriate to determine if the rise in the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency on Indian reservations is proportionately greater or less 
than the upswing of juvenile delinquency among the non-Indian 
population. 

It has been pointed out that the various Indian cultures affect the 
incidence of juvenile delinquency. In order to present a more ac- 
curate illustration of the problem, it would be better to treat each 
reservation separately than to attempt to generalize on the conditions 
on all Indian reservations. 


TIME AND PURPOSE OF THE HEARINGS 


On October 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1954, the Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency conducted a series of hearings within or 
near the Sioux Indian Reservation, Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, 
Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation and Fort Totten Indian Reser- 
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vation in North Dakota. After the hearings were concluded, the 
subcommittee, through its staff members, held a series of conferences 
with Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
the heads of its various departments. Many problems on which 
testimony was heard in the North Dakota hearings were discussed 
which have an impact on youth and juvenile delinquency."' These 
conferences, which were full day sessions, resulted in certain specific 
actions taken by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to resolve these prob- 
lems. 

The subcommittee sent staff members to the North Dakota Legisla- 
ture, while it was in session, at the request of State officials.” North 
Dakota officials expressed the view that legislation emanating from 
the hearings would improve Federal and State coordination. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs delegated one of its top officials, as well as 
officials of the area office in Aberdeen, S. Dak., and the superintendents 
of some of the reservations in North Dakota to confer with the 
members of the subcommittee’s staff, State legislators and representa- 
tives of the executive department of the State of North Dakota. 
From the information received at these conferences, the subcommittee 
held a public hearing in Washington, D. C., on March 11, 1955. 
Among those invited were the Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, with officials of the respective departments. 
The purpose was to discuss at the public hearing those specific issues 
which had to be resolved in order to evaluate some of the contributing 
factors to juvenile delinquency on Indian reservations. 

Among the specific issues considered were: 

1. Inadequate facilities and services on the Indian reservations as 
to law and order, health, education and welfare, relocation, and em- 
ployment. 

2. Whether the Federal Government should reimburse the States 
for costs borne by the States in assuming jurisdiction over offenses 
committed by or against Indians on reservations as provided by 
Public Law 280 of the 83d Congress? 

3. Whether the Federal Government would reassert jurisdiction 
of law and order on Fort Totten Indian Reservation, since the Attorney 
General of North Dakota, and later upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the State of North Dakota, held that the State of North Dakota could 
not assume jurisdiction over offenses committed by or against Indians 
on the Fort Totten Indian Reservation as provided by a 1946 Federal 
law? 

During the course of the public hearings on March 11, 1955, the 
Secretary of the Interior, through the Assistant Secretary Orme Lewis, 
assured the subcommittee that the Federal Government had decided 
to reassert its Federal jurisdiction over law and order on the Fort 
Totten Indian Reservation. He also said that the Department of 
the Interior would recommend to the Congress that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would reimburse the States for the costs to them in assuming 
jurisdiction over offenses committed by or against Indians on reser- 
vations. This statement by the Department of the Interior was 
clearly a change in policy by that Department on this question. 

A further result from this hearing was the public hearing before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee, on March 14, 
1955, to hear two State officials of North Dakota, representatives of 

ll See appendix 1, p. 49. 
12 See appendix 3, p. 53. 
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the Department of the Interior and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
members of the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency and interested Senators and Representatives. The subject 
was the question of insufficient budget and insufficient appropriations 
by Congress to meet the needs on Indian reservations, particularly in 
the area of Jaw and order. 

It was agreed by the Senate Committee on Appropriations that the 
record from both the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee hearings 
on March 11, 1955, and the Appropriations Subcommittee hearings 
on March 14, 1955, be presented to the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations so that all of the facts on this very serious problem 
would be fully understood by that subcommittee. 

The Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, after 
study and investigation, decided to hold hearings in Phoenix, Ariz., 
and Palm Springs, Calif., on the contributing factors to juvenile 
delinquency and other problems on Indian reservations in the south- 
western part of the United States. Those hearings were held on 
April 28, 29, and 30, 1955. 


A. STANDING ROCK INDIAN RESERVATION 


The Standing Rock Indian Reservation is inhabited by the Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe, composed of 4,324 Indians, 1,676 of whom are under 
18 years of age. The total acreage of restricted land on the Standing 
Rock Reservation is 1,064,122 acres. 

Living conditions and low-income level.—The Indians on the Standing 
Rock Reservation live in small 1- and 2-room houses with substandard 
facilities. Testimony from numerous witnesses pointed out that some 
of the housing is comparable to slum conditions. Sixty-one percent 
of the people live in log houses, with 1-room houses predominating; 
15 percent live in frame houses; with 24 percent living in shacks, tents, 
and miscellaneous quarters. 

The average family income is below $800 per year. Testimony 
showed that very few opportunities are available to the Indians on 
the Standing Rock Reservation for year-around employment which 
would increase the income level of the Indians on that reservation. 

Law and order.—Testimony heard on the Standing Rock Indian 
Reservation indicated that there is a serious problem of maintaining 
law and order. Under a ruling of the Supreme Court of the State of 
North Dakota, the State has no jurisdiction over acts committed by 
or against an Indian on an Indian reservation. Since the Standing 
Rock Reservation covers the entire area of Sioux County, N. Dak., 
the State and county officials in Sioux County have no jurisdiction 
over offenses committed by or against an Indian on that reservation. 
This raises many complicating problems of conflict of jurisdiction 
between State, Federal, and tribal law and order. This hinders main- 
tenance of effective law and order. Many of the citizens of Sioux 
County cannot understand why the sheriff and the states attorney 
cannot act under certain circumstances—they do not fully understand 
the impact of the applicable supreme court decision. Testimony did 
show, however, that recently there has been greater cooperation 
between the State, Federal, and tribal agencies charged with responsi- 
bilities for law and order. This could serve to improve the effective- 
ness of law and order on the reservation. 
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Much of the testimony as to juvenile delinquency dealt with the 
rise of juvenile delinquency on that reservation. However, complete 
statistics were not available for the hearing. It was pointed out 
that the tribal law and order program affecting juveniles was not 
fully effective and, in many instances, the tribal officials, with the 
consent of juveniles’ parents, would release jurisdiction over the 
juveniles to the juvenile officer of the county. Whenever this was 
done, more effective action was taken against the juveniles. 

Joseph Wicks, juvenile commissioner for Sioux County for a period 
of 4 years, in answer to the question of whether there has been an 
increase in juvenile delinquency among Indian children, stated: 

Oh, it is on the increase, Senator Langer, terrifically on the increase the past 
24 months. The docket shows that. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Wicks, is there any different problem of juvenile 


delinquency among Indians than there is among other citizens? 

Mr. Wicks. No, they are the same, Senator Kefauver. * * * 

Mr. Wicks testified further as follows: 

About 90 percent of my cases in the past 3 years have been Indian children, 
One thing that is very, very difficult for a juvenile commissioner in the State of 
North Dakota, where it is pertaining to Indian children, is that we have only 
one alternative, regardless of what the crime is, and that is to commit the child 
to the State training school. We have no orphans’ homes in the State that 
would take Indian children. Many of the cases are what you would term in the 
legal profession as not really severe delinquent juveniles, but due to broken-up 
homes, marriages, divorces, and what have you, the child becomes delinquent, 
the parent can’t handle it, and it winds up in the State juvenile court. Now, so far 
I would say that 75 percent of the children that come into my court are children 
of mothers who are obtaining ADC (aid to dependent children), which is both 
a Federal and State program * * * 

In the past 6 weeks here in Sioux County, N. Dak., the parents have released 
19 children to me, 


Schools on the reservation.—Joseph Warren Wellington, superin- 
tendent of the reservation, stated that he thought that they needed an 
extended educational program. He added that juvenile delinquency 
problems arose in the community where the facilities are not the same 
as they are at Fort Yates where there are better school facilities. 

The activities in these areas in which students might participate 
are practically nonexistent. They are short of educational facilities 
and there is a lack of classrooms, especially in the outlying areas. 

Health.—The problems of health on the Standing Rock Reservation 
are similar to those on many other Indian reservations. There is a 
high incidence of tuberculosis and pneumonia cases. Some of the 
witnesses complained of the closing of the hospital that serviced the 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation. They asserted that it would 
have an undesirable impact on health conditions in the area. 

Welfare.—One of the great needs on the Standing Rock Reservation 
is the providing of child-guidance services and community analysts. 
Although this need is great on other Indian reservations, a competent 
welfare worker could do much to improve some of the problems created 
by lack of training in some of the families and lack of community 
effort to combat. both juvenile and adult delinquency problems. 


B. TURTLE MOUNTAIN RESERVATION 


The Turtle Mountain Reservation in North Dakota encompasses a 
total of 71.673 acres of land. There are 8,900 enrolled Indians on the 
reservation, of which 4,415 live in Rolette County, N. Dak. 
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Living conditions and low income level.—Introduced into the hearin 
in North Dakota were a series of articles written by the Minot Daily 
News which vividly pointed out the poor living conditions of the 
Chippewa Indians living on the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation. 
Examples of 15 people living in a 1-room shack with no flooring and 
no facilities was not considered uncommon. 

The median income per Indian family engaged in agriculture is 
$750 per year and from physical labor, $850 per year; whereas the 
established annual average cash income of non-Indians adjacent to 
the reservation is $2,500. 

Law and order.—The problems of law and order and juvenile delin- 
quency on the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation are similar to the 
problems on the other Indian reservations in North Dakota. The 
confusion caused by the overlapping of or the creation of a void in 
jurisdiction is brought about by various interpretations placed by the 
respective agencies, Federal, State, and tribal, as to jurisdiction over 
offenses committed by or against Indians on Indian reservations. The 
problem was so serious in North Dakota that the bar association for 
the State designated a special committee to make a study and recom- 
mendations for future action. 

The witnesses who testified pointed out that, although statistics 
were not complete, there was a definite indication that there has been 
a rise in juvenile delinquency on the reservation. 

Schoois on the reservation.—There are a total of 2,763 children of 
school age on the Turtle Mountain Reservation. The number in 
public schools totals 507; in Federal schools, 1,145; in mission schools, 
548; and a total of 73 not in school. However, there are 485 children 
for whom no information is available. The Indian Service has a 
program of procedures in effecting school attendance. 

Testimony at the hearing pointed out that some of the Indian 
parents take their children with them during the harvesting of the 
potato crop, thereby depriving the children of attending school 
regularly. 

Health.—Medical, minor surgical, obstetric, and pediatric care is 
provided by the agency physicians. Major emergency surgery is 
performed at the agency hospital by local physicians on a fee basis. 
Major elective surgery is performed primarily at the Pine Ridge 
Indian Hospital and the Tacoma Indian Hospital. Tuberculosis 
care is furnished by areawide contract by the North Dakota State 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 

One of the major complaints in these hearings was the fact that 
no adequate provision for psychiatric care was available to the 
Indians. The only facility open at that time for inpatient psychiatric 
care was St. Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D. C., which was 
not very accessible to the patients. Improvement in health facilities 
for all Indians in North Dakota must be given careful study. 

Welfare-—One of the major discussions on the welfare program on 
the Turtle Mountain Reservation was the question of the aid to 
dependent children program. Of great concern to Indian officials, as 
well as State officials, was the fact that the fathers who did not support 
their children were permitted to go untouched by either criminal or 
civil procedure in requiring them to support the children. Failure 
to act against those fathers required a much larger contribution to 
ADC funds than would normally be paid out. There is also a need 
for child welfare workers and community consultants. 
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C. FORT TOTTEN INDIAN RESERVATION 


The Fort Totten Reservation consists of a total of 53,465 acres of 
land. There are 1,433 enrolled Indians on that reservation, of which 
1,259 live in Benson County, 66 live in Eddy County, and 108 have 
located elsewhere. 

Living conditions and income level.—The housing conditions on the 
Fort Totten Reservation are very much similar to those on the Turtle 
Mountain Indian Reservation. The land is barren and not very 
fruitful for a livable income for the family. 

The median income per family from agriculture is $700 and from 
other sources, including wages, $650. The estimated annual average 
cash income for non-Indian families adjacent to the reservation is 
$2,500. 

Law and order.—Melvin Christianson, State’s attorney for Benson 
County, gave a detailed report on the number of offenses committed 
in Benson County by Indians, both adult and juvenile. Under 1946 
Federal law, Benson County was the only county in the State of 
North Dakota which was given jurisdiction over offenses committed 
by or against Indians on an Eade reservation. This law was put 
into effect immediately by the county. However, in 1954, the at- 
torney general for the State of North Dakota issued a ruling that 
neither the State nor the officials of Benson County have jurisdiction 
over offenses committed by or against an Indian on the Indian reser- 
vation, since the Federal law was not self-executing but required 
affirmative action by the people of the State of North Dakota which, 
in this instance, was not done. The Supreme Court of the State of 
North Dakota, 5 months later, affirmed, in effect, the ruling of the 
attorney general. From September 30, 1954, until March 14, 1955, 
neither the State nor the Federal Government assumed jurisdiction 
over such offenses committed on Indian reservations, thereby permit- 
ting a state of lawlessness to exist. However, through the interven- 
tion of the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee at a public 
hearing, the Interior Department reversed its position and reasserted 
Federal jurisdiction over offenses committed by or against Indians on 
the Indian reservation in Benson County. 

Mr. Christianson gave a detailed report as to criminal violations 
from acts committed by Indians on the Fort Totten Indian Reserva- 
tion. In his report, he stated as follows: 

Neglect: There are 4 cases involving 11 children which were all Indian cases, 

Ungovernable children: 12 cases involving 20 children. Nine of the twelve 
were Indians and three were white. 

Traffic violations: 11 cases; 28 children involved. Four cases were Indian and 
seven cases white. 

Theft of various sorts: 11 cases; 23 children involved. Eight of the cases were 
Indians and three were white. 

Drinking: Four cases; 11 children involved. Two white, two Indians. 

Reckless driving: Two cases; two children involved, and both cases white. 

One unmarried mother case handled. This was an Indian girl. 

Dependency: There were 2 cases; 8 children involved. One white and one 
Indian. 

School attendance: Two cases involving two girls. Both Indians. 


Schools on the reservation.—The total number of children of school 
age is 432, of which 58 attend public schools, 149 attend Federal 


schools, 151 attend mission schools, and 20 do not attend any school. 
There is no information on the remaining. The average daily at- 
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tendance figure for all schools on the Fort Totten Reservation is 90 
ercent. 
r The problems of education, health, and welfare on the Fort Totten 
Reservation are very similar to those at the Turtle Mountain Reserva- 
tion. A detailed statement of these services will be found in the 
appendix. 
D. FORT BERTHOLD RESERVATION 


The Fort Berthold Reservation has approximately 461,000 acres 
of land and there are approximately 2,368 enrolled Indians for the 
reservation. There are three tribes, namely, Mandan, Gros Bentre, 
and Aricara, which are affiliated as a unit on the reservation. 

Living conditions and income level.—The Indians on the Fort 
Berthold Reservation have experienced a change in their way of life 
because of the purchase by the United States Government of large 
sectors of land for the building of the Garrison Dam in North Dakota. 
Although the income level of the Indians will be increased, the reloca- 
tion of many of these families from the areas purchased by the Gov- 
ernment to new areas has brought about certain factors which will 
have an impact on their way of life. 

During the course of the hearings, the cattlemen’s association 
presented testimony before the subcommittee to the effect that the 
cattlemen in the area are experiencing economic difficulties. Farmers 
were complaining of inability to obtain loans for the purchase of seed 
for their farms and ranches. 

Law and order.—The law and order problems found on the Turtle 
Mountain Indian Reservation and the Standing Rock Indian Reserva- 
tion in North Dakota were also prevalent on the Fort Berthold Res- 
ervation. There is only 1 Indian officer who has the responsibility 
of touring the 4 reservations in North Dakota. His testimony reflected 
that conditions of law and order are primarily the same. 

Since the Fort Berthold Reservation is spread over 4 or 5 different 
counties, certain problems do arise off the Indian reservation, which 
raises the problem of whether it comes under the jurisdiction of the 
State or of the tribal law and order agencies. In some instances it 
amounted to the failure of both agencies to take jurisdiction. 

Testimony of some of the witnesses indicated that juvenile delin- 
quency has increased and one witness placed the figure at approxi- 
mately a 60-percent increase. Quoting the testimony it was shown 
how serious the problem is today. Mr. Young Bird, president of the 
Fort Berthold Stockmen’s Association, estimated the increase at 60 
percent. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Could you estimate the percentage of increase? Would you 
say 50 percent or 20 percent? 

Mr. Youne Brirp. I would say about 60 percent. 

Mr. Cuumpris. About 60 percent? 

Mr. Youne Brirp. Yes. 

Mr. Cuumsris. Then if you had a hundred delinquents a year, you would 
say it would amount to about 160 today; is that right? 

Mr. Youne Birp. That is right. 

Mr. Cuvumsris. Can you be specific, other than the facts as you have stated, 
as to the cause for that delinquency? 

Mr. Youna Brrp. Yes. The cause of the delinquency, I would say, covers 
the majority of the percentage of 60, there is due to the breaking up of homes. 

Mr. Cuumsris. Broken homes. 


Mr. Youne Birp. Broken homes. 
Mr. Cuumpris. Poverty. 
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Mr. Youne Bran. Poverty. 

Mr. Cuumeprtis. Living conditions on the reservation? 

Mr. Youne Brrp. Living conditions are very bad on the reservation. 

Mr. Cuumpris. How about the leisure time? 

Mr. Youna Brrp. They have too much leisure time, as I stated a while ago. 
If they had some milk cows, if they bad some things to take care of at home, a 
lot of those would be taken care of. 

Carl Whitman, former chairman of the tribal council, stated as 
follows: 

I was enlightened by the testimony that the juvenile delinquency isn’t very 
high, but I feel that it is going to come higher if we don't do something at this 
time because after the people are relocated the change of environment, the change 
of neighborhood is going to tend to increase your juvenile delinquency on the 
reservation. 

Health, education, and welfare —The problems of health, education, 
and welfare on the Fort Berthold Reservation are similar to those 
expressed on the other reservations in North Dakota. However, the 
Reverend Robert Fox, of the Congregational Church, Twin Butte 
_ area on the Fort Berthold Reservation, complained of the inadequacy 
of facilities in his area. It seemed as though his area was left out 
altogether. Lack of school buildings, facilities, and equipment was 
pointed out as a serious problem in the testimony at the hearings. 


E. NAVAHO INDIAN RESERVATION 


The Navaho Indian Reservation comprises approximately ‘ 25,000 
square miles located in the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and ‘Utah. 


This area is comparable to the area comprising the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Delaware. 


This reservation is inhabited by an estimated 78,350 Indians. From 
the geographical standpoint, the reservation lands range from desert 
areas to plateaus and mountains. This complicates the problems of 
administering and program because of communication and trans- 
portation difficulties. Long distances are involved and the road 
conditions are substandard. 

Living conditions.—Testimony adduced at the hearing showed that 
the living conditions among the Navaho Indians are very primitive. 
The homes are usually 1- and 2-room structures improperly built 
with no flooring, no electricity, and no running water. Heat is ob- 
tained from small stoves using wood for fuel. The water must be 
carried to the cabins frequently from inconvenient distances. The 
furniture is very meager and there are no modern appliances. 

Low income level.—The estimated income for the reservation is, on 
the average, $730 for families which derive their livelihood from agri- 
cultural products and $855 for families depending upon wages for 
their livelihood. 

Law and order.—Pat Nelson, special officer for the Navaho Indian 
Reservation, testified that over a period of 25 months there were 
7,421 criminal cases reported in the 4 courts dealing with Indian 
offenses on that reservation. Mr. Nelson further stated that only 
73 cases involved offenses committed by juveniles. These statistics 
include those cases that have come to the attention of the authorities 
and have been processed by the courts. 

It was pointed out, however, that there are many juvenile as well 
as adult delinquencies that have come to the attention of the authori- 
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ties. There were also cases such as the abuse of young women and 
excessive drinking, which have been settled by the families involved. 
Further, there are many instances of crimes that have been over- 
looked from the view that they were committed by one of the tribe 
and, as such, should not be punished. 

Mr. Nelson further pointed out that this record is attributable to 
the fact that the majority of the children live to a large extent in the 
traditional pattern of their ancestors, apart from the community 
centers. Consistent with the practice among the Navahos, the chil- 
dren are subject to family discipline and they show a great deal of 
respect for their parents’ wishes. 

Lack of funds and facilities to do the most effective work in law and 
order on the Navaho Reservation is more noticeable than on other 
reservations because of the great areas comprising the Navaho Reser- 
vation. Mr. Nelson pointed out that they need an additional 38 
police officers to properly patrol the reservation and approximately 
20 more vehicles as a means of transportation for the additional 
officers. It is estimated that 1 vehicle to every 2 men is a necessity for 
the proper patrolling of the reservation. 

Paul Jones, chairman of the Navaho Tribal Council, testified that 
the tribal council is seriously considering changing the regulations to 
make the maximum penalty for criminal violations more consistent 
with the maximum penalty for similar violations under State law. 
This, the tribal council believes, will act as a deterrent to many of the 
crimes that are committed. Many Indian leaders believe that, to a 
certain extent, the present tribal code is outmoded. The Navaho 
Law and Order Committee further believes that the Federal statutes 
should be broadened to encompass a greater portion of offenses than 
are now covered, including misdemeanors which could be, for the 
most part, handled by United States commissioners as petty offenses. 
There should be a complete reappraisal of the areas of vacuum pres- 
ently existing in the Indian areas where no laws cover commissions or 
omissions which would normall be offenses under State laws 

The recommendations further suggest that additional authority be 
given to the courts, such as the power of extradition. The correction 
of this factor alone could lessen juvenile deliquency. If corrected, 
the abandoning family heads, who are answerable only to these courts, 
could then be returned to the reservation and made to support their 
dependents. 

Statistics indicate that the majority of delinquencies among chil- 
dren stem from unstable or broken homes. 

It was asserted by witnesses from the Navaho Reservation that 
there is a need for a locally stationed Federal Bureau of Investigation 
agent on the Navaho Reservation. The great distances of the reser- 
vation make it physically impossible to respond immediately to cer- 
tain criminal violations, causing undue delay in the apprehension of 
violators and the arraignment before the courts. 

The report on the Navahos states that it is an unfortunate com- 
mentary to note that the majority of the 73 cases of juvenile offenders 
came before the courts directly or indirectly because of the use of in- 
toxicants. In most cases, the source of supply was traced to the 
adults. 

It is of interest to note, as pointed out in the report submitted on 
that reservation, that the Navahos are a peaceful people. If they 
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were not, the present system of laws and present enforcement strength 
could not begin to effect law and order in this vast area. The Navaho 
people are definitely in the preliminary throes of transition and as- 
similation, and the demands for a better system of law and order will 
steadily increase. If it is not possible to keep abreast of or ahead of 
these demands, the net result will be lawlessness, as has happened in 
the past on other reservations in the Midwest. 

Edwcation.—Prior to the Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act and 
during the 1942—43 school year, the enrollment of Navahos in all types 
of schools was 5,916 pupils. This enrollment was increased to 14,765 
during the 1952-53 year period. The figure was 22,751 as of April 8, 
1955. The census of June 30, 1954, showed a total of 27,362 children 
of school age. 

This is indeed a sad commentary on our treatment of the Navaho 
Indian. There has been a failure to provide proper school facilities. 
As of April 8, 1955, however, the year enrollment of Navaho children 
for the 1954—55 school year was as follows: 

Navaho Agency Bureau schools - - _ - 10, 885 
Other Bureau schools - - - 6, 606 


Mission schools___-_- ‘ 1, 360 
Public schools___-__- , 3, 900 


Total - 22, 751 


During the 1953- 54 sibaad year, a total of 81 percent of all children 
enrolled in Navaho Agency Bureau schools were in grade 3 or below. 
Although there are still approximately 6,000 Navaho children not 
attending school, great improvement has been made and it is the plan 
for the future that all Navaho children of school age not now in school 


will receive an education. 

Health ——A comprehensive health program is being carried out on 
the Navaho Reservation. 

Dr. Clarence G. Salisbury, an Arizona State official, in testifying 
before the subcommittee, pointed out the high infant-mortality rate 
on the Navaho Reservation, reaching approximately 50 percent of 
the live births. 

Under the comprehensive health program, the Indians on the reser- 
vation are furnished hospital services, off-reservation hospital and 
medical care, field medical services, oral health services, and sanitation 
services. To carry out this extensive health program, the budget for 
the fiscal year 1955 is approximately $4,400,000. 

Welfare.—On the Navaho Reservation there exists a need for general 
assistance to indigent Navaho Indians who are not eligible for public 
or general assistance through programs operated by their State and 
county governments. In some cases, this general assistance may be 
needed, and provided, for a reasonable time on an emergency basis 
pending establishment of eligibility for public assistance and receipt 
of first payment. 

Problems—Needs.—There is need for extended services to children. 
The service should be available for those children who are orphans 
or who have only one parent. Also included among those who should 
be eligible are children whose parents are unable to manage their own 
affairs, children whose parents have abandoned them, and children 
who are so neglected that their well-being is impaired or they fall 
into habits of delinquency. Others who should be eligible include 
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children who are blind, deaf, crippled, feeble-minded or otherwise 
physically or mentally handicapped so that they are in need of special 
treatment and services. State welfare departments, through their 
child welfare service programs, can give only very limited help, 
usually due to a lack of staff and adequate finances. The Navaho 
Reservation has only 1 child welfare worker, but recently received 
approval of 2 more positions in child welfare. The recent administra- 
tive organization of the Navaho Agency provides five subagencies. 
One general worker and one child welfare worker should be placed 
in each of these subdivisions to achieve a minimum of service. At 
the present time there are 5 general social worker positions, however, 
2 vacancies exist. One was scheduled to be filled about the middle of 
May 1955. 

The most pressing problem regarding children on the Navaho 
Agency is that of children who should be placed in foster care because 
the mother should be hospitalized for tuberculosis. Although prob- 
lems of antisocial behavior are referred for attention of the Welfare 
Branch, because they are few in number, the Welfare staff does not 
consider the problem is one needing the most attention. 

Expenditures —During the fiscal year 1953 a total of $26,401.95 
was spent for foster care. In 1954, the amount was $34,392.26. In 
addition, $24,563.82 was spent in 1953 for children in State schools 
for the blind and deaf. In 1954, the amount spent for these children 
was $29,682.78. In March 1955, 31 children were in schools for the 
blind and deaf; the cost per child was $1,000 for the school term. 
The average number of children in foster care, during the first 9 
months of the present fiscal year, was 94, at a total cost of $32,075.87. 
There are other children in need of foster care, most frequently due 
to ill health of the mother. Lack of staff and suitable foster homes 
have prevented accepting them sooner. Additional staff personnel 
should be able to alleviate this problem and insure proper care for 
children who need temporary placement. 

General assistance expenditures for the fiscal year 1953 were 
$153,148.79. For 1954, the amount was $136,212.24. Through 
April 1955, the total amount expended reached $120,045.53. 


F. SOUTHERN UTE INDIAN RESERVATION 


(The Southern Ute Indian Tribe is dealt with in the following 
Mountain Ute Indian Reservation as they are so similar.) 


G. MOUNTAIN UTE INDIAN RESERVATION 


The Southern Ute Reservation consists of 5,291 acres of allotted 
land and 298,277 acres of tribal land, amounting to a total of 303,518 
a In addition, there are 565 acres of agency and school reserve 
and. 

The Ute Mountain Reservation consists of 9,079 acres of allotted 
land and 553,358 acres of tribal land, for a total of 562,437 acres. In 
addition, there are 1,040 acres set aside for administrative sites. The 
tribe purchased additional land this year for summer range, 6,225 
acres, from rehabilitation funds. 

The Southern Ute Tribe has an enrollment of 563 and the Ute Moun- 
tain Tribe has an enrollment of 657. All members of the Southern Ute 
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and Ute Mountain Tribes are self-supporting and their income is de- 
rived from two main sources, unearned income in the form of per 
capita distribution of tribal income from oil and gas leases and earned 
income from livestock farming and employment. None are depend- 
ent on public or general assistance for support, although the Ute Moun- 
tain Tribe does maintain intermittently a so-called tribal pension roll 
for the aged, the ill, and for widows. The per capita income from un- 
earned sources for members of the Southern Ute Tribe, during the 
calendar year 1954, amounted to $3,250 and for members of the Ute 
Mountain Tribe, it was $1,200. 

The present balance of Southern Ute tribal funds is $6,166,157.03 
and the present balance of Ute Mountain tribal funds is $7 455,909.12. 

Both tribes are in the process of conducting rehabilitation programs 
for their members based upon the act of August 12, 1954 (67 Stat. 540) 
for the Ute Mountain Tribe and the act of June 28, 1954 (68 Stat. 300) 
for the Southern Ute Tribe. The basis of their rehabilitation program 
is the family plan by which each tribe makes a grant of $3,000 to each 
family member, based upon sound family plans developed in coopera- 
tion with tribal committees and agency staff. The plans are then ap- 
proved by tribal committees. These grants are in the nature of au- 
thorizations and are not outright cash grants. Any capital needed by 
families over and above the grant is obtainable through tribal lending 
programs. 

Living conditions and income level —The witnesses testified that a 
few years ago the living conditions of the Ute Indian Tribes were as 
bad as some of those in evidence in the hearings in North Dakota and 
Arizona. Robert Bennett, superintendent of the Consolidated Ute 
Agency, testified that $394,576 went into home construction and farm 
development. This enabled the Indian people to live in well- 
constructed 3-bedroom modern homes comparable to those lived in by 
the average American family. It is a perfect illustration of what 
sufficient appropriations of money, coupled with proper planning and 
programing, can do for the American Indian. 

Employment and relocation—The relocation program offers the 
Indians, who are unable to make a living at home, the help they need 
to move to urban centers where they can make a good year-around 
living. The Southern and Mountain Ute Tribes have comparatively 
high incomes at home and have shown little interest in relocation 
services. Planning is now in progress which may lead in the future to 
a limited amount of resettlement away from these reservations. 
Because of the comparative affluence of these tribes, relocation assist- 
ance funds have not been tendered them from the limited funds 
available to the United Pueblos Agency. Members of the relocation 
staff of the United Pueblos Agency have made several trips to both 
the Ute Mountain and Southern Ute Reservations to explain the 
relocation program. 

In 1953 and 1955, there were no persons relocated. In 1954, there 
were 1 family and 2 single persons relocated withovt financial 
assistance. None of these people returned to the reservation. 

Due to the rehabilitation program, the need for employment 
opportunities on the Ute Reservations are not of great concern. 

Law and order—Because of the above-average financial condition 
of the Ute Tribes, some of the problems of law and order that are of 
much concern on many reservations are not acute problems. The 
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area for both Ute Tribes is not of great size as compared with other 
Indian reservations throughout the country. 

Statistics show that the number of persons under 19 years of age 
who were arrested from January 1, 1953, to April 28, 1955, reached 28. 
In comparison, the number of cases of juvenile arrests during that 
period amounted to a total of 74. In this list, the number of repeaters 
was shown as follows: 


——— pean —— 7} 


i 
Total number; Times ar- |Total number 
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28 
Total number juvenile cases in each age group: 


Number Number 
Age of cases Age of cases 


12 -yoateoic Lk. hi. 1} 16 years__- 
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if! ee ate 7| 18 years 
AD FOG seit ana a 8 

At one time, there was considerable opinion in the community of 
Cortez, Colo., that law and order problems of the community involving 
Indians should be turned back to the tribe. However, the com- 
munity has now accepted responsibility for law and order problems 
and cooperation between tribal law-enforcement and community law- 
enforcement officials is good. The tribal officers maintain radio com- 
munications with the local sheriff’s office. The tribe pays $25 per 
month for this service. 

Education.—The Ute Mountain children of school age, 6 to 18 years, 
total 187. One hundred and seventy-six of these chiidren attend 
school. There are only 11 children who are not enrolled in school. 
The number of Southern Ute children of school age, between 6 and 18, 
is 170, of which 164 attend school; 5 do not attend school because they 
are married and 1 for an unlisted reason. The average daily attend- 
ance at the Ute Vocational School is 85.8 percent for the day classes 
and 99.5 percent for the boarding-school classes, and at the Towaoc 
Boarding School it is 85.0 percent. 

Health.—Hospital services at the Taylor Hospital were discontinued 
on January 15, 1955. It is now operated as an outpatient clinic for 
the members of the Southern Ute Tribe and the students of the Ute 
Vocational School on a 5-day week basis. The hospital services were 
discontinued because of inability to secure a medical officer and con- 
sequent nonutilization. The financial ability of the tribal members to 
pay for their own hospital and medical care was an additional reason. 
The full-time staff at the clinic consists of 1 nurse, 1 attendant and 
a clerk, and a part-time physician who drives out from Durango, 
Colo., which is 24 miles distant. The physician is on duty each 
Tuesday and Thursday morning from 9 to 12 noon. All hospital 
cases are sent to a non-Bureau hospital in Durango where they may 
exercise their own choice in selecting a physician. Hospitalization is 
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usually limited to 14 days and cases involving long periods of hospital- 
ization are referred to the County Indian Hospital at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. The clinic and the non-Bureau hospital programs are sup- 
ported by appropriated Government funds. However, as an increas- 
ing number of individual members of the tribe are paying for their 
own hospital and medical services, the Council of Southern Utes is 
considering a hospital and surgical insurance program for the members 
of the Southern Ute Tribe. 

The members of the Ute Mountain Tribe discontinued using the 
Taylor Hospital about 4 years ago. Their members have been 
hospitalized at the Southwestern Community Hospital in Cortez, 
Colo. The costs of hospital care and medical services are paid by the 
tribe. A clinic is maintained at Towaoc, Colo., the reservation head- 
quarters, which is staffed by a clinical nurse and a clerk. They are 
paid from tribal funds. A part-time physician who visits the clinic 
each Wednesday morning from 9 to 12 noon is paid from appropriated 
Government funds. The council is considering group hospital and 
surgical insurance for those members of the tribe living off the reserva- 
tion proper in the vicinity of Blanding, Utah. They number 150 
members. Such a step would enable those members to have available 
physicians’ services and hospital facilities much closer to their homes. 

The only free tuberculosis sanatorium available to Indians of the 
Southern Ute and Ute Mountain Reservation is the Indian Sanatorium 
at Albuquerque, N. Mex. Psychiatric treatment is available at the 
Colorado State Mental Hospital at Pueblo, Colo., or from private 
hospitals, for which the Indians usually pay. 

Dental care has not been available except on an emergency basis, 
and then only from local dentists in Durango. Local dentists are 
not interested in taking cases on a fee basis. Dental equipment at 
the Taylor Hospital is available should the Public Health Service be 
able to secure the services of a dentist. 

Yearly examinations are given to all schoolchildren enrolled at the 
Ute Vocational School and the Towaoc Boarding School. Immuniza- 
tion programs are carried on at both schools. The services of a 
part-time public health nurse for the Southern Ute Tribe and a part- 
time public health nurse for the Ute Mountain Tribe are obtained on 
a cooperative contract basis through the San Juan Basin health unit. 
The cost for the services to the members of the Southern Ute and 
Ute Mountain Tribes is paid from appropriated Government funds. 
The nurses instruct classes in the school on personal hygiene. They 
visit the school at least 1 day each week and spend one-half day each 
week at the clinics for adults who are interested in their services. 
All children at the schools were given tuberculin tests. Those who 
showed positive reactions to the tests were given chest X-ray exam- 
inations. All X-ray examinations proved negative. All children are 
participating in the polio immunization program with the local com- 
munities. Both tribal councils have authorized the purchase of polio 
vaccine for preschoolchildren and expectant mothers. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1955 is $69,988, which is a decrease 
of $25,245 from that for the fiscal year 1954. 

Welfare.—The year 1954 is the first full year in which there has been 
a welfare department at the Consolidated Ute Agency. The focus of 
the department has been to develop wider usage of State and local 
resources by the Ute Indians. However, in both Colorado and Utah, 
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local county commissioners in the three counties concerned are not yet 
ready to employ special service personnel, although they are moving in 
that direction. The Colorado State staff is encouraging such debélo 
ment. Relief has not been a recent problem in this area due to 
adequate tribal and personal funds. There are many serious social 
problems in each of the three groups, involving child neglect, care of 
the aged, and other handicapped people. There are + oe problems 
involving non-Indian communities in encouraging their willingness to 
develop resources needed, not only by Indians, but by the entire 
community. 

At present, a 14-man recreation committee has been appointed from 
representatives of the Southern Ute Tribe, agency employees, and the 
town of Ignacio to plan a recreation program for the loca community. 
This is being done under the direction of the county recreation director. 
The activities underway at this time include a marble tournament for 
boys and a jacks tournament for girls. Committees have been 
appointed for the following activities: baseball, softball, roller skating, 
swimming, camping, roping, fishing, and dancing. All age groups will 
be included. The local Lions Club, Indian Women’s Club, and the 
Ignacio Women’s Club are ready to assist and give financial aid to this 
very worthwhile community program of recreation. The Southern 
Ute Tribal Committee is also sponsoring a summer youth camp for 
teen-age boys of the tribe patterned after the old CCC camps. The 
tribal welfare committee is responsible for the planning and organiza- 
tion of the 8-week summer day camp for children between the ages of 
6 and 12 years. A 2-day leadership training program, under the 
direction of the State of Colorado Welfare Department, was planned 
for the mothers. Teen-age girls assisted with the day camp. The 
Southern Ute Tribe is planning to build, eventually, a large recreation 
hall at a cost of $100,000. For the present, the community hall is 
being enlarged to take care of immediate needs. 

The Ute Mountain Tribe recently completed construction of a new 
office building which includes a snack bar. A tribal club has been 
organized to plan recreational activities. Basketball and baseball 
teams are usually sponsored by the tribe. A weekly movie is sponsored 
by the school at Towaoc, and classes in leathercraft, model airplane 
construction, photography, beadwork and ceramics are being formed. 
A weekly movie is also sponsored by the school at Ignacio. It is open 
to the community. 

The amounts expended for welfare by the Consolidated Ute Agency 
during the past 3 years were as follows: 


Pe AED ORE evel ed $8, 625 


The personnel on the staff anibuded 1 social worker and 1 clerktypist. 

The securing of adequate housing has been a problem in the past. 
With the rehabilitation program during the past year, the Southern 
Utes have purchased 9 trailer houses, remodeled or built 36 new 
homes, while 6 houses are in the planning stage. When adequate 
housing is obtained, it will provide a healthy environment in which to 
bring up a family. 

On the Ute Mountain Reservation, approximately 70 houses have 
been built or are in the process of construction. 
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The per capita payments during 1954 were: 





Number Amount Total 


Ute Mountain Utes per capita: 
Mar. 11, 1954. 636 $222, 600 
June 1, 1954.___. 633 221, 580 
‘ 4a 257, 20 
Dec. 9, 1954. __. 650 65, 000 


i si 706, 350 


Southern Ute per capita: 
Mar. 1, 1954. J ; 546 7! 409, 500 
June 17, 1954. ba. ce eed aes f f 275, 000 
July 12, 1954. - : a 7 s 5i ! 275, 000 
Oct. 1, 1954!___- ‘ ; : f 554, 000 


277, 000 


, 700, 500 


1 Per capita payment part of rehabilitation program funds. 


1955 per capita payments up to the present time 
Southern Utes__-- $500 
Ute Mountain Utes_- 400 


H. MESCALERO APACHE INDIAN RESERVATION 


Housing and living conditions.—The Mescalero Apache Reservation 
consists of approximately 460,000 acres, comprising 719 square miles. 
There are approximately 1,172 Apaches living on this reservation. 

The tribal income is derived from the sale of timber. Individual 
income is from cattle, wages, and crops. With the beginning of 
World War II, the living pattern of the Apaches, as well as of the 
whole United States, underwent a tremendous change. Because of 
the need for labor, many Apaches shifted from isolated areas to areas 
where good communications were available, thereby causing some 
houses to be abandoned. So it was found that some people were liv- 
ing in substandard houses. Most homes now have electricity, but do 
not have running water or sanitation facilities. Overcrowding in the 
homes is the usual situation. Legislation passed to facilitate better 
housing for the country as a whole never became available to the 
Mescalero Apaches due largely to the trust status of their land. 
Since the number of families has increased and the number of housing 
units has not, it is usual for two families to be living in small 2-bedroom 
homes. The old Apache custom of the new son-in-law moving into 
the home of his wife’s family has been continued to a considerable 
extent. 

Relocation.—The relocation program for the Mescalero Apache Res- 
ervation shows that 13 families, totaling 36 persons, were relocated 
with tribal financial assistance in the amount of $3,475. Four fam- 
ilies, totaling 19 persons, were relocated with Government financial 
assistance of $1,475.50. Three families, totaling five persons, have 
cases pending before the Mescalero Apache tribe. The relocation 
program has been in effect since January 1955. 

New Mexico State employment services.—The services of the State of 
New Mexico employment service are offered the Mescalero Apaches. 
Representatives of the office make regular visits of 1 hour duration on 
the second and fourth Thursdays of each month. Interested persons 
applying for jobs, filing claims for unemployment insurance, and 
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securing information on related activities meet with the representative 
at the agency headquarters. 

Law and order.—In dealing with juvenile delinquency on the 
Mescalero Apache Reservation, Wendell Chino, president of the tribal 
council, said that the major problems which directly affect juvenile 
delinquency include ‘lack of proper guidance in the home, discipline 
either too severe or completely lacking, irregular patterns of living 
that result in parents being away from home and not providing care, 
and failure to provide food and clothing to the children on a regular 
basis. When there are no jobs, child care suffers tremendously and 
results in malnutrition, irregular attendance at school, and acts of 
delinquency. The drinking of alcoholic beverages in excessive quan- 
tities is still a problem and has been from the beginning of reservation 
times. While recreation facilities are not absent, neither are they 
adequate in furnishing activities and pastimes that will channel excess 
energy into nondestructive ways.”’ It was pointed out that the code 
provided under the charter of incorporation of the tribe is no longer 
applicable to the present stage of development of the Mescalero 
Apaches and plans are under way to change them to a form that will 
better meet the needs of the people. 

Since the tribe has assumed actual control only in the past 2 years, 
it is evident that a great deal of improvement has been shown since 
the transfer was made. Old resentments that were kept alive by 
what was considered as interference from the outside have diminished. 

The present subcommittee on law and order has been working 
effectively with the judges. There has been insistence on enforcement 
of such regulations as refusing to allow persons being held in jail to be 
released before the end of sentence, fulfillment of requirements for 
bonds, and charging of court costs. These are being followed more 
closely than in the past. It is the consensus that the people have an 
increased respect for the court and the tribal government. 

It is realized that there are many areas still needing improvement. 
Among the steps suggested are: (1) a revised law and order code 
adequate to present needs; (2) a revision of present court organization 
calling for the elimination of two of the three judges. This would 
leave one judge to whom a monthly salary could be paid rather than 
the present per diem of $8 per day; (3) a definite and positive 
program of education for the judge as to procedure to be followed in 
handling cases; (4) accurate and specific records on each case tried; 
and (5) specific instructions to the court clerk as to code terminology 
and documentation procedure to be used in recording court cases. 

Arrangements have already been made to secure the services of a 
competent Government attorney to assist in drafting changes in the 
code and to provide education on the facts of law and procedure for 
all members of the tribe, and for the agency staff assisting in law 
and order programs. 

Juvenile delinquency statistics do not accurately reflect conditions 
on the reservations. In the hearing of the majority of juvenile cases, 
the judge, parents of the children, and educational personnel of the 
agency hear the case informally and no record is kept of the informal 
judgment thereon. Older boys and girls who, because of unsatis- 
factory home conditions, do not respond to this type of treatment, 
are enrolled at the Albuquerque or Santa Fe Indian schools. In the 
majority of cases handled in this manner, good results have been noted, 
and it is believed that the number of “repeat” offenders is declining. 
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Education.—In the earlier days when educational opportunities 
were first extended to the Mescalero Apache children, the opportunities 
were made available on the basis that those children should be trans- 
ferred in the space of a few short years from an Indian culture to a 
non-Indian cultural pattern. At the present time, an attempt is 
being made to transfer all of the educational responsibilities to the 
State and children from the Carrizo and Whitetail communities, 
numbering about 80, will be attending the Ruidoso public school. 
Children living in Mescalero, Carrizo, or Three Rivers, who wish to 
attend high aad can be taken to Tularosa by bus. Many of the 
others who do not have available transportation find it necessary to 
go to available mission schools or utilize facilities provided by the 
Indian Service at Albuquerque or Santa Fe. 

The public schools at Tularosa no longer provide noonday lunches. 
This is a serious handicap to many children because in many Apache 
homes, the amount of food available in the home is very low and 
lunchmaking becomes a problem. 

Health. The hospital building, built 30 years ago, is of frame con- 
struction with a possible capacity of 30 beds and a budget planned on 
the basis of 17 beds. The general condition of the plant is very poor. 
Operative and special medical care patients are transported to the 
Meat Indian County Hospital. which is 212 miles distant. 


I. JICARILLA APACHE INDIAN RESERVATION 


Living conditions and income level.—The Jicarilla Apache Reserva- 
tion consists of 727,577 acres of tribal land, 9,877 acres of allotted 
land, and 2,867 acres of administrative reserve. 

The agency records, which are up to date, show an enrollment of 
1,110 persons. 

Few families work at off-reservation employment of a permanent 
nature and very few secure seasonal work away from the reservation. 
Individual and family income consists of wages from Government 
employment, tribal work, cattle and sheep raising, and a small amount 
of income from working for other Apaches. or the past 2 years, 
this income has been supplemented by distribution of tribal funds in 
the form of per capita payments in the amount of $500 each year. 
Income from all sources is estimated at $870 per capita. 

Housing is badly needed in order to provide a good home and im- 
prove family relationships. The tendency is toward better housing 
and away from 1-room shacks and tents. There has been some talk 
among the tribal leaders of the plan to develop a tribal housing 
project. Two families have recently completed new homes through 
the use of tribal-loan funds and two more applications are now before 
the loan board. While the number is small, it is a step in the right 
direction. Good homes and a normal home life are necessary for the 
proper development of the tribe as a whole. 

Employment and relocation.—The relocation program affords 
Indians, unable to make a living at home, the help they need to move 
to urban centers where they can make a good year-around living. 
Interest in relocation has been limited at the Jicarilla Apache Agency, 
perhaps partly because assistance funds were not available during 
most of the period covered in this report. A few people have been 
able to pay their own way. Others have used the services of the 
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relocation branch. A very few have received financial assistance 
from the United Pueblos Agency funds. The tribe has loaned money 
in one instance to a family to accomplish relocation. Current policy 
provides for use of United Pueblos funds to assist Jicarilla Apac hes 
to relocate, insofar as such funds are available. Staff service is pro- 
vided by the United Pueblos branch for relocation. 

Law and order.—The following is a summary of statistics on juvenile 
delinquency cases at the Jicarilla boarding the day school during the 
school years 1953 and 1954: 


1954 





Category 
Number 
involved 


| 
| 

f Number 
| Frequency involved 


Frequency 





] ' 

. Intoxication : 16 27 | 
2. Disregard for school re gu ations. _. 5 | 21 | 
3. Parental disobedience --.__--- 0 | 5 | 
. Stealing. -__- ; ; ; 7 2 2 | 

. Unlawful entrance.__-- ‘ 0 | 0 4) 
Abusive language. niadiion si : Sometimes | 1 | Sometimes 


The causal conditions responsible for juvenile delinquency at the 
Jicarilla boarding and day school were listed by Samuel Rosenberg, 
reservation prince ‘ipal, as follows: 


1. Unwilling to accept corrections: 
(a) Lack of discipline at home. 
(b) No responsibility. 
Unwilling to abide by rules: 
(a) Lack of tribal law to deal with juveniles. 
(b) Lack of tribal culture and ignorance of present-day social standards 
and mores. 
. Insecurity: 
(a) Broken homes: 
(1) Child unhappy in dormitory. 
(2) Unstable parents. 
(6) Much drinking in the homes. 
. Drinking introduced by adults: 
(a) By parents at home; acquire taste early. 
(6) Social environment: 
(1) Entering bars with adults. 
(2) Drunks observed commonly. 
Abusive language heard at home and from associates. 
)}. Situations created to steal: 
(a) Too much money given to some children. 
(b) No money given to some children. 


The following is a breakdown of tribal court cases and arrests for 
the years 1953 and 1954: 
1953: 
Arrests by tribal police 
Disorderly conduct 
Drunken driving 
Assault and battery- 


Drunk 

1954: 
Arrests by tribal police- 
Drunk and disorderly conduct 
Assault and battery _- 
Separation 
Drunken driving 
PEENR. . chew dan sanece 
Land settlement 
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No Federal funds are provided for law and order. The tribe fur- 
nishes the jail and usually 2 police and 2 judges. The tribal budget 
for law and order amounted to $7,950 and $11,476 for the fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955, respectively. 

Education.—The total number of children from 6 to 18 years of 
age on the reservation is 277, with 9 enrolled in public schools and 
246 enrolled in Government schools. Parents and pupils generally 
accept and abide by the tribal attendance law which requires school 
attendance when children become 6 and until they are 18. Attend- 
ance is required either at the Jicarilla boarding and day school or 
the Dulce public school. Both schools provide classes only through 
the eighth grade. The Jicarilla school, though not a part of the 
public school system, has an excellent relationship with the publie 
school system. It follows, to a large extent, a modified course of 
study prescribed by the State of New Mexico. The eighth-grade 
graduates for the past 2 years, with few exceptions, have gone to the 
Santa Fe Indian school for their high-school education. 

Health——The medical services provided at the Jicarilla Health 
Center are limited at the present time due to the fact that they do 
not have a physician. Routine clinical services are available. Treat- 
ments of all minor cases, such as colds, loose stools, sore throats, 
contagious diseases, and minor accidents, are administered at the 
clinic. Doubtful cases, those needing laboratory or X-ray services, 
surgical cases, major accident cases, and obstetrical cases are referred 
to the Santa Fe Indian Hospital or to a private physician. 

The total budget for health in 1953 was $41,322 and in 1954 the 
amount was $42,323. 

Welfare.—Welfare services are provided through the United Pueblos 
Agency in Albuquerque where instances of serious need arise. Persons 
in serious need in relief cases have been cared for by the State of 
New Mexico and through the use of tribal funds. During 1953, an 
average of 27 individuals and families received financial assistance 
from the tribe. These cases were carried on the average for approxi- 
mately 4 months. In 1954, an average of 22 cases were carried for 
7 months, according to the records available. 


J. UNITED PUEBLOS 


Living conditions—The United Pueblos Agency serves 18 pueblos, 
not including Zuni, and the Alamo and Canoncito off-reservation 
Navaho communities in New Mexico, as a direct agency responsibility. 

Total lands held by the Indians under this agency consist of 
1,430,656 acres. This acreage is scattered in 20 separate units from 
the Alamo Navaho community in the south to the Taos Pueblo in the 
north, and from Albuquerque to the Acoma Pueblo in the west. 
Of this land base, there are an estimated 44,800 acres of irrigable land. 
Of this amount, it is estimated that 22,000 acres are actually irrigated. 

The total enrollment of Indians under this agency is 16,045, con- 
sisting of 3,206 family groups. The average annual income per family 
is about $890. 

Relocation.—The Pueblo people were slow to accept relocation but 
there has been a rapidly growing acceptance of relocation services and, 
in the fiseal year 1955, applications have totaled almost twice the 
amount which could be relocated with the limited assistance funds 
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available to the agency. Funds expended for relocation in 1953 were 
$254.25, whereas they reached $7,231.42 through April 30, 1955. 

_ Law and order.—As is the situation for many reservations, the statis- 
tics cited for the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 do not give the whole 
story. They represent only those cases brought to the attention of the 
agency, or those initiated by its officers. Cases handled entirely 
by tribal officers, without any reference to the agency, are not in- 
cluded. There is no record of them. 

rT’ . . . 

The fact has been pointed out that there is a drop in the number of 
liquor violation cases on the reservation. 

The report of the United Pueblos Agency to the United States 
Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency states as 
follows: 

In the New Mexico area the incidence of delinquency among Indian youth does 
not appear to approach that of some non-Indian areas. When it does become a 
problem, however, we do not have the available legal means to deal with delin- 
quents as usually exists in the non-Indian community. The Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act covers only specific Federal offenses, State law is not applicable 
to Indian reservations. We have been able to use the latter when some of our 
alleged delinquents get into trouble off the reservations. Tribal law again is 
bound by inadequate facilities, funds and staffing to deal with juveniles where 
parental control is absent. This situation leaves a wide area of misconduct that 
cannot be touched. * * * Promiscuity, use of intoxicants, incorrigibility and 
gang fighting are noticeable and seem to be increasing. 


Among the United Pueblos there are 4,039 children of school age. 
There are 328 children, or approximately 8.1 percent, who are not in 
school. Forty three percent of those who did not enroll failed to do 
so because of marriage, physical unfitness, or mental unfitness. 

The record of attendance of Indian children enrolled in Federal 
schools is higher than that of children enrolled in public schools. For 
the 2 years, 1952 through 1954, the percentage of attendance in Federal 
schools was 94.5 percent, while the percentage of attendance at public 
schools was 83.7 percent. The attendance of Indian children in 
Federal schools is higher than that of Indian children in public schools 
under provisions of the Johnson-O’Malley contract. The record for 
Indian children in public schools under the Johnson-O’ Malley contract 
was 71.96 percent. 

It is the policy of the United Pueblos Agency to transfer educational 
services to public schools wherever feasible and whenever mutual 
readiness has been determined. The record of such transfer is reflected 
in the number of Indian pupils attending school under Johnson- 
O’Malley contractual agreements. 

Health.—The health branch organizational structure comprises three 
major functional subdivisions: (1) health service program direction 
and consultative services; (2) hospital and sanatoriums direct and 
contractual services; and (3) field preventative-curative medical care 
and related public health services. 

The United Pueblos Agency, during the calendar year 1954, operated 
and maintained 2 general hospitals with a combined rated capacity 
of 100 beds. The authorized average capacity was 63 beds, but the 
experienced average daily census was 71.6. This reflected an occu- 
pancy percentage of 129.4. One tuberculosis sanatorium with a rated 
capacity of 108 and authorized capacity of 100 beds, maintained an 
average daily census of 88.8. This reflected an occupancy percentage 
of 88.8. 
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It will be noted that these combined facilities, with a total average 
rated capacity of 310 beds and authorized capacity of 204 beds, 
admitted a total of 4,783 persons to inpatient service. An average 
daily census or inpatient caseload of 194.9 was maintained, repre- 
senting a 95.5 percent utilization of the authorized beds. In addition 
to the services to inpatients, all of these hospitals provided medical 
care through their outpatient clinic departments to an ambulatory 
Indian population who made a total of 49,938 visits to these facilities 
during the fiscal year 1954. These statistics are quantitatively 
recorded for the respective separate institutions in the folowing table: 
ane Indian Hospital 18, 274 


Santa Fe Indian Hospital r 16, 236 
Albuquerque Indian Sanatorium 595 


a a 


Welfare.—The United Pueblos Agency budgets for the 3 fiscal years, 
1953 through 1955, were $59,745, $72,209, and $53,985, respectively. 
The last-mentioned figure excludes $29,075 budgeted for the Zufi area 
field office for the fiscal year 1955. 

One social worker makes available welfare services to 18 widely 
scattered pueblos, involving approximately 15,124 persons and 2 
Navaho communities, Alamo and Canoncito, with a population of 921 
persons. In addition to the 18 pueblos and 2 Navaho communities, 
the United Pueblos Agency social worker serves the Zufi area field 
office, consisting of the Zufii Pueblo and the Ramah Navaho Reser- 
vation, having a population of 4,010, and the Jicarilla Apache 
Reservation, having a population of 1,098. This amounts to a grand 
total of 21,153 persons. 

Professional welfare services were first made available to the Pueblo 
Indians in 1949. In 1948, the State Department of Public Welfare 
had accepted less than a dozen applications for old-age assistance, 
with the Bureau assuming responsibility for payment of grants. 
Since 1948, the State increased services and now assumes full financial 
responsibility for Indian cases under the public assistance program. 
This program includes old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the disabled. State general assistance is 
not available to Indians residing on reservations. State services are 
available to blind, deaf, and crippled children, and child-welfare 
services are extended within budget and staff limitations. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs appropriates funds to assist Indians 
on reservations, who are in need and who are not eligible for public 
assistance. The agency general assistance program assists in cases 
such as that of a single widow, over 50 years of age, with no resources, 
uneducated and not considered employable. Of about 1,200 cases 
(both State and Bureau) receiving some form of assistance, it is the 
subcommittee’s opinion that grants in general are utilized to the 
advantage of the family and there is little misuse of funds. 

The State welfare department, private agencies, and various 
Federal agencies are used to the fullest extent, and a good working 
relationship is maintained and cooperation is excellent. 

The agency social worker affords service in adoption cases, care of 
homeless dependent and neglected children, and makes service avail- 
able to any child who, because of some problem, may be in need of 
service, Work with delinquent children is not a major phase of child- 
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welfare activities, although service is given to a small number of delin- 
quents on an individual casework basis. Without sufficient funds, 
facilities, or staff, it is not possible to adequately service delinquent 
cases. 

In 1953-54, 22 delinquent children’s cases referred to welfare for 
service were obviously a result of delinquent parents or relatives. The 
subcommittee believes there may be some increase in delinquency 
within the pueblo area 

Other than services to children and the general assistance program, 
numerous miscellaneous services are made available in the areas of 
counseling and planning with people in trouble, not involving financial 
need, and work with tribal councils. 


K. COLORADO RIVER INDIAN TRIBES 


The Colorado River Indian Tribes are composed of the following: 


Popula- 
tion 


Mohave_._- a % 750 
Chemehuevi- - - _- eee? ee oa oT eee 325 
Fort Mohave 110 
Navaho IN eres 395 
Hopi_- 

The Yuma Tribes are: Popula- 

tion 

Quechan 
Cocopah 
Fort Mohave 


1 Living in Needles, Calif. 


The total number enrolled on each reservation is: 


Colorado River Reservation 
Yuma Reservation. Lee 
Fort Mohave Reservation 


The total acreage of restricted ‘alia by reservations is: 


Colorado River Reservation 
Yuma Reservation. --- -- 
Fort Mohave Reservation _ 
Chemehuevi Reservation a Bees 

The chief occupational skills iaihuihs densiiing: ies Ss, carpenters, 
oilers, equipment operators, bead workers, and arts and crafts. 

The Fort Mohave Indians have supplied many tract workers for 
the railroads of the United States. 

Living conditions and income level.—The majority of the Colorado 
Indians live in frame, clay, or earth houses. 

In 1949, the average yearly income per family by tribes was as 
follows: 
Colorado River Reservation-_-- 
Yuma Reservation__________-__- 
Fort Mohave Reservation 
These incomes are higher than the average income per family of In- 
dians in the southwestern area of the United States. 

A concise and detailed report was submitted by the Colorado River 
Agency which is inserted in the appendix of this report. 
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The testimony of the representatives of the Indian Council of the 
Colorado River Indians dealt primarily with the statistics of title to 
the lands on their reservation. By an act of Congress in 1864, the 
Reservation for the Colorado River Indians was inaugurated. By 
1876, the reservation lines were finaliy determined by a series of Execu- 
tive orders issued by the President of the United States, on the said 
act. 

After 70 years of living within the lines defined by law, a recent 
ruling of the Department of the Interior has placed a cloud upon 
the title of lands of the Colorado River Indians. This has resulted 
in their inability to lease certain lands and not only deprives them of 
valuable income but has caused serious damage to their morale. 

The state of confusion has caused much internal strife and dis- 
appointment in the policy of the United States Government toward 
the Indian. 

L. HUALAPAI INDIAN RESERVATION 


There are approximately 700 Hualapai Indians living on the reser- 
vation. The living standards for the Hualapais have improved very 
much during the past 10 years, but they are still much below those 
of the rural non-Indians living in the area. 

Living conditions and low income.—Housing conditions in particular 
have improved decidedly since the establishment of the tribal sawmill 
which provides low-cost rough lumber for home building. 

Loans have been made available from tribal funds. Today prac- 
tically every family has at least a small frame house with a good roof 
and wooden floors. Continued interest is shown by many of the 
Hualapais in further improving their housing by enlarging the build- 
ings and obtaining better furnishings. Improvidence has deterred 
many from improving their situation in ratio to increased incomes. 

Relocation.—The relocation program on the Hualapai Reservation 
has not worked as successfully as it has on other Indian reservations. 
Some of the Indians who were sent to Los Angeles were not able to 
obtain jobs so they became discouraged and returned to the reserva- 
tion. This discouraging situation gave the relocation program an 
unfavorable stamp. 

Law and order. —Law and order on the reservation has been sporadic. 
The law and order problem on the Hualapai Reservation could be 
improved with additional appropriations, the revision of the law and 
order code, and by providing an institution where those juvenile 
delinquents needing referral can be sent. 

Education.—The school-age population of the Hualapais is 168. 
Of this number 67 are enrolled in Federal day schools. There are 14 
attending Federal boarding schools, 71 in public schools, 4 in mission 
schools, and 12 who are not enrolled in any school. 

Several years ago the Government built an expensive school. 
Over $50,000 was spent on a school at Frazer Wells, where there were 
logging operations going on at the time. However, since it is about 
23 miles from Peach Springs, the center of the reservation, to Frazer 
Wells, the school has remained idle while they need schools so badly 
at Peach Springs. 

The high-school children are transported by bus to Seligman, Ariz., 
a distance of 39 miles. This is under the Johnson-O’ Malley contract. 
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Health.—A major complaint was registered by Rupert Parker, presi- 
dent of the Hualapai Tribal Council, because the hospital was closed 
and means of transporting persons who need hospitalization are not 
available and the distances are great. He further reported he had 
been told that all funds for health purposes were exhausted. 

Mr. Parker stated that the Hualapais have had problems for 125 
years. 

One of the first ones they had [he said] was the checkerboarding in the reserva- 
tion. Every odd section belonged to the Santa Fe Railroad at one time. But 
just very lately, I think it was in 1946 or 1947, when the Santa Fe relinquished 
all of its odd sections over to the Hualapai Reservation. 

Today the reservation is badly in need of water which could be 
provided by water wells if sufficient funds were available. 


M. SAN CARLOS INDIAN RESERVATION 


Living conditions.—The San Carlos Indian Reservation contains 
1,640,000 acres. It was created by Executive order issued December 
14, 1872, by President U. S. Grant. There are approximately 4,000 
members of the tribe. They live in two scattered communities, San 
Carlos and Bylas. 

The average income per family in 1954 was $890. 

Law and order.—In its law enforcement program, the tribe operates 
under a law and order code of 1941 which defines 50 different minor 
offenses. The personnel responsible for law enforcement include 2 
tribal judges, the chief of police and 8 policemen. The judges and the 
police force are employed by the tribe and their salaries are paid from 
tribal funds. 


The 1954 records of the tribal court show the following cases of 
convictions involving adults only: 


Disorderly conduct drunk 
Slander 

Assault and battery (drunken brawls) 

eee ~< 

Liquor violation 

Abduction 

a ceceittil thier depute cinmcgueaminicen ihe tidiseecalantio sah Seaside lances ig Wik on iii 
Failure to support 

Illicit cohabitation 

Theft (petty) 

Bastardy 


Total 


During the same period, cases in which there were convictions in- 
volving juveniles 14 to 18 years of age were as follows: 


Disorderly conduct drunk 

Slander 

Illicit cohabitation 

Assault and battery 

Liquor violation 

DE, CEU, noon nce estan Br ST, OE Se NERS ERTS IE LINE FE 
Disorderly conduct 

Escape 

Abduction 

Theft 


on 
RN Wr RN wr © 
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Education.—The Indian Service maintains and operates two day- 
schools. One is in San Carlos and is attended by 379 children. The 
other in Bylas is attended by 110 children. Two mission schools, 
which are operated by the Lutheran Church, accommodate a total of 
225 children. The public schools in Globe and Fort Thomas, the 2 
nearest towns to the reservation, have 119 children. The greater part 
of these are in high school. Rice public school at San Carlos has 11 
Indian children. The Indian children have almost a 100 percent 
attendance record, which is remarkable. 

Health.—The facilities for health on this reservation are similar to 
those on many Indian reservations throughout the country. Since 
the reservation is far removed from modern medical centers and since 
doctors are reluctant to practice in isolated places, the hospital main- 
tained by the Indian Service at San Carlos is not equipped to handle 
surgery. 

he settlement at Bylas has very little medical service in transport- 
ing the sick to the hospital at San Carlos. The ambulance they do 
have has been frequently breaking down and cannot be used to 
properly serve as needed. 

Welfare.—The welfare program consists of processing and taking 
care of welfare cases of needy members of the San Carlos tribe who 
are unable to provide for themselves and are unable to qualify for 
the public assistance program of the State of Arizona. During the 
calendar year 1954, the tribe granted $21,104.08 to 366 tribal members 
who needed general assistance or relief. 

During the same year, the State of Arizona contributed to members 
of the tribe who qualified for State public assistance program as follows: 

In Gila County: 613 persons received old age assistance in amounts 
totaling $31,477; 147 received assistance to the blind in amounts 
totaling $8,454; assistance to dependent children was paid 683 clients, 
including 286 families, in amounts totaling $21,792. 

In Graham County: 312 persons received old-age assistance in 
amounts totaling $18,136; 26 received assistance to the blind in 
amounts totaling $1,820; assistance to dependent children was paid 
to 360 clients in amounts totaling $31,776. In other words, the State 
granted a total of $113,455 in public assistance to San Carlos Apache 
Indian clients in the 2 counties. 


—— 
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N. FORT APACHE INDIAN RESERVATION 
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Living conditions.—The Fort Apache Indian Reservation contains 
approximately 1,600,000 acres. The present Indian population is 
approximately 3,800. The principal reservation industries are cattle 
raising and the sale of timber. The average annual income per family 
is approximately $1,000. 

Law and order.—The problems of law and order on the Fort Apache 
Indian Reservation are similar to those of the other Indian reserva- 
tions, with a surprising difference in that of 86 individual juveniles 
involved, 40 were males and 46 were females. This is the antithesis of 
the usual ratio between male and femal in either juvenile delinquencies 
or adult delinquencies on Indian reservations. 

Education.—The law and order code of the White Mountain Apache 
Tribe of Arizona provides for punishment by a fine for failure of 
parents to send their children to school. The total number of children 
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between the ages of 6 and 18 years who attended school was 1,032, of 
a total of 1,135, during 1953-54. The percentage of attendance as 
reported on the annual school report in May 1954 ranged from 91 per- 
cent at the Whiteriver day school to 99.3 percent at the Theodore 
Roosevelt school, which provides boarding facilities for the pupils. 

Health —Tuberculosis 1s still a serious problem at the Fort Apache 
Reservation as it is on most reservations. Public health nurses have 
not been able to get into the homes because of the lack of transporta- 
tion for their home visits and conferences. Chest X-rays have been 
taken in some of the cases, but a complete survey and adequate 
followup have been impossible because of lack of an X-ray technician 
and lack of a rapid X-ray unit. One of these units was assigned to 
this area in the fall of 1953, but was never sent. Inquiries regarding 
this unit have been unsuccessful in locating it. 

In order to combat the incidence of tuberculosis, a complete X-ray 
survey of the entire population must be made, providing a complete 
file on every person. . 

Among the infants and preschoolchildren, enteritis (diarrhea, 
dysentery) is a very prevalent disease. It was responsible for the 
greatest number of deaths in this group during the fiscal year 1954. 
Basically, this is due to a combination of factors, among which are 
poor home conditions, unsanitary surroundings, and contaminated 
water supplies. Prevention depends on improving hygiene and sani- 
tation standards, better food, and better living conditions in general. 
Failure to give enough water to victims of enteritis increases the 
deaths. 

Welfare-—No welfare workers or other personnel are stationed at 
the agency. Relief is handled by a committee of the tribal council 
working in conjunction with the county worker. Eligible members of 
the tribe participate in the categories of social security, old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children under the 
Federal-State program. General relief costs are met from tribal 
funds. No gratuitous Indian Service funds are expended for welfare 
purposes. 

0. PAPAGO INDIAN RESERVATION 


Living conditions—The Papago Indian Reservations include 
2,855,000 acres. The population totals approximately 8,200 Papagos 
who live on 3 reservations. They have 73 widely scattered vil- 
lages. Between 800 and 900 families maintain a very precarious 
livelihood from subsistence farming, small cattle holdings, the cutting 
and selling of wood, and seasonal off-the-reservation labor. This 
group consists of the uneducated, non-English-speaking people whose 
incomes range from a bare subsistence level downward. Their living 
conditions in many instances are primitive with poor housing and 
poor facilities. 

Relocation and employment.—The Papago Development program 
has as its objective the establishment of the Papago Indian people 
on an economic level comparable to that of the rural population of 
southern Arizona. A family unit that meets the requirements and 
can adapt itself, through relocation, to a new life is furnished financial 
assistance. This assistance is provided if it is not able to make the 
expensive move on its own. A total of 124 persons were relocated 
in 1955, but it is too early to judge the results of the relocation program. 
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The Arizona State Employment Service, through its Tucson office, 
has undertaken a program to make available to the people living on 
the Papago Indian Reservation all of the services provided by the 
Arizona State Employment Service. During the first 6 months the 
special program for the Papago Reservation was in operation, 56 
applications were taken on the reservation. From July 1952 through 
December 1954, 537 new applications were taken. One hundred and 
twenty-two nonagricultural and 144 agricultural placements were 
made for those living on the Papago Reservation. 

Law and order—The juvenile court cases before the tribal court 
showed a total of 55 arrests in 2 years. There were 34 cases of in- 
toxication as the most frequent offense. In cases before the juvenile 
court, there were 33 Indian cases, the largest number of cases were 
charges of drinking and fighting. 

Education.—The total enrollment in all types of schools for the 
Papago Indian children is 2,090. One of the principal difficulties is 
the distances that have to be traveled daily by children going to day 
schools. There has been progress in increasing the number of children 
attending schools. 

Health —The health conditions among the Papago Indians is one 
of the acute problems. In 1947, a fire destroyed the Papago Hospital 
at Sells, Ariz. The hospital has not been replaced. A report has 
been submitted to Congress on the need for the restoration of this 
hospital as a factor in reducing the acute health problems on the 
reservation. This report appears in the appendix of this report. 

Infant mortality on the Papago Reservation is extremely high. A 
survey of 260 children showed that 25 percent died before they reached 
the age of 1 year, approximately 40 percent died before they reached 
the age of 6, and 52 percent died before they reached the age of 18. 
This means on an average of 17 years is the life expectancy for Papago 
Indian children in comparison with a life expectancy of 69 years for 
the general population throughout the United States. Such a high 
death rate is unbelieveable in this era of modern health facilities and 
so-called wonder drugs. 

A sustained health program must be inaugurated on this reservation 
as well as on others where such conditions exist to eradicate this high 
infant death rate. 

P. PIMA INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


The Pima area office has jurisdiction over four Indian reservations. 
They are: Gila River, Salt River, Fort McDowell, and Maricopa. 
The headquarters for the four reservations is located at Sacaton, 
Ariz., which is approximately 50 miles southeast of Phoenix on the Gila 
River Reservation. 

The Gila River Reservation has an area of 372,000 acres and an 
Indian population of approximately 5,260 people. The Salt River 
Reservation includes an area of 46,000 acres and an Indian population 
of 1,290 people. The Fort McDowell Indian Reservation has ap- 
proximately 25,000 acres and an Indian population of about 250. And 
the Maricopa Indian Reservation has an area of approximately 22,000 
acres and an Indian population of 150. The total for the four reserva- 
tions includes an area of approximately 465,000 acres and an Indian 
population of nearly 7,000 people. 

Employment and relocation.—The Pima area field office of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has submitted an extensive report on reloca- 
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tion and employment projects to benefit Indians. The report on 
relocation appears in the appendix of this report. 

The Seater yment Security Commission, Arizona State Employment 
Service, affiliated with the United States Employment Service, pub- 
lished, in March 1955, a booklet entitled ‘Expanded Services. to 
Arizona Reservation Indians.”’ It is a 36-page document covering its 
program of expanded services to reservation Indians in Arizona for the 
year 1954. ‘This also appears in the appendix. 

Law and order.—Currently there are only two policemen assigned to 
yolice the entire area. This is due to the limited appropriations for 
i and order activities. In addition, however, the Salt River Tribe 
employs a policeman on a part-time basis, payable from tribal funds. 
Likewise, the Gila River Pima-Maricopa Indian community employs 
extra policemen on special occasions. 

The average non-Indian community employs an average of 1 law- 
enforcement officer for each 1,000 population. Based on an Indian 
population of 6,891, the need for 7 policemen is indicated. However, 
it is believed that 5 full-time policemen would be adequate. 

The Gila River Pima-Maricopa Indian community has the only 
tribal court operation with an approved code which sets forth the 
offenses. The other three tribes have adopted this code as their own. 
Violators of the code are brought to Sacaton for trial and incarcera- 
tion. The Gila River community employes its own judge and clerk 
of the court. Subsistence costs for prisoners are defrayed from court 
fines. The Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian community has under 
consideration a code of offenses and will establish its own court in 
due time. 

Relations with nonreservation law-enforcement officers, State, 
county, and municipal, are good. For example, the cities of Mesa 
and Chandler will hold ov ernight without charge law violators awaiting 
transfer to Sacaton. The Indian policemen work closely with outside 
law-enforcement officers. They report that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has been helpful and cooperative. 

Testimony brought out that certain juvenile offenses were under the 
jurisdiction of the Maricopa County superior court, the Pinal superior 
court, the Tribal Court-Pima-Maricopa Indian county, and juvenile 
cases in Federal court. Although the statistics in themselves do not 
reflect a comparison, they do indicate the type of prevalent violations 
committed by Indian juveniles. Drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct are the most prevalent offenses. Among the Federal juvenile 
offenses, theft and burglary were the most numerous in criminal 
cases, 

tducation.—The most important element among the objectives of 
the educational program for the Pima Indians is the change from 
Indian Service-operated schools to attendance in public schools by 
all Indian children. More than 98 percent of the Pimas speak English 
and they are now accustomed to attending school. However, there 
are some problems affecting the Pima educational program which are 
included in the agency’s report, which is included in the appendix. 

Health—The Pimas have a hospital at Sacaton with good equipment 
for surgery, but an ineffective surgical program due to insufficient 
funds for the support of a proper staff. The largest number of cases 
treated at the hospital were due to alcoholism. Indirectly, alcohol 
was found to be responsible for the high number of accident cases 
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which were treated. Among the diseases, tuberculosis, diabetes, and 
infant diarrhea are the most numerous. 

The Pimas have inaugurated a health and welfare committee which 
has contributed much to improve health conditions on the reservation. 
Again, however, the lack of funds for personnel and operations is a 
deterrent to a proper health program. 

Welfare.—The Pimas have a welfare committee, which is composed 
of leading Indian men and women and represents each of the eight 
districts. This committee interprets the policies and services of the 
social service division to the Indians in the district. It brings the 
people’s problems and needs to the social worker’s attention. These 
are discussed at monthly staff meetings. Through counseling and 
other services, the worker seeks to help the family achieve a solution 
to its problems and make a satisfactory social adjustment. Protective 
services to children are also provided, when they are not available or 
provided by the State and local agencies. 


Q. HOPI INDIAN RESERVATION 


Living conditions.—The Hopi Indian Reservation, with headquarters 
at Keams Canyon, Ariz., is composed of a total of 330 Indians. They 
live in 12 villages and occupy 631 acres of land. 

The Hopi Indians have an abiding social system based on a tradi- 
tion of strong clan and family relationships. 

The mean family income is less than $749 per year, with some 
families making as little as $250 a year and some earning as much as 
$1,500 a year. The living conditions of these families were found to 
be similar to those of families with comparable incomes on other 
Indian reservations. 

Law and order.—It has been pointed out that, because of the strong 
clan and family relationships, juvenile delinquency on the Hopi 
Reservation is not as serious as some of the Indian reservations 
reported during the course of these hearings and studies. 

uring the past year, 8 boys and 1 girl appeared in the court of 
Indian offenses, 2 on charges of liquor violations and 6 on charges of 
disorderly conduct as a result of intoxication. Of this group, only 
1 boy was under 16. Two were second offenders and were sentenced 
to 60 days in jail. Two were sentenced to 15 days in jail, and the 
others, including the 15-year-old, were released in their parents’ 
custody. ‘The parents were warned as to their responsibility. 

The responsibility for maintaining law and order on the entire 
Hopi Reservation, which has a normal resident population of 3,300, 
is handled by 1 Indian policeman who is paid from gratuity funds, 
On special occasions, ak as ceremonials and other tribal gatherings, 
he is assisted by deputies who are paid from tribal funds. 

Education.—In. the 1953-54 school year, there was an enrollment 
of 174 children at the Keams Canyon boarding school. This figure 
was increased to 224 for the 1954-55 year. School enrollment on the 
Hopi Reservation totaled 808 children. The enrollment in off- 
reservation schools in 1953-54 was 147 and, in 1954-55, 126. 

Absenteeism on the Hopi Reservation has not been a serious problem, 
Attendance in schools has reached as high as 98 percent at certain 
periods. The lowest percentage of attendance edie drops below 
90 percent. The school is the center of the community and the people 
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are assisted by the principal in many ways. This helps to promote 
a mutual working relationship between the school personnel and the 
parents. 

R. NEVADA INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


There are 14 Indian reservations in the State of Nevada. They 
are as follows: Carson Colony, Yerington Reservation, Lovelock 
Colony, Reno-Sparks Colony, Winnemucca Colony, Yerington Colony, 
Duckwater Reservation, Fallon Reservation and Colony, Pyramid 
Lake Reservation, J. Walker River Reservation, Washoe Reservation, 
Yomba Shoshone Reservation, McDermitt Reservation, and Summit 
Lake Reservation. 

At present there are approximately 5,000 Indians living on the 25 
reservations and colonies in the State. Because of the remote dis- 
tances from the reservations, there were no representatives from the 
various reservations and colonies at the hearings in Phoenix, Ariz. 
However, a report was submitted to the subcommittee which is 
included in the appendix of this report. 


S. CALIFORNIA INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


Living conditions and income level_—The Sacramento area office of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has jurisdiction over 116 reservations 
and rancherias in 33 counties in the State of California. About 15 
are unoccupied at present. They vary in size from less than 1 acre 
to 87,000 acres. There are three subagencies. They are: the Hoopa 
Valley subagency located on the Hoopa Valley Reservation in Hum- 
boldt County; the Riverside subagency located in the Federal Build- 
ing in the city of Riverside, ¢ ‘alif.; and the Palm Springs subagency 
located in the city of Palm Springs, Calif. There are more than 
one-half million acres of Indian trust land under the jurisdiction of 
the Sacramento area. 

There are approximately 7,000 Indians who reside on the reserva- 
tions and rancherias. They comprise approximately 1,400 families. 
It is estimated that an additional 4,000 Indians have interests in 
trust land in the State of California. There are many Indians residing 
in California, perhaps 20,000 to 25,000, who have practically no con- 
tact with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Since the various reservations and rancherias are widely scattered 
throughout the State and as the Bureau of Indian Affairs representa- 
tives are unable to make frequent contact with these people, it is 
not possible at this time to estimate accurately the number of Indians 
who are self-supporting nor the average annual income per family, 
In a previous report, it was estimated that the average income per 
family was $1,100. 

With a few exceptions, however, the reservation resources are in- 
sufficient to support the Indians residing thereon and it is necessary 
that they secure employment off the reservation. The land is chiefly 
valuable for home sites. 

In answer to Senator Langer’s question as to what proportion of 
the Fort Yuma Indians are indigent, Leonard M. Hill, director of the 
area Office, stated: 

A very high percentage at Fort Yuma are indigent. There are 1,100 people 


on the reservation, and the land, about three-fourths of it is irrigated agricultural 
land but it was allotted in 10-acre tracts about 40 or 50 years ago. The 10-acre 
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size was too small for an economic unit and, in the meantime, we have this frac- 
tionation process by inheritance and it is difficult to hire any one of them to farm 
the tracts, and the whole reservation has deteriorated during the war because of 
a seepage problem. 

Mr. Hill further testified that many Indians are not well situated 
financially and the general economic level of the Indians in California 
is very low. As a community, however, he stated that the Indians 
do not have the conditions of poverty and hopelessness that are found 
in many other areas where there are no opportunities for outside 
employment, such as in Arizona, New Mexico and the Sioux country. 

In the latter areas, the reservations are large and there are more 
Indians than there are jobs. 

Law and order.—With the enactment of Public Law 280, 83d Con- 
gress, 2d session, criminal jurisdiction was transferred to the State of 
California so that the Indian Office no longer employs law-and-order 
personnel and no funds are made available for this activity. No 
statistics are compiled as to the incidence of juvenile delinquency and 
lawlessness on the reservation. 

Testimony of witnesses at the Palm Springs hearings indicated, 
however, that law and order on the Indian reservations and rancherias 
in California presents a problem. Although some counties have in- 
creased their staff to assume jurisdiction over offenses committed by 
or against an Indian on Indian reservations, the Indian people testi- 
fied that they are receiving very little attention from the county law- 
enforcement officials. Many acts of violence, crimes, and delin- 
quencies committed transpire without action on the part of the county 
law-enforcement agencies. John Don Keller, district attorney for 
San Diego County, Calif., stated that although it may be incon- 
venient at times to notify ‘law-enforcement agencies of criminal vio- 
lations on the Indian reservations, the legal machinery is available to 
prosecute those who violate the law. He advised that if the law- 
enforcement officials are not fulfilling their duties and responsibili- 
ties, then the Indians could appear before the board of supervisors 
and point out the problem to them. He stated that he was sure the 
board of supervisors would act immediately to correct whatever diffi- 
culties may be brought to their attention. 

Education.—All Indians in California attend public schools and 
their attendance is in compliance with the State law. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act, has a contract with 
the State of California which provides for the payment of $205,000 
for the fiscal year 1955. The purpose of this payment is to supple- 
ment those school districts which have significant acreage of tax-free 
trust land and are otherwise in adverse financial condition. The 
Bureau does not maintain an Indian school census nor does the State 
compile the census on a racial basis. Since 1952, no California In- 
dian pupils have been admitted to Bureau boarding schools, but most 
of those in attendance at that time have been allowed to complete 
their studies. 

Health.—The program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in California 
is actively directed toward the withdrawal of its supervision and 
services in keeping with the expressed intent of the Congress of the 
United States. In accordance with this policy, the Bureau has taken 
steps to transfer community service responsibilities to appropriate 
State and local agencies. Officials of the Indian Office expressed their 
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belief that the Indians are receiving fair treatment and that the service 
is equal or superior to that formerly provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This contention, however, was strongly resisted by Cruz Siva, 
member of the tribal council of the Los Coyotes Reservation. Mr. 
Siva, who is also a member of the Indian Congress of California, 
pointed out in his testimony that in many instances the Indians are 
not receiving services that a first-class citizen would expect. 

The Indian Bureau does provide health services to the Indians in 
California. It is noted that the health conditions of the Indians in 
California are similar to those of the Indians in other sectors of the 
Southwest. The principal diseases are respiratory diseases (tuber- 
culosis and pneumonia), skin diseases, including impetigo and scabies, 
arthritis, diabetes, rheumatic fever, venereal diseases, polio, measles, 
mumps, diarrhea, chickenpox, whooping cough and typhoid fever. 
The principal causes of death are tuberculosis, accidents (notably 
automobile and shootings), cerebral hemorrhage, cerebral thrombosis, 
and old-age complications. 

The Indian service provides 2 hospitals, 2 tuberculosis sanato- 
riums, and 4 hospitals on a contractual basis. These com- 
prise a total of 177 beds for the use of the Indian population in 
California. Testimony was introduced at the hearings to show 
that some of the Indians were not getting the same attention as those 
non-Indians who are serviced at the same hospitals. And, further, 
that more and more Indians are preferring to go to non-Indian 
hospitals for medical attention. 

Welfare —The Sacramento area office no longer has a welfare pro- 
gram, since the various counties in the State of California have assumed 
that responsibility. The Indian Office activities are limited to dis- 
bursements of funds of minors and incompetents. These are derived 
from the sale or lease of trust property. The Indian Office cooperates 
with State and county welfare officials, in connection with the dis- 
bursement of funds, eligibility for welfare assistance, the appointment 
of guardians and related problems. In the welfare program, therefore, 
the State of California is unlike the States of Arizona, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, and other areas which were considered by the subcom- 
mittee at the hearings. 


IV. Conciusions AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Indian problem in the United States is not a new one and it is 
one that will confront the Federal Government and a number of the 
States for many years to come. A relationship of paternalism has 
evolved with the passage of time since the colonization of America 
began. The development of this relationship was the result of the 
changing ethical concept toward the exploitation of the Indian’s lands 
and his acceptance as a human being. 

While the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency held 
hearings and studied the segment of the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency among Indians, it was found that there are interrelated eco- 
nomic, social, and political factors that contribute to juvenile delin- 
quency among the Indians living on the reservations and those enrolled 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the Interior. 

The subcommittee does not presume to have prepared a compre- 
hensive study of the entire Indian problem. It does believe, however, 
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that in the course of the four hearings in North Dakota, the hearings 
in Phoenix, Ariz.; Palm Springs, Calif.; and Washington, D. C., facts 
were brought out that warrant making certain recommendations. 
These recommendations, if acted upon, would go far toward reducing 
the incidence of juvenile delinquency among the Indian population. 
The incidence of juvenile delinquency was found in many instances to 
be higher among the Indians than among the non-Indian population 
of the United States. 

It was found that poverty and economic want among Indian families 
have a causal relationship in contributing to delinquency among their 
children. While realizing that the task of raising the economic level! 
of the thousands of Indian families is a formidable one, there are sug- 

ested plans which, if carried through, would contribute to that ob- 
jective. The suggestions include: 

1. An intensified relocation program to enable more families to 
leave reservations and locate where employment is available. Such 
a program should provide for both temporary economic aid which 
might be required by a family making such a relocation, and the guid- 
ance and counseling services which may be needed in making possible 
the family’s adjustment to the changed environment. 

2. The develmaauenis of a comprehensive program providing for 
direct loans to Indians to enable them to secure the capital needed for 
farming and ranching enterprises. 

3. Intensification of public employment services to stimulate more 
extensive employment opportunities for Indians. It is necessary to 
combat the resistance of many employers to hiring Indians. 

_ 4, The establishment of Federal and State work projects on or near 
Indian reservations. 

5. The providing of better housing for the Indians. Both the Fed- 
eral Housing Act and the Farmers’ Home Act contain provisions which 
prevent those who are enrolled as Indians but do not live on the reser- 
vations from securing the benefits under those acts. The subcommit- 
tee recommends that these acts be amended so that such restrictions 
would be eliminated. It is urged that low-cost rental housing projects 
be undertaken on the reservations. The housing project put in 
operation by the Ute Indians in Colorado should be studied as a 
Te roject for all Indian reservations. 

ere is a need for more expeditious handling of land and lease 
uaseueen by the Indian Bureau. The delays have resulted in 
financial loss to the Indians. 

7. Legislation should be enacted by Congress to deal with the 
problem of fractionated land interests. This would improve the 
economic condition of many Indians. 

8. Study should be devoted to the problem of water supply in the 
Indian reservations. The lack of water for farming and ranching on 
the Pima Reservation has adversely affected the income of the Indians 
on that reservation. The area of this reservation once included some 
of the most fertile lands in Arizona which are now barren because of 
the loss of their prior water rights. 

9. The economic status of the Colorado River tribes has been 
seriously affected by the Department of the Interior’s legal interpre- 
tation as to the title to certain lands. The Colorado River tribes 
had considered that they held title to those lands since 1876, when 
reservation lines were determined by a series of Executive orders 

64039—55——-4 
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under an act of Congress passed in 1864. This cloud on land titles 
has prevented the Colorado Indians from obtaining valuable leases 
which would help to raise their income level. 

The need for improved social and welfare services on the Indian 
reservations can scarcely be overemphasized. One of the greatest 
needs on the reservation is for expert community organization workers. 
Such personnel could aid in developing firmer and better organized 
leadership within the Indian group itself. The placement of such 
workers on reservations would be fully consistent with the democratic 
and desirable principle that people are best aided who are helped to 
help themselves. 

There is also keen need for enlarged and invigorated child-welfare 
services. Many State welfare departments are attempting to give 
service on reservations but meager funds for this purpose result in a 
service which, where existent, is on a too little and a too late policy. 
Special Federal appropriations for the development of adequate child- 
welfare services on Indian reservations would, in the long run, save 
the still larger sums which will be required to pay the costs which will 
be involved in caring for neglected youngsters after they have become 
grossly inadequate adult citizens. 

It is recommended that additional Federal appropriations be made 
to insure adequate community and child-welfare services on reser- 
vations. It is the view of the subcommittee that responsibility for 
the administration of these services should be shifted to the respective 
States. As rapidly as this can be accomplished, funds so appropriated 
should be allotted to the respective States for the development or to 
insure the continuation of such services. 

[t is essential, in connection with the welfare of both Indian youth 
and adults, that the States assume responsibility for the care of those 
mentally ill. It is recommended that the Indian Bureau enter into 
the appropriate agreements with States as rapidly as possible. 

A serious lack was found in provisions for the granting of general 
economic assistance to families in real need. The recommendation 
has been made that additional funds be appropriated to meet that 
need. It is the opinion of the subcommittee that responsibility for the 
administration of such assistance should be transferred to the estab- 
lished public-welfare agencies of the several States as soon as the 
change can be made. 

Adverse health conditions may contribute to juvenile delinquency 
in various respects. The subcommittee believes that greatly enlarging 
the scope of public-health programs should be a priority to improve 
the health of Indians on reservations. Recently the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs inaugurated, on an experimental basis, a health plan on 
Indian reservations in the State of Washington. The results have 
been gratifying and it is recommended that sufficient funds be appro- 
priated to establish such a health plan for the benefit of the Indians 
on all the reservations throughout the United States. The need is 
especially apparent among the tribes in Arizona which show high 
incidence of tuberculosis and pneumonia. 

It is recommended that the Indian Bureau encourage and propagate 
more effective action in determining the parentage and the ordering 
of support payments for illegitimate children. Passage by Congress 
of Senate bill 1955, better known as the runaway father’s bill, would 
aid in this problem. It is also recommended that desertion by fathers 
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be included in the so-called 10 major crimes covering Federal juris- 
diction in the matter. 

Additional funds should be appropriated to provide ambulances 
and mobile health units for those reservations in areas such as Arizona 
where the Indian settlements are remote from the Indian hospitals, 
The Indian hospital in the Papago Indian Reservation at Sells, Ariz., 
should be restored. 

A number of the recommendations point to the need for new 
legislation at both the State and Federal levels, while other recom- 
mendations are directed at ways and means of improving coordination 
and teamwork among the tribal, State, Federal governmental, and 
other agencies and organizations dealing with Indian affairs. 

Two of the very important governmental responsibilities toward 
the Indians are in the areas of education and the maintenance of law 
and order. They are both of paramount importance in relation to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

The carrying out of the responsibility for improving educational 
standards and the furthering of educational opportunities among the 
Indians would assist substantially in preventing delinquency among 
the Indian children. To achieve this objective in a practical manner, 
the subcommittee recommends: 

1. Establishment of a comprehensive program which would provide 
for scholarships for Indian youth, similar to the educational provisions 
that have been offered under the veterans’ benefits. This would 
enable them to pursue courses of advanced study and training. 

2. Additional special courses in vocational and technical training 
should be provided in both public and Indian schools for adults as well 
as for youths residing on Indian reservations. This program should 
include part-time continuation school programs for those unable to 
attend full-time classes. 

The subcommittee recommends that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
provide immediate facilities for the education of the 6,000 Navaho 
children. These children are between the ages of 6 and 18 years, who 
have not as yet attended any school. Provision for schools is also 
necessary at certain other Indian reservations, even though they are 
not confronted with as serious a problem as that found at the Navaho 
Reservation. 

The subcommittee is of the opinion that present efforts to transfer 
the educational activities of the Indian Bureau to State authorities 
are sound. If such cannot be accomplished under provisions of the 
Johnson-O’ Malley Act, then special legislation should be enacted to 
achieve this goal. 

Laxity in law enforcement contributes to crime and delinquency in 
both children and adults on Indian reservations. The Congress should 
consider Federal reimbursement to the States for the cost of admin- 
istering law and order if and when the States assume jurisdiction over 
offenses committed by or against Indians on the reservations, under 
Public Law 280, which delegated civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
Indian lands (excepting jurisdiction relative to the so-called 10 major 
crimes) to the States in which these lands are located, if certain con- 
ditions relative to the assumption of such jurisdiction by the States 
were met. These conditions include the adoption of legislation by 
States necessary to the exercise of such jurisdiction. 
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In order to further improve law enforcement on Indian reservations, 
the subcommittee recommends that the following steps be taken: 

1. Allocation of Federal funds to States to assist them in securing 
the enlarged personnel and additional facilities necessary to their 
assuming responsibility for law enforcement on Indian lands under 
Public Law 280. 

2. Codification of Federal laws, including treaties and special 
agreements pertaining to American Indians. 

3. Adoption, through legislative enactment, of uniform definitions 
as to “‘who is an Indian” and “what is Indian country.” 

It is the belief of this subcommittee that much could be accomplished 
through invigorated and extended efforts to bring into being a con- 
tinuing program of community planning in relation to the local 
problems on each reservation area. Through such programs involving 
tribal, county, State, and Federal personnel and efforts, a variety of 
local activities might be stimulated. With reference specifically to 
youth, for example, such activities might include their participation 
in the programs of the Future Farmers of America, 4—H Clubs, and 
other programs. It might also result in the formation of other types 
of leisure time as well as in the provision of other recreational outlets. 

The Indian Reorganization Act (84 Stat. 984) provided for the 
organization of Indians into tribal groups with constitutions and 
charters approved by the Department of the Interior. Not all tribes, 
however, were thus organized. Several difficulties have developed in 
these tribal organizations. One of the difficulties relates to questions 
regarding the effectiveness and adequate representation of the govern- 
ing bodies on the several reservations. 

It is recommended that a thorough reexamination of the Indian 


Reorganization Act and an evaluation of the self-governing operations 
of each Indian tribe be made in order to determine if further legislative 
action is necessary to correct the difficulties encountered. 

The subcommittee believes that positive action upon a part of the 
foregoing recommendations would ameliorate those problems which 
were found to be contributing to delinquency among Indian children. 
in the United States. 
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APPENDIX 1 


CoNFERENCE WitH COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN BUREAU ON 
JUVENILE DeLINQuENCY AmoncGc INDIANS, Fespruary 14, 1955 


The persons attending the conference were Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons; 
Assistant Commissioner Selene Gifford; Miss Lucile Ahnawake Hastings, Branch 
of Welfare; Dr. James R. Shaw, Chief, Branch of Health; Richard Massey, 
Administration and Budgets; Rex Lee, Associate Commissioner; Peter N. 
Chumbris, associate counsel, United States Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

The conference convened at 10 a. m. at the office of the Commissioner of the 
Indian Bureau. Commissioner Emmons made an introductory statement on 
behalf of his staff of their appreciation to the subcommittee for the hearings and 
investigations of Indian affairs and juvenile delinquency among Indian youth. 
He felt that constructive action could be taken in line with the recommendations 
submitted by the subcommittee. 

A discussion followed on the 11l-point program to alleviate the deplorable 
conditions within which the Indians lived on the various Indian reservations. 

Each department representative was called on to give his department’s thinking 
on the recommendations and the program they have in mind for future action. 


Relocation 


Relocation was the first subject explored. It was agreed that thus far the 
relocation in large cities has just begun to scratch the surface. Mr. Emmons 
noted our recommendation for increased funds for relocation and expanded facili- 
ties to induce the Indians to remain in the city. These suggestions were also 
noted for relocated families. 

(a) A hospitalization and medical insurance plan for the Indian family, which 
would be operated through the Indian Bureau. 

(6) Loans for temporary periods of difficulty for Indian families that are 
relocated. 

(c) Consideration of a plan to relocate a large number of Indians with a $1,000 
per head inducement for the Indian that goes to the city. 

This would apply in areas where an economic survey shows that the area can 
support only so many families. In North Dakota it would require five to six 
thousand to be relocated. 

This latter suggestion, which is rather unique under relocation programing, 
required considerable discussion. The question was asked by the Commissioner 
of North Dakota’s attitude toward a migration of five to six thousands to another 
State. I could not answer for the people as to their desires in that matter. 

The Commissioner agreed a program should be instituted in North Dakota 
requiring the measure of aid that was given to the Navahos and Hopis of Arizona- 
New Mexico, which were rather extensive. 

It was also stated in the discussion on relocation that many Indians claim they 
return to the reservation because of the services afforded to Indians on reserva- 
tions. However, the real reason seems to be the homesickness experienced away 
from the open reservation. 

The Commissioner pointed out that a five-man board of a nonprofit corpora- 
tion has been formed to obtain grants trom foundations for studies of economic 
development on Indian reservations. This corporation will aid reservations as 
well as the Indian Bureau in determining how many families can be self-supporting 
on the various reservations. 
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Law and order 


This topic was discussed thoroughly also. I explained the jurisdictional issue 
in North Dakota and the problems resulting therefrom. I pointed out the fact 
that 90 percent of the Indians are under Federal jurisdiction, and it will be 
sometime before the State could assume jurisdiction even if it chose to do so, 
because of the time element involved in amending the Constitution and enacting 
legislation at the following session of the State legislature. The balance of the 
10 percent in Benson County, N. Dak., are in a legal dispute as to whether State 
of Federal jurisdiction exists. This question is now before the Supreme Court of 
North Dakota. Therefore, the Federal Government has a grave responsibility 
in improving the law-and-order problem on all reservations as well as those in 
North Dakota. Items that could use inquiry are: 

(a) The great variation in maximum penalties in tribal courts in relation to 
State courts for the same offenses, for example: 

Nonsupport: tribal court, 3 months; State court, 5 years; adultery: tribal 
court, 30 days; State court, 3 years; unlawful cohabitation: tribal court, 30 days; 
State court, 1 year. 

These three differences are the most prevalent on the Indian reservations. The 
Indian Bureau could reevaluate these low maximum sentences. And where the 
law permits, issue new regulations rectifying the problem and on other reservations 
advise the Indian reservation council to amend these laws and regulations to be 
more in line with the State maximum penalties for similar offenses. 

(b) The Indian Bureau, through its law and order officials in Washington, and 
the superintendents, could urge the law enforcement officers on each reservation 
and the tribal courts’ judges toward greater efficiency even in the light of the 
difficulties of obtaining suitable appropriation. 

(c) The Indian Bureau could urge the proper budget officials to present a 
stronger case before Congress of the absolute necessity of more funds for law and 
order on the Indian reservations. 


Health 


Dr. Shaw revealed improvement in health conditions in certain Indian reserva- 
tions. He explained that the use of modern medicines and improved facilities 
had proven beneficial in Washington State. The plan will be carried out in all 
reservations within the bounds of available funds. It is te be noted that the 
subcommittee urged in its recommendations that such action be taken. Dr. Shaw 
states that in the future the rate of early death in Indians will decrease and come 
more in line with the non-Indian population. The national average for non- 
Indians born today is 69 years, while with Indians it is a low 17 years. 

Welfare 

The subject of welfare was fully explored, especially in the field of aid to depend- 
ent children, child welfare guidance, and community analysts. ADC was discussed 
in the light of difficulties in law and order in urging action for determination of 
parentage and the requiring of fathers paying support money for their children 
that they have abandoned. ADC on Indian reservations was the subject of 
much discussion in the North Dakota hearings. It was pointed out at this meeting 
that, although injustices and infractions do occur in ADC programs, the program 
is designed for humanitarian relief and it is a necessity for many Indian children 
as well as non-Indian children. This program is a nonsegregated program on a 
nationwide basis. 

The Indian Bureau admitted that child welfare workers and community 
analysts were needed very much on the Indian reservations. Miss Gifford pointed 
out that increased appropriations for that purpose had made gains in the past 
few years and more social workers have been placed in the areas showing the 
greatest need. She admitted that all reservations and areas bave a need for this 
type of service. Mr. Massey, the budget officer for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
explained the difficulties in acquiring appropriations over and above ceiling figures 
submitted to the Indian Bureau. 


Education and recreation 


The education program in some areas is more progressive than in others in 
dealing with Indian children. The problem of the Navahos and Hopis in being 
furnished sufficient and effective facilities is the greatest problem in the Nation. 
However, recently, greatly improved conditions seem on their way to fulfillment. 
The Navaho-Hopi rehabilitation program recently inaugurated and not yet in 
full force will greatly alleviate the intolerable condition of having over 13,000 
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Indian children in Arizona’s Navaho-Hopi Tribes almost completely without any 
form of education. The discussion of the State schools furnishing education to 
Indian children with Federal aid under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act was significant 
in showing more children being taught in public schools. However, it was also 
pointed out that the Federal day schools and Federal boarding schools in some 
areas were a necessity because of the great distances from Indian reservations and 
settlements to some of the public schools. However, many of the Indian children 
attend Federal Indian schools because of social conditions at home and in the 
community rather than educational benefits. 


Recreation 


The subject of recreation was discussed also, as a means of affording activity to 
the youth and adults to cut down the leisure time which is a factor in combating 
juvenile delinquency and adult delinquency. 


Conclusion 


Commissioner Emmons, in trying to arrive at a workable solution, stated that 
the Indian Affairs Bureau will send its top specialists to North Dakota to meet 
with State officials and fully explore the North Dakota Indian problem. North 
Dakota will be used as a proving ground for proper projects to improve the con- 
ditions there which are applicable to Indians. Each department head was re- 
quired to submit recommendations for such a project. 

The meeting then discussed the proposed trip to North Dakota by Senator 
Langer and Commissioner Emmons. The purpose of the trip was te state the 
Indian Bureau’s policy on reimbursement. The Commissioner pointed out that 
the Secretary of the Interior would have to be consulted as well as the Budget 
Bureau before definite policy could be determined. I urged the conference to 
take the psychological advantage inherent in having Senator Langer and the 
Commissioner advising the joint session of the State legislature on the Indian 
Bureau’s policy on State assumption of jurisdiction and reimbursement by the 
Federal Government for such service. 

The meeting closed with a discussion of the steps the Commissioner would like 
to take in obtaining immediate approval of Indian Bureau policy on the issue of 
reimbursement to the States for the assumption of jurisdiction. 


Footnote 


The Supreme Court of North Dakota on February 19, 1955, rendered a 3-2 
decision holding that the State of North Dakota does not have jurisdiction over 
offenses committed by or against Indians in Indian country by virtue of 1946 
Federallaw. The result is that affirmative State legislature action must be taken 
for North Dakota to assume such jurisdiction. A discussion on this point is 
presented earlier in this report. 
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ApPpENDIXx 3 





Report oN CONFERENCE IN Norts Dakota Wits State Lecisiators, Bureau 
or InpIAN ArrarrRs OrriciaLs, AND State Orriciats To COORDINATE AND 
PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING OF PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN CURBING JUVENILE 
De.inquency Amone INDIANS IN Norta Dakora 


INTRODUCTION 


Since the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency held hearings 
on North Dakota Indian reservations in October 1954, numerous requests have 
been received from interested parties for aid in solving some of the problems of 
Indians in that State. Because any solution of these problems will require Federal 
and State legislative action, officials and legislators in North Dakota were anxious 
to discuss ways and means while the legislature was in session, otherwise action 
would be prolonged 2 more years, or until the legislature meets in 1957. 

The North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, through its executive director, 
Mr. John B. Hart, specifically requested that Senator William Langer and Senator 
Estes Kefauver make possible the loan of staff members of the subcommittee for 
a few days to confer on Indian problems in North Dakota. Senators Langer and 
Kefauver, after conferences with officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
officials of North Dakota, including Gov. Norman Brunsdale, all of whom urged 
action and asked for the help of the subcommittee, took the matter up with the 
subcommittee. It was decided to send Mr. Peter N. Chumbris, associate counsel, 
and Mr. Floyd A. Jensen, investigator, to North Dakota to confer and advise 
regarding the findings of this subcommittee during its research and hearings on 
juvenile delinquency among Indian children. Subsequent conversations with 
officials in North Dakota revealed the feeling on their part that the hearings held 
by this subcommittee had done much to promote understanding and generate 
constructive action toward final settlement of Indian problems. Staff members 
were deeply impressed with the fine cooperation and willing effort shown by 
members of the North Dakota Legislature and State officials. 

A supply of copies of the subcommittee’s Indian hearings were taken along for 
distribution to interested officials and the members of the legislature. Copies of 
bills now before the United States Senate, concerning Indians, were also taken 
along so that the legislature might know what is being done in Washington. 


CONFERENCES IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Upon reaching Bismarck, N. Dak., Mr. John Hart was contacted and he imme- 
diately began planning meeting with State officials and interested State legislators 
over a 5-day period. By request of the subcommittee, Mr. Robert Beasley of the 
eee of Indian Affairs was in attendance to answer questions and explain Bureau 

icy. 

+ iicetiaions of Indian matters with many legislators [list attached], members of 
the North Dakota Indian Commission, and State officials brought out forcefully 
that immediate action is needed, with Congress and the State legislature working 
on needed legislation to transfer jurisdiction. The State is willing to legislate, 
but must have the cooperation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, as well as Congress, 
to resolve the problems of Indians in North Dakota. In some cases simultaneous 
action is needed. This is pointed up by the present status of law and order on the 
Fort Totten Reservation. The congressional act of 1946 ceded jurisdiction over 
Indian offenses to North Dakota, but the State has refused, to a large extent, to 
exercise this jurisdiction, because of constitutional limitations and the lack of 
necessary legislation. 

Mr. William Mills, assistant United States attorney, related several recent 
instances involving law and order on reservations, which have created dissension 
between Indian and non-Indian residents. He pointed out that a Supreme Court 
decision last November in the McLean County case held that Indians committing 
offenses in Indian country, even though on deeded land, are not subject to State 
jurisdiction, and, as a result, Indians are going unchecked in matters of law and 
order. Two recent breaking and entering cases at Fort Yates, involving juveniles, 
have caused a good deal of resentment among non-Indian residents. It has come 
to the point, he related, that citizens are threatening to use guns to protect their 
property and carry guns for personal protection. He said that present law- 
enforcement policies do not deter violators and that juvenile control is lax, there 
being no facilities for handling juveniles who get in trouble. 
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The report and recommendations of the subcommittee, with special reference 
to Indian matters, were discussed with Mr. Mills and he agreed that the carrying 
out of these recommendations would be a proper approach to the problem of 
improving the lot of the Indians, and curbing juvenile delinquency among them 
in North Dakota. 

These recommendations and the report of the subcommittee were discussed 
with many legislators in private discussion groups and all agreed that the efforts 
of the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency had done much to 
pinpoint specific problems on reservations in North Dakota, and these recom- 
mendations, if carried out, would do much to alleviate present conditions among 
Indians, which contribute to juvenile delinquency. 

On Monday, February 7, 1955, staff members of the subcommittee met in 
conference with Gov. Norman Brunsdale, Mr. Carlyle Onsrud, executive director 
of the North Dakota State Welfare Board, and Mr. John B. Hart, executive 
director of the North Dakota Indian Commission. At that time ways and 
means of presenting the problems of the Indians to the legislature were discussed, 
as well as necessary steps that must be taken to secure action. Governor Bruns- 
dale pointed out that pending the rendering of a decision by the North Dakota 
Supreme Court, definite action would be difficult to propose. This decision 
involves whether the 1946 congressional act gives North Dakota jurisdiction over 
offenses committed by or against Indians on the Fort Totten Reservation, or 
whether the State of North Dakota must amend its constitution or enact legisla- 
tion to assume jurisdiction. It was pointed out and all agreed that there is little 
use asking the legislature to enact laws to assume jurisdiction if the Federal 
Government is not willing to reimburse the State for expenses incurred in enforcing 
the laws on reservations. Governor Brunsdale was wholehearted in his support 
of efforts of all concerned, and offered his full support and cooperation. 

Following this conference, Mr. Hart and Mr. Onsrud contacted legislative 
leaders, who proposed a meeting of all interested parties. All lawmakers from 
Indian counties were asked to attend, as well as members of welfare committees 
and State officials on the Indian commission. 

Mr. Chumbris, of the subcommittee staff, was voted the privilege of the floor, 
after being introduced by Mr. Joseph Wicks, representative from Sioux County. 
It was also announced that members of the staff of the subcommittee were in 
attendance to aid the legislature with problems of Indians. 

On Tuesday, February 8, 1955, staff members met with 34 members of the 
legislature and the following members of the North Dakota Indian Affairs Com- 
mission: Mr. Hart; Mr. Onsrud; Mr. T. H. H. Thorson, assistant attorney 
general; Mr. Bert Leire, representing Mr. Matt Dahl, commissioner of agriculture 
and labor. Mr. Robert Beasley, of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, was present to 
explain Bureau policy. 

This conference was highly productive, in that, for the first time members of all 
interested bodies were brought together to discuss problems and seek a mutual 
understanding. Keen interest was shown in the subcommittee’s work in North 
Dakota and some time was consumed in an explanation by Mr. Chumbris of the 
findings and recommendations of the subcommittee. Although, as was explained, 
this subcommittee’s primary concern is the field of juvenile delinquency, all agreed 
that in the problems of juvenile delinquency among Indians, all aspects of their 
life enter into the picture. 

Mr. Thorson gave a full discussion of the conflict of jurisdiction between State 
and Federal laws and discussed the possible results of various decisions the Supreme 
Court might render concerning constitutionality of existing laws. He listed 
several possibilities but was of the legal opinion that the constitution of the State 
would have to be amended to enable the State to assume jurisdiction legally. 
This amendment would have to be initiated by the legislature while it is still in 
session or by petition of the people. In either case, it will have to be voted on by 
the people of the State. This all takes much time, and ways and means of expedi- 
ting the action were discussed. Legislators present agreed to promote action in 
their bodies when and if proper procedure could be decided. 

Various suggestions and recommendations discussed during this meeting, which 
lasted 2 days, are detailed below: 

1. The Johnson-O’ Malley Act may be amended to include law and order. 
This act provides for the reimbursement of States for expenses of educating 
Indian children in public schools and other purposes. 

2. It was suggested that an outline of procedure contemplated by all interested 
parties be prepared so that the various activities may be coordinated. Thereby 
each party, State officials, Indian Bureau, Indians, and all others may know what 
each is doing. 
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3. Mr. Beasley recommended that the joint study undertaken 18 months 
previously by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, North Dakota State Welfare Board, 
and the North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission be completed and validated 
He claims the State has not gone through with its part of the study and this 
must be done before action can be taken by his agency. State officials expressed 
concern over the fact that the Indian Bureau must have study after study and 
survey after survey, yet never accomplishes objectives. Mr. Hart expressed the 
opinion that his agency would not cooperate with Mr. Beasley's recommendation 
at the present time. 

4. Because of the great differences in maximum penalties prescribed by State, 
Federal, and Indian laws, Mr. Chumbris explained, Indians are reluctant to have 
jurisdiction placed with State authorities. This would subject them to greater 
penalties for offenses committed and this fact is a great deterrent to cooperation 
in the overall termination of Federal authority. Since most of the penalties in 
Indian law were originally set up by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, some felt that 
they should make an effort to revaluate and equalize penalties prescribed by that 
law. 

5. Several suggestions were made and much discussion was had concerning 
appropriations for law and order on reservations. Local authorities and legis- 
lators said that the money allotted for law and order is far too little in relation to 
total appropriations for the Indian Bureau. Mr. Beasley blamed Congress for 
allowing only so much and he said that the Indian Bureau could only do what 
Congress allowed money for, in the matter of law enforcement. 

6. Congress should allow compensation for States assuming jurisdiction over 
Indians. This money could be allowed on a taxable land basis or by direct 
negotiated grant. At the present local authorities are loath to assume jurisdic- 
tion because they are not sure of being reimbursed. If there were a definite basis 
for allowing for this reimbursement, it is felt the States would be more willing to 
pass legislation to assume jurisdiction. 

7. Discussion pointed to the fact that many people in the State feel that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs should review its law and order policies, especially in 
relation to the sufficiency and competency of personnel. 

8. The Attorney General should review and examine the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act as it applies to Indian youth on reservations. 

9. Representative Rhode raised the question of differentials in payments to 
school districts under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act. This leads to general feeling of 
discrimination by some districts. All agreed payments do not cover the cost of 
education. 

10. Representative Fine of Benson County related how non-Indians are re- 
belling at the general disregard of Indians for law and order, on and off the reserva- 
tion, especially around Fort Totten. 

11. The economic plight of Rollette County was discussed by Representatives 
Solberg and Dunlop and Senator Berube, should the State assume jurisdiction 
over all Indians in North Dakota. They said that it would be economically im- 
possible for the county to carry the load without compensation from the Federal 
Government. This same concern was expressed by all legislators from Indian 
counties. 

12. The present Bureau relocation program was discussed, but, it was agreed, 
the present program is inadequate. While it is accomplishing some good, it but 
scratches the surface at the present time. 

13. It was generally agreed that juvenile delinquency is of growing concern on 
Indian reservations and that a combination of remedies must be used to better the 
lives of Indians, in order to curb delinquency. 

Agreement resulting from these meetings was informal but definite action was 
promised along several lines. First of all, it was agreed that Judge Lundberg 
and interested legislators would get together with the Attorney General to draw 
up a constitutional amendment to be submitted to the legislature before adjourn- 
ment, thereby clearing that stumbling block as expeditiously as possible. Since 
the return of staff members to Washington, word has been received that this has 
been done. It is felt that when the constitutionality of jurisdiction is finally 
decided, and the State is empowered, thereby, to create legislation designed to 
make Indians, eventually, full-fledged citizens of the State, the process of ter- 
mination of Government wardship will be materially speeded. 

It was decided by the legislators present at the conferences to draw up and 
introduce a resolution memorializing Congress to consider legislation to relieve 
affected counties by grants or some other means of reimbursement. It was gen- 
erally felt that the State will not assume jurisdiction without repayment. 
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Finally, the consensus of opinion, during the meeting in North Dakota, showed 
that officials are aware that children growing up under the conditions they experi- 
ence on the reservations in North Dakota, cannot help but be handicapped in 
facing life in our modern society. In getting at the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency among Indians, more and more people are becoming cognizant that prac- 
tically all aspects of Indian life and environment contribute toward the high 
rate of delinquency. Unless living conditions can be changed and laws enforced 
there will be an ever-increasing flow of Indians to institutions. 


CONCLUSION 


Generally, perhaps the greatest result of the hearings held in North Dakota in 
October 1955, is a better understanding by more people of problems in all cate- 
gories. The American people have long been known to correct inequities visited 
upon minorities, but first they must know about these inequities. The people 
of North Dakota look to Congress to provide the leadership in correcting the 
unhealthy conditions which exist on Indian reservations there. It seems those 
who live close to the problems become oblivious to the need for change, and, as 
related before, often there is definite antipathy and resentment. 

Mr. Montell C. Parks, social worker for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, praised 
the efforts of the subcommittee in bringing bad conditions to the attention of 
officials. He cited the example of the Fort Yates jail, in which juveniles as well 
as adults were and are incarcerated. Subcommittee hearings brought the filthy 
conditions in this jail to the attention of higher officials and as a result it is being 
cleaned up and rebuilt to conform to standards. He said that, as a result of the 
hearings, a definite effort is being made to provide foster home care and decent 
detention facilities for juveniles. 

Mr. John Hart was very explicit in his praise of the help the subcommittee has 
given in North Dakota. He said the presence of staff members in Bismark gave 
him the opportunity to get legislators interested and anxious to do something 
constructive. 

Although Mr. Beasley of the Bureau of Indian Affairs would not commit the 
Bureau to a policy of reimbursing localities for policing reservations, he agreed 
that this should be done and would have to be done, but, that it is a matter for 
Congress to decide. 

Staff members of the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency were 
impressed with the sincere efforts of North Dakota State officials, State senators, 
and State representatives. It is felt that the meetings held in Bismarck February 
7 to 11, 1955, did much to coordinate thinking regarding Indian problems. It is 
hoped and felt that concrete results will be forthcoming. A constitutional amend- 
ment will clear the way for eventual assumption of jurisdiction by North Dakota 
over law and order on reservations. It is believed that thinking has been crystal- 
lized to the point where all parties know what must be done individually and that 
each knows where it fits into the picture. 

Finally, results of the conferences were gone over with Governor Brunsdale and 
he expressed optimism concerning future developments. He conveyed thanks to 
the subcommittee for the aid received in promoting action. 

Staff members wish to thank all North Dakota legislators and officials for the 
courteous and friendly treatment received while in their capitol. 


NOTES 
The following telegram was received by Senator William Langer: 


[Night letter] 
Fresprvuary 12, 1955. 
Hon. Wiiu1am LANGER, 
Senator from North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Chumbris did excellent job. Resolution for State constitutional amendment 
regarding Indian jurisdiction will be introduced February 21. Supreme court 
promises decision this week. My opinion State legislature will insist on reimburse- 
ment for expenses before accepting jurisdiction. Thanks for your interest and for 
making Chumbris available for large number of legislative committees. Legisla- 
ture appreciates excellent work done by you, Kefauver, and Chumbris in law- 
enforcement area. 

Joun B. Hart, 
Executive Director, North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission. 
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The Supreme Court of North Dakota has handed down a decision concerning 
ee Oy under the present constitution, over offenses on Indian reservations. 
n a 3-to-2 decision they say that North Dakota does not have and cannot assume 
jurisdiction under the present constitution. 
The following is a:list of persons conferred with concerning Indian problems in 
North Dakota: 


Gov. Norman Brunsdale 

Lt. Gov. C. C. Dahl 

Mr. Walter Moen, administrative assistant to Governor 

Mr. Carlyle Onsrud, executive director, North Dakota State Welfare Board 

Mr. John B. Hart, executive director, North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission 

Mr. M. F. Peterson, superintendent of public instruction 

Mr. T. H. H. Thorson, assistant attorney general 

Mr. Robert Beasley, Chief of Welfare Branch, Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Mr. W. O. Roberts, area director, Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Mr. Harold Schunk, superintendent, Consolidated Indian Agency, Belcourt, 
N. Dak. 

Mr. L. O. Lay, relocation officer, Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Mr. William Danner, State legislative counsel 

Mr. Len Janke, assistant director, North Dakota State Welfare Board 

Judge Arthur Lundberg, district judge, Grafton, N. Dak. 

The following legislators attended meetings, or were conferred with: 

Senators: Phillip A. Berube, Oliver E. Bilden, Carrol E. Day, Ralph Dewing, 
Clyde Duffy, Orville W. Hagen, William Kamrath, Clyde Kieley, Reinhart Krenz, 
John Kusler, John Leier, R. E. Meidinger, Emil T. Nelson, Mrs. Harry O’Brien, 
is oe Schrock, Iver Solberg, R. M. Steibel, Harry W. Wadeson, and Richard E, 

olf. 

Representatives: Ralph Adamson, Ralph Beede, George Berntson, Lee Brooks, 
Ed. N. Davis, Charles b. Dewey, Orin L. Dunlop, Jerrol P. Erickson, James O. 
Fine, K. A. Fitch, Walter Fleenor, Gottleib Frank, C. G. Fristad, Adam Gefrey, 
Ernest R. Hafner, Harry H. Heller, C. H. Hofstrand, R. H. Hornbacher, Walter 
Kitzman, Raymond Lee, Arthur Link, Oliver Magnuson, Hjalmer Nygard, 
T. O. Rhode, Halvor Rolfsrud, Oscar Solberg, Joseph Wicks, and Harold Ziegler. 

A delegation of Indians attended meetings. One group was from Sioux County 
and one from the Fort Berthold Reservation. Also the county officials from 
Sioux County attended conferences. 


APPENDIX 4 


JUSTIFICATION FOR $200 MILLION APPROPRIATION FOR THE AMERICAN INDIANS, 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAM LANGER BEFORE THE 
UNITED StaTEs SENATE 


Mr. President, this year, Congress will appropriate $3 billion to take care of 
people outside of the United States of America. It is incumbent upon the Con- 
gress, therefore, to appropriate $200 million to properly service the needs of the 
American Indians living on reservations throughout the United States. It is a 
fitting commentary that year after year we are failing to appropriate sufficient 
sums to care for these native Americans as to their health, education, social wel- 
fare, employment, relocation, loans for housing, and chances to earn a decent 
income. 

The United States Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
has held hearings in four areas in North Dakota on or near the Standing Rock 
Indian Reservation, Fort Berthold Reservation, Turtle Mountain Reservation, 
and Fort Totten Indian Reservation. Hearings were also held in Phoenix, Ariz., 
and Palm Springs, Calif., which covered Indian reservations in New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, and parts of Colorado, Utah, and Nevada. During the course 
of these hearings, much evidence was received in the form of testimony, charts, 
schedules, and statistics pointing to the great needs and problems of the Indian 
people. A detailed report will be submitted to the Congress on the findings and 
Tecommendations as a result of these hearings and other material gathered by the 
staff through research. 

However, in the interim, it is necessary to submit this report to justify an 
appropriation of $200 million for the raising of living standards and general 
welfare of the American Indian. 
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HEALTH 


In the field of health, we find that the Indians in practically every part of the 
country are suffering from chronic and contagious illnesses. Statistics show that 
the tuberculosis rate of the Indians is 121.1 per 100,000 as compared to 22.5 per 
100,000 of the total population of the United States. The pneumonia and 
influenza death rate among Indians is 114.9 per 100,000 as compared to 31.3 per 
100,000 of the total population. Further, it should be noted, that there were 
91.7 deaths of Indians under 1 year of age per 1,000 births, as compared to a rate 
of 31.5 per 1,000 live births of non-Indians. A survey of the Papago and Navaho 
Indians shows that the infant mortality rate in those 2 reservations was ap- 
proximately 50 percent. The life expectancy of the American Indian is 17 years 
as compared to the national average of 69 years. 

One of the greatest needs to improve the health conditions of the American 
Indian naturally, is more money, hygienic facilities, hospitals, and clinics. Doctor 
Shaw of the Health Branch of the Bureau of Indian Affairs has stated that in a 
recent program inaugurated in the State of Washington, astounding improve- 
ment was shown in the health of the Indians in that State. With comparable 
funds, that amazing improvement can be realized in the 25 remaining States 
that contain Indian reservations. 

EDUCATION 


It is unbelievable that in this country, where we taken great pride in our public- 
school educational system, that on the Navaho Reservation in the 1942-43 school 
year, out of 28,000 children between the ages of 6 and 18, less than 6,000 attended 
school. With the passing of the Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act, there are now 
22,751 children from the ages of 6 to 18 in school, and the remaining number who 
are not in school are expected to enroll within the next year or so. 

This is one perfect example of remarkable results when Congress acts to remedy 
a@ crying need, as it has done in its rehabilitation program for the Navaho and 
Hopi Tribes. Testimony on the Papago Reservation shows that 60 percent of 
the Papago Indians do not speak English. Statistics such as these are reflected 
on Indian reservations throughout the country. 


WELFARE 


One of the greatest needs on the Indian reservations is for expert community 
counselors and qualified welfare*workers. Many State welfare departments 
are attempting to give service on reservations, but meager funds for this purpose 
result in a service which, where existent, is on a “too little and too late” basis. 
Special Federal appropriations for the development of additional child-welfare 
services on Indian reservations would, in the long run, save the still larger sums 
which will be required to pay the costs which will be involved in caring for neglected 
youngsters grown into adult liabilities of the community. 

The Indian Bureau has pointed out that the child-welfare workers, in many 
instances, are unable to do any counseling whatsoever, because of the limited 
staff and the main duties performed are only the processing of applications for 
welfare. 

RELOCATION 


Much has been said of the advantages of relocation of the American Indian from 
the overcrowded reservations to areas where they can obtain year-around employ- 
ment and better housing. However, the program is grossly inadequate and the 
services rendered to the relocated families are ineffective because of the very small 
appropriation for such purposes. It is a known fact, that since the relocation 
program has started, there has been, in the past years on the various Indian reser- 
vations, such an increase in the birthrate that the relocation program doesn’t 
noticeably reduce the number remaining on the reservations. 

Another great need in the relocation program is to assure the Indians who are 
relocated, that they will receive the services that are provided for them on the 
reservation, until they are able to adjust themselves to their new environment. 
This would greatly reduce the number (30 percent) who return to the reservations 
because of the lack of these services outside of the reservations. 


LAW AND ORDER 


One of the biggest problems on the Indian reservation is that of effective law 
and order. In a recent congressional report on Indian affairs, a very pertinent 
observation was made on law and order which gives a clear picture of the situation 
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on any Indian reservation. The need for adequate law and protection is urgent. 
While the tribes are making commendable effort to cope with the situation, much 
still remains to be done. The existing conditions contribute to lawlessness, a 
breakdown of morals and morale, and an increase in delinquency, which becomes 
a great burden upon the people. 

In 1951 the Indian Bureau requested of Congress and the Budget Bureau an 
appropriation of $1,400,000 for its law-and-order program. It was cut down to 
approximately $350,000. Imagine a law-enforcement program being cut down 
to approximately one-fourth of what it asks for. Imagine Washington, D. C., 
having a police force reduced by 75 percent in the face of increased need for 
protection. What could we expect here? Testimony from Police Officer Pat 
Nelson on the Navaho Indian Reservation revealed that they need 38 additional! 
police officers, plus 20 additional vehicles to transport them over the 25,000 
square miles they are supposed to cover. 

In North Dakota we found the same crying need for law-enforcement services. 
In a hearing before the subcommittee it was testified that one officer takes care 
of all Indian reservations in Montana and part of Wyoming. Testimony divulged 
also that because of the insufficient funds for personnel and facilities, only the 
more serious offenses can be dealt with. 


POOR LIVING CONDITIONS AND LOW INCOMES 


Testimony adduced in North Dakota, Arizona, and California before the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee pointed to the primitive living conditions 
under which the Indians live. Imagine a mother and father and 13 children 
living in a 1-room cottage with no flooring, no utilities, no water, and no sanitation. 

It took only a little money appropriated by Congress in 1954 for the Ute 
Mountain and Southern Ute Tribes to make it possible for the Utes, in the south- 
western corner of Colorado, to construct model three-bedroom bungalows for all 
the families. These homes are comparable to the fine homes that the average 
American workingman lives in. This is another indication of what an adequate 
appropriation from Congress can do for the bettering of the lot of American 
Indians. 

The low income level of the Indian is reflected in statistics which show that 
some Indian families receive an annual income from all sources as low as $400 
per family a year. $1,200 or more per family is in the minority. In comparable 
areas the non-Indian family’ s income is usually $2,500 or more per year. 

Certain Indian reservations have been fortunate, through Government and 
private activities, to be located near industries which afford year-round jobs for 
the Indian people. An extension of such a program is greatly needed to raise the 
income level of the average Indian family. 

Ability to obtain loans for housing, farming, or ranching seems to be one of 
the greatest difficulties that face the American Indian. Testimony is replete 
with instances where he is unable to qualify under the existing Federal loan 
program. Congress must consider a direct loan program for the Indian as was 
recommended by many witnesses at these various hearings. 

In conclusion, since all of the above factors have an impact on Indian youth 
and delinquencies of the young people and their general welfare, it is the direct 
responsibility of Congress to see to it that a $200,000,000 appropriation is made 
available immediately for the relief and elevation of living standards of our 
American Indians. 


APPENDIX 5 


There are three main periods of Indian relations with the United States Govern- 
ment. In reality these periods represent the different policies pursued by the 
Government in dealing with the Indians. 

1. Period of extermination and later dispersal. and dissemination. When ex- 
termination of the Indians proved too costly, the Government attempted to re- 
move their cultural identity by forced attendance at nonreservation schools, etc. 

2. Period of return to reservation and Indian culture. This period began in 
1923 and was almost a complete reversal of former policy. Indians were taught 
only enough to get along with white men and emphasis was placed on Indian lore 
and crafts. Land was added to the reservations and it was thought that the pres- 
ervation of tribal society would be best. 

3. The modern period. This period began in the thirties and contains some of 
the concepts of both previous periods. The goal is to increase the Indiana’ interest 
and understanding in the outside world and better his chances of competing with 
other Americans. Tribes are encouraged to organize and build their own govern- 
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ments on local level. The Indian Service is geared to eventual relinquishing of 
Federal participation in Indian affairs. 


APPENDIX 6 


Average annual income for Indian families 


Arizona: San Carlos Reservation 
Cerna l Was i. sud. us Ue eeae.. f5. 5. des sce so SE bbs Sele ee 1, 100 
Florida: Seminole Reservation 
Mississippi: Choctaw Reservation 
Montana: Blackfeet Reservation 
New Mexico: 

Navaho Reservation 

Pueblo Reservation 

Apache Reservation 
North Dakota: 

Fort Berthold Reservation 


Standin 
Nebraska: Winnebagos 1, 000 
CIS Gam SIO on ooo nob cern cnceccccsencesnemesen 1, 300 
Oregon: Klamath 
South Dakota: 

Pine Ridge Reservation 

Cheyenne Reservation 
Washington: Port Madison 
Wisconsin: Winnebagos 


APPENDIX 7 


An interesting study of the records of 301 Indians from the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation was made by the North Dakota Employment Service in cooperation 
with the Placement Service of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This study and the 
conclusions drawn from the study are as follows: 

“Aptitude testing, counseling, and interviewing has indicated that the Indian 
is not predominantly an agricultural worker. Results of tests indicate that he 
fits into about the same occupational pattern as any other group of people. 
Actually, experiences in employment further prove these indications. 

“Based on a survey made by Howard Welch, placement officer, Turtle Moun- 
tain Reservation and Ed Hanks, interviewer III, Rugby office of the North 
Dakota State Employment Service, we find that there is a very definite trend 
from agriculture to construction and railroad maintenance. This survey covered 
the work experience of 301 Indian workers from 1946 to June 30, 1952. A 
tabulation was made of jobs held by each. 


Agriculture 
Construction (road building, dams, general) .. 
Railroads 


y—— OTETTOt (mining) 

rm 

Service (garages, hospitals, retail and whole- 
sale trade) 


No record 3 
1 Army breakdown is necessary to account for all time of individual to 1946. 


* No record was necessary to account for new entrants into the labor market since 1946, many of which 
were previously students. 
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‘There are several reasons why the trend toward nonagricultural employment 
has taken place: 

“1. In early years of Indian placement, local offices directed attention to 
seasonal agricultural employment; 

“2. Nonagricultural employment provided regular hours and longer periods of 
employment; 

“3. Eligibility for unemployment compensation during periods of unem- 
ployment; and 

“4. Most nonagricultural employment made it possible for the worker to live 
with his family. 

“Cart F. Frrauine, 
“State Director, North Dakota State Employment Service.” 


APPENDIX 8 


There are three distinct types of Indian courts: 

1. Traditional courts.—These are the oldest recognized courts and operated 
under unwritten law and as occasion demanded. Pueblo and Hopi Indians still 
use this type of court. 

2. Courts of Indian offenses—These courts operate under a Code of Federal 
Regulations. Judges are appointed by superintendents of the reservations with 
the approval of two-thirds of the people. Cost of court and Indian police is 
borne by Indian Bureau. 

3. Tribal courts.—Tribes organized under the Indian Reorganization Act may 
have tribal courts. These courts are organized by the tribes and operate under 
laws specifically designed for that tribe and adopted by that tribe. 

Domestic relations among Indians have been left pretty much to tribal control 
through their own courts. The Interior Department has recognized the authority 
of tribal courts with relation to questions of paternity, marriage, divorce, and 
other domestic matters. Juvenile matters on the reservation are the concern of 
the Indians only. The inheritance laws of the country make the recording of 
custom marriages mandatory. 

Jursidiction over crimes committed in Indian country has been left with the 
Federal Government as a general rule because it is recognized that the very people 
living close to the Indians are often their worst enemies and it is important that 
in order for the Federal Government to protect its wards, it must have jurisdiction. 


APPENDIX 9 


Penalties for violating certain laws in the North Dakota State courts and in Indian 
tribal courts 


Maximum 
Maximum Federal 
Violation tribal Maximum State sentence sentence 


sentence 


Condition or parole. 
ears 


6 months. 


Kidnaping 
Convey venereal disease 


PPMP Per 


. Assault to commit rape 
. Attempted murder 
. Receiving stolen goods 


64039—55 
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APPENDIX 10 


States which contract with the United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs under 
authority of the Johnson-O’ Malley Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 596) 


| 


i 
| 


Cost 


Arizona 
California 

Bene 3... .witiwoe 
Minnesota..........-- 
Montana 
Nebraska ! 
Nevada._.._. 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 

Oregon _....-.-... 
South Dakota 
Texas__. 
Washington 


$33. 53 
| 102. 18 
75. 51 
96. 10 
74.91 | 
| 182. 88 
105. 64 
70. 21 
36. 66 
84. 75 
96. 15 
55. 56 
46. 67 
94. 57 
202. 56 
96. 02 | 
100. 53 | 
93. 84 | 
147. 66 | 


1, 490 
1, 863 
490 
1, 739 
2, 835 
261 


868 | 
476 | 
7, 636 
444 


740 | 

108 

1, 928 

645 

16 

95 

201 

127 
lll 





3, 241 
9, 122 
20, 208 
11, 918 
16, 390 








Expend- | 


1949 1950 


iture 


$54, 930 
281, 575 } 151. 322, 2,017 | 159. 64 
39, 828 i ; @) 
226, 910 | ‘ 152. 94 
212, 380 91. 92 
48, 220 
95, 600 
33, 420 
320, 633 
37, 630 
70, 850 
6, 000 
90, 000 
166, 685 
3, 360 
9, 125 
13, 810 
12, 200 
16, 400 





PNM BYMSANS 


sesess3Se2 


162 


1 States in which local school districts contract with the United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


2 State contract, figure unavailable. 
Sources: Library of Con 


ess, material supplied by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; Statistical Supplement 


to the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Rex Lee as Acting Commissioner of Indian 


Affairs, June 13, 1951. 


A CoMPARISON OF PROBABLE PROCEDURES AND OvutTcoMEs UNDER Pustic Law 
874 WitH PRESENT PrRoGRAM UNDER JonNSON-O’MALLtuY OKLAHOMA STATE 


EpvucaTION CONTRACT 
JOHNSON-O’MALLEY PROGRAM 


State does not deduct any State aid 
to any district because of payment 
under contract. 


State department determines amount 
due each district under formula which 
allows more money to poorest districts. 


Federal payments are justified by the 
fact that wherever lands are tax exempt 
an increased cost is placed on State due 
to equalization program. 


State department of education assists 
local districts in preparing budget for 
expenditure of contract funds and super- 
vises expenditures. 

Approximately $50,000 of present 
contract funds are set aside to meet 
special needs; e. g., nonrecurring equip- 
ment, hot lunches, transportation, etc. 


PUBLIC LAW 874 


State did deduct half the amount 
received from Federal Government in 
computing aid due from State when 
payments were previously made to dis- 
tricts by Indian Service. State officials’ 
deductions may again be made if any 
Federal agency again starts distributing 
funds directly to districts. 

Public Law 874 funds would be paid 
direct to local districts without regard 
to local needs. The richest districts 
would benefit most. 

Public Law 874 is based on loss of 
local taxes and not increased State 
equalization payments. Loss of local 
taxes is not a problem in most rural 
areas, since this loss is replaced through 
equalization payments. 

Funds would be paid out on formula 
basis and no one would have oppor- 
tunity to supervise expenditures. 


No flexibility has been allowed under 
Public Law 874. 
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JOHNSON-O'’MALLEY PROGRAM 


The Indian Bureau and State educa- 
tion department have cooperated on 
many problems such as attendance, 
health, surveys, post-high-school edu- 
cation, boarding school enrollment (es- 
pecially where transportation would 
remove the need). 

The State department of education 
has been able to insist on home visita- 
tion as a means of promoting school 
attendance and has made this a condi- 
tion for receipt of aid. It has also 
arranged for aided districts in two 
counties to cooperate in employment of 
attendance officers. 

In fiscal year 1954, 500 pupils will 
stay at 3 boarding schools and attend 
public schools. 

Practically every rural public school 
with a significant proportion of Indian 
children has a hot lunch program which 
in turn promotes better attendance and 
achievement. 

Contract funds are justified on a 
statewide basis, taking into account 
increased State contributions because 
of tax-exempt lands. With full agree- 
ment between State and Federal offi- 
cials, the funds can and are being used 
where needed. 


Distinet progress was made when the 
Indian Bureau ceased dealing directly 
with local districts and began working 
through the State department of edu- 
cation. 


The present Johnson-O’ Malley Act 
contract results in enrichment of the 
minimum program in most needy dis- 
tricts, providing better school libraries, 
hot lunch programs, better teachers, 
physical education and playground 
equipment, modern desks and other 
equipment, ete. 
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PUBLIC LAW 874 








Lack of contractual relationship 
would remove most of the incentive for 
such cooperation and would mean that 
at best 3 instead of 2 agencies are in- 
volved in complicated problems involv- 
ing interagency responsibilities. 


The State department of education 
would have little to do with distribution 
of funds under Public Law 874 and 
could do nothing in the way of bringing 
about better attendance of Indian 


pupils. 


The initial special needs for equip- 
ment, buses, etc., could not have been 
provided under Public Law 874. 

The poorest districts where lunches 
are most needed would not receive 
enough tax replacement money to oper- 
ate a lunch program. 


Very few districts in Eastern Okla- 
homa would qualify under Public Law 
874 since the real problem is poverty 
rather than lack of local tax receipts. 
The computation of pupils living on 
tax-exempt lands would necessitate a 
large group of Federal employees, re- 
sulting in increased administrative cost 
and less efficiency. 

To go back to such payments by 
another Federal agency would be any- 
thing but progress. The new Federal 
agency would have to secure part of its 
information from the State officials and 
part from the Indian Service as to land- 
ownership, thus creating a cumbersome 
problem and system. 

Funds under Public Law 874 would 
be allotted to schools regardless of need, 
if Indian pupil’s parents resided on 
federally owned property. 


(From Indian Education, vol. 251, March 15, 1954, published by Branch of 
Education, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Federal schools. 
enter high school remain to graduate. 


fourths of the country’s youth of high school age are attending school. 


Houtpina Power—A Scuoot PRoBLEM 


All schools are faced with the problem of children leaving school—the problem 
increases with age and grade of the student. 


The problem is not unique to 


Throughout the country only one-half of all the students who 


And at the present time, only three- 
Two recent 


reports received in this office shed light on the holding power of Indian schools 


and point u 
How do 
power of students? 


some of the problems involved when students quit school. 
ederal Indian schools compare with public schools in the holding 
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This question is answered in part in a progress report! of January 1954 of the 
guidance bureau of the University of Kansas. The study is based on data col- 
lected during the fall achievement testing program conducted by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the University of Kansas in the Albuquerque and Phoenix 
areas in 1951. Achievement tests were given in all Federal schools of the two 
areas and in most public schools where Indian children were in attendance. The 
results show: 

Public schools held 95.6 percent elementary and 30 percent high school white 
students. 

Public schools held 49 percent elementary and 13 percent high school Indian 
students. 

Federal schools held 84 percent elementary and 42.5 percent high school Indian 
students. 

The reader should bear in mind that these results do not reflect the holding 
power of all public schools in the Albuquerque and Phoenix areas as only public 
schools with substantial Indian enrollments were asked to participate in the 
achievement testing program. 

What can be learned from students the schools fail to hold? 

Mr. Henry Balliet, boys’ adviser, Cheyenne Agency, 8. Dak., provides many 
of the answers to this question in a thesis prepared for the University of North 
Dakota. Since many of the facts revealed by this study have implications for 
other schools in the service, a condensation of the entire study is given in the pages 
which follow. 

HILDEGARD THOMPSON, 
Chief, Branch of Education. 


A SURVEY OF HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS AT CHEYENNE AGENCY, 8S. DAK., DURING A 
4-YEAR PERIOD 


1, Dropouts returning questionnaire, 90. 
2. Period studied, 1949 through 1953. 
3. Problems to be answered: 
(a) Who are the dropouts? 
(b) What are their attitudes toward education? 
(c) What are their interests? 
(d) What are their plans for the future? 
Cheyenne River holding power from grades 9 to 12 is one-fifth of United 
States average. 
. Dropouts have a larger percentage of deceased parents than the general 
student body. 
. Average education of dropouts, 9 years. 
. Average education of parents of dropouts, 7 years. 
. 55.5 percent of dropouts are 4/4 Indian, 14.43 percent of dropouts are 3/4 
lode, 18.87 percent of dropouts are 1/2 Indian, 11.1 percent of dropouts 
are 1/4 Indian; 41.9 percent of 1952-53 student body are 4/4 Indian, 17.2 
percent of 1952-53 student body are 3/4 Indian, 25.2 percent of 1952-53 
ee ang body are 1/2 Indian, 12.5 percent of 1952-53 student body are 1/4 
ndian. 
9. 1.11 percent of dropouts quit school at the age of 13, 7.77 percent of dropouts 
quit school at the age of 14, 6.66 percent of dropouts quit school at the age of 
15, 48.84 percent of dropouts quit school at the age of 16, 12.21 percent of 
dropouts quit school at the age of 17, 14.43 percent of dropouts quit school 
at the age of 18, 8.88 percent of dropouts quit school at the age of 19. 


COND oe 


10. Present occupations of dropouts: Percent 
nn ie nu durkdvnah upbeat ecb uudweeus~tdNthe 52. 17 
OE ap cradnconddwe wcdbddarsucdecduncssevVedVihouce 14. 43 
a eee 8. 88 
ES Sie. 3. Ate oF a a se Sehde we need ool eon aed "me 
a a Saad seein tenia 4. 44 
lite ata on niintindoen cileneh tn ok be ngriceberenieinnd erode wanenm: adidas dita 4, 44 
I as Si Rte seine tnd we ites aniheerirennntitle seakngaleasie 3. 33 
teen cineil a leat is ott 2. 22 
EE fires licaashaateenien brn date vinngl dey bon eeeen ahead woman the Soap mes f dee ee 
SS weccihs ich nsthin cnn eirnit nade wethnadvibnnh tamtonnnt 1, 11 





1'The Effect of Pre-School Language on the Educational Achievement of Indian and White Children 
in the Southwestern United States. 
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To find out why there were so many unemployed, inquiries were made among 
former employers. These answers were received: 
(a) He did not stay on the job. 
(b) Was not on job when needed most. 
(c) Took several days off without notice. 
(d) Was not dependable. 
(e) Quit after first pay day. 


11. Length of time dropouts have held present position: 
3 months or less 
6 months 


Difficulty at home 

Failed in studies 

No interest in subjects 
I ee Se 
No reason 

Help at home 

To accept a job 

To join Armed Forces 

Illness 


wo 


Interested in marriage 
Parents transferred 
Expelled from school 
Homesick 

. Time of year dropouts quit school: 
End of year 
During year 

. Subjects liked best by dropouts: 


Shop 
Agriculture 
Home economics 


Bookkeeping 

Biology 

i as aac a a es cae on op asicndl tear arte cheguTan eo Gita vo woe 
Home economics 


Farm shop 
Shorthand 


Electricity 
Typing ' 
Bookkeeping ! 
. What dropouts liked best about school: 
I i a a ee ae os ln tee OMe emeae 29. 
Athletics 


3 Now offered. 
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. What dropouts liked best about school—Continued 
Dormitory life 
The feeling of achievement 
Shop 


Typing 
No preference 
. Preference as to boarding or day school: 
Boarding school 
Day school 


; Responses as to whether they would have finished if they could have 
lived at home: 


No 
. Attitude of the dropouts toward educational facilities available to them: 
Subjects taught are interesting to the average student: 
Yes 


Church activities 
28. Smoking and drinking among dropouts: 
Do you smoke? 


Do you drink? 
Sin iat ial coss oan alate anti d eraser or ena a as re 28 
20 
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29. Spare-time activities of dropouts: 
Personal chores 


Horseback riding 
Sewing 
Loafing 
Odd jobs 
Traveling 
Writing letters 
Babysitting 
30. Future plans of dropouts: 


Ranching 

Military service 
Further education 
Marriage 

Mechanics 

Build a good house 
Go to a trade school 
Plan to do nothing 


Summary 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The largest percentage of schooi 
leavers of the Cheyenne River Boarding 
School are of the 16-year age group and 
the majority of students discontinue 
their education after completion of the 
eighth grade. Apparently, the com- 
pulsory attendance law accounts for 
both of these findings. 


2. A serious problem exists regarding 
the attraction of the students to rodeos 
in the surrounding area. Because of it, 
the enrollment is considerably lower in 
the early weeks of school and the stu- 
dents reporting several weeks late inter- 
fere with the school program and with 
the progress of the students themselves. 

3. Less than half the dropouts are 
employed. Those who have work are 
practically all in low-paid positions 
without either future or security. 


4. The majority of respondents who 
are employed have not been in their 
positions more than 1 year. Their 
opportunities are few and most of those 
are cf the common labor type. 


5. The dropouts considered show a 
higher average number of years of 
education per individual than that of 
their parents. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Recognition of trouble in the early 
school years is of prime importance. 
Little can be done after a student 
reaches the age of 16 and has been dis- 
satisfied in school for several years. If 
action is taken in time, certain adjust- 
ments can be made for these pupils that 
will forestall the development of these 
undesirable attitudes. 

2. Introduce a high-school rodeo, well 
supervised, to be held about 5 or 6 
weeks after the beginning of school, 
designed to satisfy the urge of the stu- 
dents to attend or participate in rodeos. 
Qualifications for participation must 
include a certain standard of grades, 
attendance, and conduct. 

3. More careful investigation should 
be made regarding who is entitled to 
receive aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Without this aid, more of the 
able-bodied people would support them- 
selves. 

4. Little can be done for these unfor- 
tunate people after relations with the 
school have been severed. Occupational 
information should be made available 
to all students while they are in attend- 
ance. The importance of selecting the 
right job for a certain individual cannot 
be stressed too strongly. 

5. School officials should work to 
gain parent confidence as well as 
student confidence. They should be 
informed about the school program, the 
aims of the school relative to their 
children, and helped to understand the 
advantages of a high-school education 
for their children. The most impres- 
sive way of doing this would be through 
home visits by the proper school 
employees. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


6. The parents of the subjects have 
an indifferent attitude toward the 
school. 


7. Failure in academic work is a com- 
mon reason given for quitting school. 


8. Economic need is the cause for 
approximately 10 percent of the drop- 
outs from Cheyenne River Boarding 
School. 


9. Vocational subjects are more inter- 
esting to the majority of students than 
academic courses. Pupils taking all 
academic subjects are more apt to get 
discouraged than those who take both 
vocational and academic courses. 

10. About 51 percent of the school 
leavers dislike either English or mathe- 
matics. 


11. Social contact with fellow stu- 
dents, athletics, dormitory life, and 
extracurricular activities are most pop- 
ular as favorite activities of the school 
leavers. 

12. Seventy-one percent of the school 
leavers express their preference of 
boarding-school life. 


13. There is considerable changing 
from one school to another among the 
high school dropouts. 


14. The Sioux benefit is not always 
used to the best advantage. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


6. Plan a school organization which 
will bring parents and staff members 
together for the purpose of working out 

roblems which concern the students. 
3etter informed parents will tend to 
improve the relationship between the 
school and the home. Encourage par- 
ents to visit the classrooms. 

7. More effective means must be 
found for determining the interests, 
abilities, and limitations of the pupils 
and this information should be used in 
planning each individual’s program. 

8. Provisions should be made whereby 
needy students may work part time at 
the school or in the nearby community 
if they are willing. Inform all students 
of this service so that they will feel free 
to request assistance rather than drop 
out of school because of lack of finances. 

9. Revise the curriculum to include 
both vocational and academic courses. 
Seek to identify student aptitudes and 
interests. 


10. Teachers should be informed of 
this large percentage disliking certain 
subjects, if they are not already aware 
of it. Then there must be staff agree- 
ment as to the steps to be taken to 
correct the difficulty. Grade-school 


teachers should work together toward 


arousing student interests in these 
subjects which are first introduced in 
the early school years. 

11. Continue and expand the recrea- 
tional program to include more variety 
in activities, especially educational func- 
tions such as literary clubs and musical 
organizations. 

12. More Indian youth should be ex- 
posed to the many valuable educational 
experiences connected with living in dor- 
mitories. Even though the percentage 
of day school students is small, pro- 
visions should be made to include all 
students in attendance. This would 
equalize opportunities and would im- 
prove the attendance situation. 

13. School administrators of the 
schools of a vicinity should work out 
some sort of agreement whereby stu- 
dents could not change from one school 
to another during the school term with- 
out a reasonable explanation, such as 
moving to a different locality. 

14. The Sioux benefit should be re- 
served for them until after the com- 
pleting of high school or the 2lst 
birthday (rather than the 18th). In 
addition to this, the money should be 
allotted as necessary for educational 
purposes or for some provident invest- 
ment. 
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CONCLUSIONS RECOMMENDATIONS 


15. There is definite need for a more 15. A guidance program should be 
extensive guidance program. organized which will reach all the pupils 
in all their areas of need. It should 
include all school-age children whether 
in school or not; especially those of high- 
school age. Many more may be per- 
suaded to come to high school or to 
take up some type of apprenticeship. 
Also under an efficient guidance pro- 
gram, potential dropouts may be identi- 
fied and appropriate action can be 
taken before the student decides to 
leave. 


APPENDIX 12 


Public assistance payments to North Dakota Indians by program and reservation 
during calendar year 1952 


Reservations | 


Total, all 
| reserva- 
Fort Standing Fort Sisseton | tions 


Totten | Rock | Berthold | ((7E0t | 


Program Turtle 


Moun- 
tain 


State public welfare department public 
assistance: 
Old-age assistance $106, 155 Se ‘i $4,939 | $2,753 $179, 378 
Aid to blind 8, 641 , 82 500 | 13, 102 
Aid to totally and permanently dis- 
25, 222 685 | 30, 742 


Aid to dependent children 165, 110 
Foster-home care “ 


6, 335 510, 523 


Aggregate public assistance payments in 9 reservation counties during calendar 
year 1952 


All races, source of funds Indian 
Reservation and Total pay- 


county ments Source of funds 


Total 
Federal State County payments| 


Federal State 


Turtle Mountain, | 
pene County... $409, 034. 55 |$212, 952.00 |$183, 253.87 | $12,828.68 | $310, 308 | $169, 952 $140, 356 
ort Totten: | 
Benson County. 288, 066.00 | 139,741.00 | 123,843.00 | 24, 482.00 88, 388 51, 034 37, 354 
Eddy County.. 92,961.00 | 44,486.00 | 29, 226.00 9, 249. 00 5, 158 3, 248 1,910 
Standing Rock, Sioux 
County 114, 203. 70 61, 639.50 | 49,517.37 3, 046. 83 80, 667 46, 794 33, 873 
Fort Berthold: 
McLean County 189, 806. 00 85, 915. 00 81, 986. 00 21, 905. 00 | 11, 033 5, 463 | 5, 570 
Dunn County... 65,090.00 | 34,998.00 | 22,215.00 7, 877. 00 2, 646 | , 519 1, 127 
Mercer County - . 116, 960.00 | 56,252.00 | 45,588.00) 15,120.00 5, 443 | 2, 886 2, 557 
Mountrail 
County .. 145, 524. 00 68, 989. 00 57, 948. 00 18, 587. 00 545 | 339 206 
Sisseton, maaReS 
County-_..- a 144, 057. 00 70, 441. 00 58, 574. 00 15, 042. 00 6, 335 3, 325 3,010 


1, 565, 702.25 | 775,413. 50 | 652, 151. 24 128, 137. 51 | 510,523 | 284, 560 225, 963 
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APPENDIX 14 


Unitrep Sratres DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 14, 1956. 
Hon. Estes Keravver, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on J uvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Keravver: In compliance with the request of the subcommittee 
at a recent hearing, there is submitted herewith an estimate of the amount of 
mopey needed to do an adequate and effective job of amintaining law and order 
on Indian reservations. 

As brought out at the hearing before your subcommittee, law-enforcement work 
on many Indian reservations has been unsatisfactory and continues to grow worse. 
Funds appropriated in recent years have not permitted the employment of even 
a minimum staff on these reservations where the problemof law enforcement is 
critical, and the lack of funds for travel expenses, operating expenses, and replace- 
ment of wornout equipment has prevented an effective job by the staff we have. 

The estimate enclosed is a revision of one presented to the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations at the committee’s request in 1950. (See hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, U. 8. Senate, Sist Cong., 
2d sess., p. 2.) The enclosed estimate has been revised so that it represents the 
needs on those reservations where law-enforcement conditions have been unsatis- 
factory for lack of funds or where the tribes have protested use of their own funds 
for enforcement of departmental regulations. No request has been included for 
funds to be used on those reservations where the Indian tribes themselves are 
willing and able to use, and are using, tribal funds to defray the costs of law en- 
forcement. 

The estimate includes funds for the law-and-order activity under the education 
and welfare services appropriation and for jail and courtroom facilities under the 
construction appropriation. 


LAW-AND-ORDER ACTIVITY 


The present estimated need for adequate law enforcement on Indian reserva- 
tions is $1,330,700. However, this estimate is reduced by $123,000 for the fiscal 
year 1956 due to anticipated delay in recruiting new personnel, leaving the appro- 
priation required in 1956 at $1,207,700. Since the regular budget estimate, now 
before the Congress, includes $337,070 for law-enforcement work, an additional 
amount of $870,630 will be required to enable the Bureau to meet the full need 
for the fiscal year 1956. This amount includes $207,115 for nonrecurring equip- 
ment required for the first year (1956) of the accelerated program which will be 
substantially reduced for future years. 

The estimate includes the sum of $50,000 to be used for the purpose of lending 
financial assistance to Klamath County, Oreg., in the law-enforcement program 
on the Klamath Indian Reservation. The act of August 15, 1953 (67 stat. 588), 
conferred civil and criminal jurisdiction over that reservation on the State of 
Oregon. Klamath, County, which is charged with the responsibility of enfore- 
ing the laws of Oregon on the Klamath Reservation, has advised the Bureau that 
it will need financial assistance in the amount of $140,000 between July 1, 1955, 
August 13, 1958, to discharge this responsibility, and in connection with juvenile 
delinquency. No formula has been worked out nor agreement reached between 
the Bureau of Inaian Affairs and the county to serve as the basis for determining 
the amount of financial assistance which should be given to the county. The 
amount of $50,000 is considered adequate to furnish the assistance in fiscal year 
1956 on whatever basis may be agreed upon. 


CONSTRUCTION, JAIL AND COURTROOM FACILITIES 


Lack of facilities for incarceration of prisoners is a serious handicap to law 
enforcement and where no facilities are available law enforcement becomes an 
almost impossible task. It is estimated that an amount of $1,416,450 is needed 
to provide these facilities for the accelerated law-enforcement program on Indian 
reservations. The enclosed statement indicates the location where the facilities 
are needed. 

Sincerely yours, 
OrME Lewis, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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Summary 
Personal services _ _ 
Cars... 
Equipme nt_ bees 
Travel and other expenses __---..-- 
Jails and care of prisoners -- - ~~ -- 


Subtotal - 
Aid to Klamath C ounty, Oreg., for law enforcement on Klamath Res- 
ervation pursuant to ‘act of Aug. 15, 1953 (Public Law 280, 83d Cong.) 


Estimated amount need to enable adequate Indian reservation 
law-enforcement work (estimate includes positions and 
amounts of money presently authorized by Congress) 1, 330, 700 


Bureau of Indian Affairs: Required construction for law-and-order activities on 
Indian reservations, fiscal year 1956 
Aberdeen area: 
Crow Creek Indian Agency, Lower Brule, jail with 6 cells, jailers’ 
quarters, courtroom, and meal-serving facilities $47, 000 
Rosebud Indian Agency, jail with 16 cells, jailers’ quarters, 
courtroom, and meal-serving facilities 58, 100 
Turtle Mountain Consolidated Indian Agency, jail with 12 cells, 
jailers’ quarters, courtroom, and meal-serving facilities 50, 000 
Billings area: 
Crow Indian Agency, repairs to existing jail 8, 000 
Flathead Indian Agency, jail, 12 cells, jailers’ quarters, meal- 
serving facilities and courtroom 50, 000 
Fort Belknap Consolidated Indian Agency, jail, 12 cells, jailers’ 
quarters, meal-serving facilities, and courtroom 48, 000 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Agency, remodel former nurses home 
into jail 25, 000 
Gallup area, Navaho Indian Agency: 
Fort Defiance, remodel present jail and courtroom 
facilities to provide additional space as well as 
quarters and juvenile detention facilities $293, 350 
Shiprock, new construction, jail facilities for 44 male, 
6 female prisoners, food handling, office and court- 
room space and quarters___..._.....------------- 130, 000 
Tuba City, new construction, jail facilities for 12 male, 
4 female prisoners, food handling, office and court- 
room space and quarters 101, 000 
Chinle, new construction, jail facilities for 12 male, 
4 female prisoners, food handling, office and court- 
room space and quarters 101, 000 
Kayenta, new construction, jail facilities for 12 male, 
4 female prisoners, food handling, office and court- 
room space and quarters 
726, 350 
Phoenix area: ' 
Hopi Indian Agency, construction of jail, including office space, 
courtroom space and quarters 50, 000 
Nevada Indian Agency, Duck Valley Reservation, jail with cells 
for male and female, jailers’ quarters, and meal- -serving facili- si sini 
Papago Indian Agency, jail, 20 cells, jailers’ quarters, meal- 
serving facilities, police quarters, and courtroom 50, 000 
Pima Indian Agency, jail, 20 cells, jailers’ quarters, and meal- 
serving facilities 50, 000 
Portland area: 
Colville Indian Agency, jail with cells for male and female, jailers’ 
quarters, and meal-serving facilities 55, 000 
Fort Hall Indian Agency, jail with cells for male and female, 
jailers’ quarters 44, 000 
Northern Idaho Indian Agency, jail with cells for male and =. 
female, and jailers’ quarters__-_--- - ----- 45, 000 
Warm Springs Indian Agency, jail with cells for male and female, 
meal-serving facilities, and jailers’ quarters 55, 000 


“1, 416, 450 
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APPENDIX 15 


Rolette County P. W. A. caseload, all categories during the fiscal year starting 
30, 1953, and ending June 30, 1954 








Approximate 
Average cases) number of 
Per year | permonth | children 
per year | included 
| per month 
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HuMAN INTEREST 


There are homes on the reservation which could be classified as delinquency 
breeders. Below are cited a few of the many: 

1. This woman receives ADC. She has had three illegitimate children since 
the death of her husband. There are different fathers named for the three 
children. She has many parties, brews her own liquor, has many minor children 
frequently coming to her home for these parties. 

2. The second case is also a mother receiving ADC. Her husband had been 
a patient at the State hospital and when he was released from the institution she 
refused to live with him. This mother also has beer parties at her home and two 
of her young sons recently appeared in district court as they were involved in a 
crime of liquor and car theft. 

3. Another ADC mother has liquor parties and the neighboring young people 
gather at her home for these parties. 

4. This ADC mother allows illegal cohabitation of men with her daughters in 
the family home. When pressured in March of this year regarding the above 
situation, she signed for a marriage license for her 14-year-old daughter, stating 
that she was 16 years old. Mrs. Greenleaf [fictious name) was tried for this in 
tribal court. 

5. The fifth case is a father and son combination. They are hosts at many 
liquor parties. Complaints have been received that minors have been getting 
drunk at both places. No report of action by tribal court. 


Law ENFORCEMENT 


(SpectaL Nore.—There has been a lack of law enforcement on all of our prob- 
lems dealing with Indian people. This is due to the fact that the Indian Agency 
does not have sufficient allocation for law enforcement and therefore, cannot em- 
ploy the necessary force, pay for board in the county jail, or spend money to lo- 
cate people outside the community. States attorney will not act as it is out of his 
jurisdiction.) 

6. During the month of July, one young man from the Dunseith community 
was prosecuted in district court for rape of his 10-year-old sister. He received a 
sentence of not less than 10, nor more than 20 years in the State penitentiary. 

7. The seventh is the case of an Indian man who was prosecuted in Federal court 
for incest. He is the father of 2 of his granddaughters. These 2 children were 
born to daughter before she reached the age of 17. He is now serving a sentence 
in the Federal prison at Terre Haute, Ind. During the time of the incest he was 
employed at one of the Government day schools as janitor. 

8. “A,” an 84-year-old old-age-assistance recipient, living with “B” without 
the benefit of marriage, attempted rape on a 14-year-old granddaughter of “B.” 
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This case was called to the attention of the Indian agency; 
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received. 


9. 


that 1 child died of neglect. 


10. 


no report has been 


“C,” young mother of 4 illegitimate children, spent so much time partying 


“D,”’ a young Indian girl, has had 2 miscarriages and a live birth before 
reaching the age of 17. 


Desertions 





Case 
No. 


10 


ll 


13 


15 


16 


18 | 


19 


21 


Nore.—There is a total of 63 children involved in 21 cases of desertion. 





| 


Action 


Whereabouts of father unknown. Deserted in 1946. Reported to State’s attorney | 
and TMIA. At that time she had 4 children. Has 5 illegitimate children and | 
reported illegally cohabiting with alleged father, their 1st child being born when | 
he was 17. Reported July 28, 1954. No action # 

Deserted 1946. At that time she had 2 children. Has had since that time 1 child 
born out of wedlock. Desertion reported State’s attorney on July 3, 1951. No 
action taken. Whereabouts of father unknown : 

Deserted 1952. Reported to State’s attorney Aug. 1, 1952. “No action taken. | 
ADC provided support until father’s return. Again deserted 1954. Same re- 


ported State’s attorney July 7, 1954. No action taken. Also reported TMIA Ist ? 


of July 1954 and no action taken ¥ 

Deserted 1946. Reported to State’s attorney July 1, 1952. No action taken. She | 
had 2 children born to them at the time of desertion. Another child has since been | 
born out of wedlock el ? a 

Deserted 1947. Reported to State’s attorney July 1, 1952. Had 1 child at that time | 
of desertion. Since then 2 children have been born out of wedlock 

Deserted 1946. Returned home 1947 and left again in 1948. Reported State’s at- | 
torney Aug. 15, 1951. Has since been illegally cohabiting with another reported 
deserter. Reported to TMIA and State’s attorney. When action was started | 
she left with fellow with whom she is living and has now established residence in 
Montana , . js 

Deserted June 1952. Reported to State’s attorney and TMIA July 1952. He was 
tried for nonsupport and ordered to pay but left the county and has not returned | 
and has not been supporting es 4 ie 

Deserted 1952. 1 child born to the marriage, at the time of desertion. She is now 
expectant mother of another child by illegitimate pregnancy. Reported to 
State’s attorney Aug. 27, 1954, refused action as she is Indian and is out of his | 
jurisdiction. TMIA also notified wre: ol 

Deserted 1951. Child lives with gr: andmother who receives ADC for his care. 
Reported State’s attorney July 1, 1951. TMIA has had him in court and has | 
ordered him to pay toward child’s sanaiee. However, he has not made the pay- | 
ments. Reported TMIA again 1953. No action taken 

Parents divorced. Mother remarried. Neither parent contributes toward the sup- 
port of the child who is cared for in ADC foster home. Reported State’s attorney. 
No action Plidin tn NE shin dobutpuesecese vet tewkadbk | 

Both parents deserted child when he was 6 months old. Their whereabouts is not 
known. Child cared for in ADC foster home. Reported to TMIA. No action.| 

Reported to State’s attorney Jan. 20, 1953. No action, as whereabouts not known. | 
Children cared for in ADC foster home. These children were born out of wedlock _| 

Father deserted. Reported to State’s attorney Jan. 20, 1953. No action taken, as 
whereabouts not known. Mother illegally cohabiting with another man. Liv- 
ing in Wyoming. Man with whom she is living did not want the child so mother 
deserted child with relatives. He is now cared for in ADC foster home_-.-- | 

Reported to State’s attorney. Case pending in court. Mother has gained resi- | 
dence in Williams County. Children now living with mother__- 

Father deserted 1948. Reported to State’s attorney and TMIA. Whereabouts of | 
father was not known. Action not taken. Children cared for through ADC. 
Mother obtained a divorce, had 1 illegitimate child and when pressured Siedies | 
their paternity, she married alleged father, and he refused to care for the 2 children. 
They have left the State and her address is not known pice 

In State court 3 times. Children on ADC. Parents divorced and both have | 
remarried. Support for children needed — 

Parents divorced. Both remarried. No support from either parent. “Children 
living with grandparents. ADC provided for their needs. Father appeared in | 
court at one time and ordered to contribute; however, has not done so. Reported | 
to State’s attorney on several occasions. In State court twice ; 

Deserted 1953. 4 of the 6 children were born out of wedlock before their marriage. 
State court. Bench warrant issued. Reported T MIA and State’s attorney 1953 
and several times since_. -_- 

Deserted December 1953. Action brought against him for nonsupport ‘at this time. 
State’s attorney since then aware of the situation. TMIA also notified at that 
time. Some payments made by father but not consistent. State court, bench 
warrant issued July 1954 a Lag oh see : 

Deserted 1948. Reported to State’s attorney. No action taken, as his whereabouts 
was not known. He has during this time returned to the home but left again. 
Presently inmate at the State penitentiary. Family living in Bismarck... _... 

Parents divorced. Mother remarried. Father ordered to contribute toward | 
children’s support. Has not done so. Presently illegally cohsbiting with case | 
No. 6in Montana. ADC used to provide for needs of 4 children in the home of | 
stepfather. Case reported to State’s attorney several times but father claimed | 
disability and unable to hold employment due to disability_____ pn etek aac. 





Number of 
children 
involved 


3 


6 


_ 


to 





in most cases to provide for the children’s needs, 


Public assistance is being used 
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Casks oF ILLEGAL COHABITATION KNOWN TO THE RoLetTre County WELFARE 
OFFICE 


At present there are 22 cases of illegal cohabitation known to our office. Fifteen 
of these 22 cases have been reported to the Indian Agency. Eight cases of the 22 
have been acted upon with no results, as some have moved out of the State, ete 
Nine of the 22 cases are recipients of ADC which provides for the care of 21 
children. 

Aside from the above 22 cases, 11 illegally cohabiting couples have been married 
in the last 3 years through the work of the social welfare and law and order 

The following are cases presently living together without the benefit of marriage 

1. “C”’ and “D”: Reported to Agency and Juvenile Commissioner. Six 
children were born to the previous marriage. 

2. “E”’ and “F’’: Father deserted tamily. ADC provides for needs of children 
“FE” began living with the mother while about 16 vears of age. He became the 
father of a child born out of wediock to Mrs. “‘F’’ when only 17 years old. ‘“‘F’’ 
and “E”’ are now the parents of five children born to them out of wedlock. Re- 
ported. 

3. “G” and “H”: “H” father of child born to “G.’’ He has verbally acknowl- 
edged paternity but will not sign acknowledgment. * Reported. 

4. “1” and “J’’: Common knowledge. No children, ‘‘Too old to cut the 

mustard.” 
5. “K” and “‘L”’: “K’’ formerly married. ‘“L’’ is the father of children born 
out of wedlock to Ernestine. He is on probation from the State penitentiary in 
Montana and living with ‘‘K.’’ Reported. Action taken and placed on pro- 
bation. Still living together. 

6. “M” and “N”: “N” is the father of four children born to “‘M’”’ out of wed- 
lock. This case has been reported and hearings held. ADC provides for the 
needs of the children. Stiil living together. 

7. “O” and ‘‘P’’: They are living away from Belcourt now. Two childre: 
born out of wedlock. ADC provides for needs of the two children in the home 
of the grandparents. 

8. “Q” and “R’’: Formerly lived together in this community. They have 
moved to Mohall and ADC is providing for the needs of the mother and children. 

9. “S” and “T’’: These two live together in the home of her parents and some- 
times in her own home. Her husband deserted the family. The man with 
whom she is living is the father of two children born out of wedlock to her. She 
refuses to marry this man and they continue to live together. This case has 
been reported to the Agency. This man has signed acknowledgment of paternity 
for the two children. Action has been taken through tribal court in an effort 
to provide support for the children. However, this has been, and stil! is, neg- 
lected by this fellow and support for the children has been forthcoming through 
ADC funds. 

10. ‘“‘U”’ and “‘V”’: These two people lived together in the home of the woman 
while her husband was still living and in a crippled, bedridden condition. The 
man with whom she is living with is divorced from his wife. Mrs. ‘‘U”’ is widowed 
now. They are employees of the Turtle Mountain Indian Agency—he, employed 
as a bus driver; she, employed in the school kitchen. Their illegal cohabitation 
is common knowledge to the community. No children involved. 

11. ‘““‘W” and ‘‘X’’: She has three children born out of wedlock. He is the 
father of two of these children. She is willing to get married. He, however, 
does not show any interest in marriage. They are living together, with their 
children, in the home of her mother. ADC provides for the needs of the children. 
Appeared in tribal court and ordered to marry. Have not vet done so. 

12. “Y’’ and “Z’’: She is a widow and the mother of several children. She 
receives ADC for their care and also payments through the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and OASI. Marriage has been discussed with these two people and they 
as yet have not made any attempt to marry. This situation is common knowl- 
edge in the community. There are no children born to the couple. 

13. “Al”? and “B1”’: This situation is also common knowledge in the com- 
munity. He is the father of at least one child born to her out of wedlock. He 
has been in the (her husband that is) State hospital as a patient, and upon his 
release from the institution she refused to live with him. She has since been 
living with this man and ADC provides for the needs of the children in the home. 

14. “Cl”’ and “D1”: This case has been reported, as have the others, but no 
action has been taken. ADC provides for the needs of the children. Emma is 


64039—55——6 
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the mother of five children born out of wedlock. It is known that James is the 
father of one of these children. ADC provides for the needs of the children. 

15. “El” and ‘“‘F1’’: He is the stepson of an older woman on the reservation. 
They live together in the home of Mrs. “E1’’. They have one child since the 
death of her husband who was also his father and maintain a home on the Tribal 
Farm. Common knowledge. 

16. “G1” and “H1”: She and he live together in her home. She receives ADC 
through Benson County for herself and the children. She is the mother of seven 
children. Three of these children have been born out of wedlock with this man 
whom she is living with and he has been named as the father. This case has been 
reported several times. 

17. “Il” and “J1’’: She and he lived together in this community for a time. 
She is a war-widow. They are now living in Montana, and have one child born 
to them out of wedlock. She receives VA payments for the children. 

18. “‘K1’”’ and “L1”’: These two young people have been living together and the 
situation is known to her family. Assistance is not provided through our office. 
Not reported. 

19. “M1” and “N1”: The father of the family deserted the family. She has 
three children. This man with whom she is living is the father of the last child, 
born out of wedlock. He has attempted in some fashion to contribute toward the 
support of his child but this has not been consistent. ADC provides for the needs 
of the mother and children. They have discussed marriage with the worker, but 
have not made any efforts for obtaining a divorce from her husband who is living 
elsewhere. 

20. “Ol” and “P1’’: She is the mother of several children. At least one of these 
children was born to she and this man with whom she is living. They did have 
their home together in this community for quite sometime and when this case was 
reported and pressured regarding marriage by Indian Agency and FBI, they left 
the State. They are now living together in Wyoming. 

21. “Q1” and “RL”: She and he lived together in the Bottineau community for 
a time and became the parents of a baby girl. No attempt was made by these two 
people to get married. Later on, while she was jailed in our county, an attempt 
was made for their marriage, blood tests taken, etc. However, they left the 
county as soon as she was released from the jail. Their whereabouts are not known 
at this time. He has acknowledged paternity of the child. 

22. “Sl” and ‘‘T1”’: This case was reported. They were both married prior to 
their living together. Both secured divorces with the help of ADC. However, 
both have as yet not married. They have had two children born out of wedlock. 
One child has died and the other is still in their home. 

23. “A” and “B’’: Mrs. “A’”’ was widowed in 1953 and the mother of seven 
children. Since the death of her husband, one son has appeared in juvenile court 
and was sent to the Army as a result. Since “‘A” and “B” have been living 
together, the older daughter who is married and lives out West took her younger 
brother, age 11, to live with her in her home. Another son, about 17, became 
very bitter from the situation and left the home, reported to have hitch-hiked 
out West. There are still three younger children in the home. The 8-year-old 
child has been the source of a lot of information regarding the behavior of her 
mother. Case reported, no action on part of TMIA, 
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Indian schoolchildren enrollment 


Turtle Mountain Government schools in Rolette County: 
1953 enrollment taken late of that year 
October 1, 1954- ~~~ 


Missing (about) 


St. Anns Mission: 
Summer school 
Indian children oe mission schools at Chamberlain-Marti and 
Stephen, 8. Dak 


Fort Totten: Indian children from here enrolled mostly because of extreme 
poverty and large families. .......... ~~ 
Wahpeton: Indian children from here enrolled 
Reasons: Distance and bad roads, broken homes, drunkeness, 
orphanage. 
Pierre, 8. Dak.: Indian children from here enrolled 
Reason: Overflow from Whapeton. 
Haskel: Indian children from here enrolled 
Reasons: Cornmercial and vocational college. 
Flandreau: Indian children from here enrolled 
Reason: Vocational high school. 


Grand total 


This does not include 10 ADC-—FH children in schools elsewhere nor children 
in public schools and a few at Little Flower Mission, St. Michaels. 


Birth records in Rolette County from Oct. 1, 1953, through Sept. 30, 1954 


Total children born (on record) 
Born at home 
Rolette County babies born in maternity homes in Fargo 


Illegitimate births: 
Out of wedlock 


Number of children out of wedlock of above mothers: 
Ist child 


5th child 
7th child (3 different sires) 
Status of mothers of children born out of wedlock: 


husband in penitentiary 


1 About 1134 percent of total births, or 1 in 8. 
2 About 14 of 1 percent of total births, or 1 in 200. 
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Of these 25 mothers (having a total of 46 children), 21 are receiving aid to 


dependent children help, 4 are receiving aid to dependent children and foster 
home help. 


Children born out of wedlock in the period Oct. 1, 1953, to Sept. 30, 1954, in Rolette 
County (col. I) and older children born out of wedlock to the same mothers (col. II) 


Older Older 
Infants chil Infants; chil- 
(col. I dren (col. I)| dren 

(col. I (col. IT) 


Released for adoption 3 : ADC, with relatives: 

Legitimatized by marriage of Paternity denied 
parents Alleged father not yet located 

Left county or State ‘ ; Support by mother, or other 

In Indian boarding school , relatives— paternity not estab- 

Support by fathers ; 7 lished : 

Acceptance and support by step- ADC, with mother Kade Sees 
father; paternity denied by Mother illegally cohabiting with 
alleged father father of children in home 

Cared for in agency (private 
foster home (paternity and 
rape actions pending) 


Paternity: 2 unidentified, 1 denied, 2 acknowledged, 1 alleged father cannot be located. 
? Paternity: 2 unidentified, 1 denied, 8 acknowledged, 1 alleged father cannot be located. 


Indian ADC payroll, September 1954 


Total number of families (consisting of 398 children) 
Families including children born out of wedlock (consisting of 93 children) 


Mothers of these children receiving ADC 
Other relatives caring for the children with ADC: 
deceased, minors, or otherwise not competent 


Ages of children included: 
Unborn_ -_ _- 
Infants ___- 
Age 1_-_ 

Age 
Age 3- 
Age 4_ 
Age ! 
Age 6 
Age 
Age 
Age 
Age 
Age 
Age 
Age 
Age 
Age 


PRWWRNNH ERE CLEIDAIDOSW Wyo 


oO 
wo 


Number of children born out of wedlock per ADC family: 
1 child 22 families 
2 children ; 16 families 
3 children _.. 1 family_- 
4 children woatina 4 families___ 
5 children sie 4 families_-__ 


Total 47 families 
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ADC recipients whose daughters have become illegitimately pregnant while the family 
was on assistance, September 1954 


CHUIDPHewr 


. Widow 

. Husband disabled 

. Husband disabled 

. Unwed__.. 

Unwed 

. Husband disabled, later deceased 
OAA and ill, widowed 

’ Unwed (7 children) 

. Old and ill 

. AB: Home deplorable 

. Husband disabled 

. Husband in penitentiary for incest 


3. Husband deserted 


. Assistance received only for grandchildren 


Number of 


aw 
children Remark 


ADC 
Married 
LADC 
Married 
ADC-FH 
2ADC., 

ADC and FH 

2 dead; 2 ADC 
2ADC 

No ADC 

None on ADC 

3 ADC or FH 

1 married; 1 ADC 
2ADC 


oe ew ON N KS te oO 


5. Husband disabled 
3. APTD and widowed 


9 
- 


22 ADC children; 


ws 
- i 


Summary (16 recipients) -. 


1] became pregnant in Minneapolis and another in the community. 1 child miscarried because of car 
accident. 

2? Age 14. 

39o0n ADC, 16 no ADC. 


Study of 222 children (part Indian) born out of wedlock of those known to the Roletie 
County child welfare (receiving ADC, 109: not receiving, 113) 


PATERNITY 


Receiving ADC 
Not receiv- 
ing ADC 
Number Cause 





Denied - -__- 

Acknow ledged__ 

Whereabouts of acknow ledged father 
unknown. 

Acknowledged father deceased 

Questionable facts 

Legitimatized by subsequent ‘marriage of 
acknowledged father and mother. 

Adopted by stepfather ___- sé 

Adopted by others___- 

Placed by licensed child placing agency - 

Bigamy case _-_- 


Referred to child welfare and pending se 


Established in court 








By stepfather, not adopted 
Relatives 


Veterans’ Administration 
Mother working 


Boarding school. 


Acknowledged father and mother illegally 


cohabiting. 
Mother left State with child 
Support action in district court 
Support action in tribal court .- 
Mother refuses information - 


Acknowledged father cohabits elsewhere __ 
Acknowledged father involved with more | 


than 1 mother. 





1 One in Federal court. 
2 Sets of children. 


Disabled. 
Pending adoption. 


Denied in district court. 
Father in Federal penitentiary. 


Acknowledged father married else- 
where. 

Acknowledged father disabled. 

Acknowledged father in penitentiary. 

Stepfather in penitentiary. 

Alleged father married elsewhere. 

Child in foster home. 

Acknowledged father won't work, 
drinks, court action. 


Note that acknowledgements on paternity and legitimations of birth have been voluntarily signed on 87 


children. Most of these have been without court action. 


In one case—a minor mother 


paternity established 


in Federal court. Once in local court; 2 in tribal court; 5 in connection with support charges in court, 


about 10 percent. 


, There are 135 children where no paternity has been established. 
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Study of 12 cases of children born out of wedlock (white) of those known to Rolette 
County Child Welfare (receiving ADC, 1) 


PATERNITY 


Not receiv- | 
ing ADC ADC 





Paternity denied; support by stepfather ___- 3;1 
Child placed by Fargo agency. 2 
Acknowledged and support__- ” 1 
Adopted by relatives..............-- . a 1 
1 
2 
1 


Pending. 


Acknowledged father deceased... ._- } 1 
Adoption by stepfather... _.-_-- i ; ‘ aa sue Se deed 
ets BDO. ois .eoe<-.-s-.. a ninth Lveuiinasinnd a 1 












Note.—Not an accurate account, but official statistics show 5 illegitimate Indian births to 1 white birth. 


Lack of law enforcement is not entirely due to shortage of peace officers on the 
reservation but due to a large extent because of lack of funds and ¢ooperation 
among the police officers. 

Offenses consisting of most everything in the books is common occurence, such as 
flagrant wife beating, drunkenness and disorderly conduct, assault and battery, 
desertion, nonsupport, illegal cohabitation, rape, petty larceny, vagrancy, boot- 
legging, drunken driving (many accidents on the reservation not reported), 
operating vehicles improperly equipped, and lax school-attendance enforcement. 


APPENDIX 16 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS GLENN L. EMMONS FOR 
INCLUSION EN THE REcORD OF HEARINGS OF THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE To 
INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, PHOENrIX, ARiz., APRIL 28-29, 1955 
































At the outset I would like to emphasize that I am by no means an expert in the 
highly complex field of juvenile delinquency. Like other citizens, however, I 
have been deeply concerned by the evidence that we as a Nation are faced with a 
widespread and increasingly serious problem in this field. And I believe firmly 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs should join forces with other public and private 
agencies both in dealing with delinquency directly and in improving, on a longer 
term basis, the environmental conditions which nourish it and give it life. 

As the members of this committee doubtless realize far better than I, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain really accurate and dependable statistics on 
the actual scope of the juvenile delinquency problem in any particular area. The 
most we can hope for are the statistics on delinquents who do fall into the hands 
of the law together with generalized impressions picked up from other official and 
unofficial sources. 

With this qualification in mind, I would venture the comment that delinquency 
is probably no more serious among the younger generation on Indian reservations 
than it is among other segments of the population. It is true, of course, that in 
many Indian communities of the Southwest and elsewhere we find the kind of 
rural slum conditions that tend to produce juvenile delinquency. And it is also 
true that many of our Indian youngsters are in transition between two cultures 
and the conflicts and tensions which they undoubtedly experience are perhaps a 
factor contributing to the existence or accentuation of delinquent tendencies. 
Counterbalancing this, however, we have the well-known fact that in many, if 
not all, of the traditional Indian tribal cultures there are sanctions and controls 
which have served historically to keep juvenile delinquency—and lawlessness 
generally—rather effectively in check. On reservation after reservation we find 
that these sanctions and controls are still active today and that they are vigorously 
effective. This is a factor which should, I believe, constantly be borne in mind in 
any appraisal of the delinquency problem among our Indian youth. 

All of us in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, however, recognize that juvenile 
delinquency is a serious problem among the Indians, particularly so in certain 
areas of Indian country. We also recognize that we must use our available re- 
sources and ingenuity to the fullest possible extent both in coping with it directly 
and in counteracting the corrosive environmental factors that frequently lie 
behind it. Because the physical facilities and manpower resources which the 
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Bureau has for dealing with this problem are severely limited, we do not have and 
never have had any illusions about our ability to bring Indian juvenile delinquency 
singlehandedly under full control. We need and we earnestly solicit the active 
assistance and cooperation of all agencies—-State and local, public and private— 
which are in position to be helpful. 

Right now we are moving along two different lines in an effort to produce more 
effective countermeasures against delinquency in Indian areas. One line of 
approach involves the transfer of jurisdiction over these areas from the Federal 
Government to the States under provisions of Public Law 280 enacted in August 
1953. In this field we are necessarily proceeding with some caution and carrying 
out full consultations both with the Indian groups which would be affected and 
with the State and local authorities who would take over the law enforcement 
responsibilities. However, wherever the conditions are suitable and the situation 
is ripe, we are prepared to recommend a transfer of jurisdiction that would bring 
the regular law enforcement agencies of State or county into action on the Indian 
reservations. Under the terms of Public Law 280 itself such a transfer has already 
taken place affecting all but 2 of the Indian reservations in the 5 States of Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, and Wisconsin. Within the past several 
weeks similar action has been initiated which will eventually affect Indian 
reservations and communities in Nevada. 

The second line of approach is one we are following in response to specific 
suggestions made by this committee. As you know, we are seeking something 
like a fourfold increase in our appropriation for law and order work during the 
coming fiscal year. In view of the serious understaffing which has chronically 
hampered the Bureau’s law-enforcement activities for so many years, I believe 
firmly that such an increase is long overdue. If it is granted, I am confident 
that we shall be able to increase the effectiveness of our enforcement work rapidly 
and substantially in the months that lie ahead. 

Turning now from the immediate problem of delinquency to the more deep- 
rooted factors that lie behind it, I believe all of us would agree that such delin- 
quency as exists among Indian youngsters today is very largely a result of three 
prime environmental factors. These are (1) the poor health conditions that 
prevail in so many Indian communities, (2) the widespread illiteracy and near- 
illiteracy among certain tribal groups, and (3) the sharply limited opportunities 
for regular employment or for making a decent living that are available to most 
Indians living on reservations. 

During the past 15 months or so the Bureau has been concentrating a major 
share of its energies and resources in an intensive drive on these three specific 
problems. We have launched and carried forward a greatly expanded program of 
preventive medicine designed to bring the benefits of modern sanitation directly 
into Indian homes and communities: this is a program which will be transferred 
next July 1 to the United States Public Health Service and will, we are confident, 
be carried on with increasing vigor and effectiveness. In the educational field 
we have achieved our most gratifying results on the Navaho Reservation where 
about half of the 28,000 children of regular school age were growing up illiterate, 
because of lack of facilitieis, as recently as December 1953. Since that time, with 
good cooperation from tribal and local authorities, we have managed to provide 
facilities for thousands of these previously schoolless Navaho children. Today 
the total enrollment is over 22,000 and by next fall we confidently expect to provide 
accommodations for all who are able to attend. On the economic front our aim 
has been to broaden the horizons of opportunity available to the Indian people. 
We have been doing this in part by a program of relocation assistance which helps 
the Indian worker and his dependents to resettle in areas where jobs are more 
plentiful and in part through encouraging and stimulating a privately financed 
program of economic surveys of key Indian areas which we hope will be initiated 
in the near future. 

All of these programs, of course, were originally conceived and most of them were 
activated many months before attention was sharply focused on the juvenile 
delinquency problem. They were aimed not specifically at that problem but rather 
at fundamental deficiencies and handicaps which have existed for vears among a 
substantial segment of the reservation populations. Nevertheless, it seems en- 
tirely clear that constructive ac@ffon in any or all three of these fields will help to 
eliminate the kind of conditions that produce and accentuate delinquency whether 
they are found on Indian reservations of the Southwest or in the back alleys of our 
great metropolitan centers. In fact, I believe that every step we take in the direc- 
tion of improving Indian community environments and widening the 
horizons of opportunity is a positive contribution toward a sound and lasting solu- 
tion of the juvenile delinquency problem. 
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APPENDIX 17 


INAUGURAL SpeecH OF PauL Jones, CHAIRMAN, NavAHOo TriBat CowNCcIL, 
Apri 4, 1955 


Members of the tribal council, Area Director Wade Head, our superintendent, 
Mr. Spaulding, officials and friends, both white and Navaho, I welcome you all 
to our first session of the newly elected Navaho Tribal Council. I heartily wel- 
come back those of you who have been reelected, and I extend a hearty welcome 
to those of you who are newly elected as members of the council. 

I would like to bring you at this time a brief message, including a brief state- 
ment of policy. Due to my physical condition, I must necessarily make it brief, 
and I hope that you will bear with me in that connection. 

First of all I would like to have my Navaho people, my tribal councilmen, my 
friends all over the reservation and off the reservation, know about our program 
and, of course, I am particularly interested in outlining it first to the Navaho 
Tribal Council. I have not prepared a special message to deliver to the council 
and to my people assembled here. I am just going to reiterate the statements 
that I made as I went among you prior to the tribal election. After all, what I 
gave you then, will be the program of this council with the cooperation of you who 
have been fortunate enough to be elected as members of that body, not forgetting 
at any time the Bureau of Indian Affairs which has always cooperated with us as 
far back as | remember. Their part has always been appreciated, and I was very 
glad that a statement to that effect was made this morning in the very able de- 
livery of the greeting by Mr. Young. Let me also state, before I get into my talk 
on general policy, that I was very happy and appreciative for the wonderful 
message the Commissioner sent to us, particularly directed to me and to you my 
Navaho friends. 

I believe that you all know that this was the first election of the tribal council 
solely in the hands of the Navaho Tribe. I believe you will also note that the 
procedure followed in terms of the preliminaries during the period leading up to 
the election and up to its consummation during the early part of this month was 
adopted from a system our white friends use in electing their representatives to 
the State congress or National Congress and, since it was handled in that fashion, 
we believe that many things that go with elections on the outside must be included 
with our new council. Heretofore we have not carried out our elections in that 
manner. It was gratifying to note the tremendous interest displayed by all of 
our Navaho people in the course of electing their representatives to the tribal 
council. I stated that we have copied the white man’s way of electing their 
representatives, here on the Navaho Reservation, and this includes the unpleas- 
antries that go with the election of representatives to Congress. Nevertheless, 
I have heard you state that you will now give your support to the men who were 
elected, regardless of differences of opinion during the campaign period, and I hope 
that you will reaffirm your position in that particular connection. It was grati- 
fying to know that, coming from many of you, my people. I hope that even 
though I have not heard it from some of the rest of you, that you feel likewise. 
After all, success in the accomplishment of the things that lie before us is difficult 
or impossible if we are divided, and when there are discords among you; but when 
you are in line, all pulling in the same direction for a common cause, you are 
rewarded with success. The objective is then easily reached. I shall hope for 
‘that from you newly elected council members. 

My first subject then is something that you have heard from me if you have 
listened to me before with regard to what I believe to be the most important 
problems, and there are many such important problems that I have outlined to 
you in the past. First of all I am concerned that we have a very efficient council. 

hat is my first point. Many of you members who have served on the council 
many years to again be reelected, are fully aware of the circumstances under which 
you operated in time past. You as well as our people generally have often men- 
tioned the fact that, for various reasons, the council has been justly criticized on 
some occasions. On other occasions the council has no doubt been criticized 
without real cause. I have pointed out toy ou before that, as soon as you become a 
public figure, a public servant of the tribe, you become subject to criticism of 
various kinds. efore you assumed the status of a public figure no one ever 
pointed to you as an ordinary citizen in a critical manner, but with your election 
to tribal office some one is always pointing to you. People will dig up something 
you did in your childhood or when you were growing into manhood; it may be 
something that none knows about except your neighbor but somehow they will 
bring it up and, unless you are patient, you are likely to fly off the handle and try 
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to shut up that person who is criticizing you. Many of you who have been public 
servants of the tribe, and myself included, have been steadfast in carrying out our 
duties toward our people regardless of the criticism which may be directed toward 
us. Those of you who have acted in that manner I wish to compliment, and 
I have so complimented many of you in the past. I hope you will keep that in 
mind and not fly off at anyone who points a finger at you. It is my belief that, 
unjustly, we have pointed an accusing finger at one another. Now our aim has 
been accomplished in terms of the election, and those things should belong to the 

. We should pull together now for the common good of the Navaho people. 
[Applause 

have labored with you in the tribal council for many years— for about 16 years. 
I have noticed, with appreciation, your effort to do something for your people 
right along. I have also observed something that is not so good. Knowing those 
things, I feel that I should admonish you that we should learn something from 
those things that we have seen others do, and try to do differently— better, for 
our Navaho people. I said at the beginning of my talk that this was the first time 
that our Navaho people showed such a tremendous interest in the election of their 
leaders, and they were rightly enthusiastic about it. They have become aware 
of the fact that you as councilmen, are their spokesmen on many subjects. They 
have come to realize the true meaning of council representation. There are many 
problems within the Navaho Reservation, and knowing them, our people feel 
that they must appoint the best person to stand as their representative, one who 
will truly present their situation to the tribal council, to the Federal Government, 
and to the State in order that such problems may be understood and solved. Our 
people have come to that realization so strongly that when the candidates were 
nominated the people argued among themselves that one man or another was the 
better. Debating among themselves the relative advantages of one man over 
another, our people ended up by electing you to your important position on the 
tribal council. You, knowing that, must necessarily be convinced that you must 
keep sacred the trust placed in you by your people. You must feel that that trust 
placed in you by your people is something to be held sacred in order that all of your 
people will say, ‘‘We have made no mistake. We made a wise choice. The man 
we placed on the council is working diligently for our benefit. He never lets an 
opportunity pass by where we are concerned, and we are proud of him.’”’ That is 
what I want tosee here. That is what I want our people to say about their council 
members from every area of the Navaho Reservation as well as from Canoncito, 
Alamo, or Ramah outside the reservation where groups of our people have repre- 
sentation. There is not one iota of difference between the status of their repre- 
sentatives here and that of councilmen from other parts of the reservation. I 
would be proud to have our people say, ‘‘We have made a wise choice.’’ You 
must keep that trust sacred. That is why I say we must behave as an efficient 
governing body of our Navaho Tribe. We want our Navaho people to be proud 
of our councilmen. We do not want to be ashamed of any of them, or of any 
mistake they make when they are in an official duty status. You have heard me 
say that there are occasions when the people have good cause for criticism, and 
I have tried to remind you of it. This is not something for which you were 
elected to this important office on the tribal council. We must make our people 
realize that, in us, they have made a wise choice, and that we will be diligent in 
carrying out the trust they have given to us. [Applause.] 

After you have accomplished any task and brought it to a successful conclusion, 
there is naturally cause for rejoicing. It is an occasion for celebration. If vou 
have accomplished some such thing, you have that right to rejoice. I have often 
had reference to one evil to which Indians generally, not enly Navahos, are not 
too well fortified and not too well protected. I have reference to the fact that they 
frequently over use liquor. I am not saying that you must not drink, I am saying 
that, if you must have it, know how to take it so that you will not make a spectacle 
of yourselves in the public streets and at gatherings. That is all I have to ask of 
vou. Let us be respectful. Let us have no cause for complaint against the 
council on the part of the Navaho people, That is all I am asking of vou in that 
regard. 

My next point is education. I was very pleased when my predecessor, Mr. 
Ahkeah, mentioned this morning that during his administration education was 
one of the fields in which a wonderful step forward had been taken. I most 
assuredly agree with him in that connection and it is my purpose, and I hope it is 
the purpose of the whole council, to continue in the direction of providing all of 
our Navaho children with an opportunity for education. We have not done 
everything that it is possible to do in this connection. Much still remains to be 
done and we must place that responsibility not with our neighbors or with anyone 
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else, but with ourselves the council. Take upon yourselves the responsibility for 
seeing that the people you represent are well provided for in terms of education 
for their children. I have made that plea to you in many meetings over the 
reservation. The salvation and hope of our Navaho people lies in education. At 
one time, and I mean nothing disrespectful when I say it, we made our living on 
livestock and a little corn patch. That was the beginning of our livelihood and it 
must have been good because we have increased in population to a great degree. 
When we returned from Fort Sumner there were about 9,000 Navahos. There are 
now 76,000. You know that the Navahos must have had something quite ade- 
quate to permit them to keep on increasing. However, due to our increased 
population, we have occupied nearly all the space on our reservation. There is no 
vacant spot and we are still increasing. Where do we go from here? We must 
be educated in order to be absorbed with the rest of the people in these United 
States of ours. We have all seen that point clearly already. We have Navahos 
in Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Oreg., and if you please even 
on the Atlantic coast. They are not yet in great numbers there but they are be- 
ginning to accustom themselves, and they are beginning to be accepted by the 
society in which they move. It has been stated on the council floor that the reason 
for which relocation is not successful as it might be is because of the lack of 
education. That should inspire us to go forward. Those of you who have been 
educated must tell your people the benefits of education. It is the greatest hope 
that we have for our Navaho people. We do not want to do like our forefathers 
did when they returned from Fort Sumner, after they had agreed to the education 
of their children. When they returned to the reservation they said that they were 
dissatisfied with Fort Sumner. They were dissatisfied with the plan to take the 
Navahos to some other place, and they agreed to literally anything in order to be 
permitted to return to the Navaho Reservation. As a result, their leaders agreed 
to plaee the children in school to be educated after their resettlement in the 
Navaho country. However, when they returned, they were reluctant to send 
their children to school. The Federal Government had to send police out to 
gather the children for school. I remember myself distinctly. I was of school 
age at that time. My mother and father used to hide me under sheepskins and 
blankets when they saw a person coming who represented the schools. I was the 
only boy in the family. They used to hide me when they saw the school people or 
the policemen coming for fear that these representatives would say that my 
parents had a boy of school age and that they had to send him to sehool. How- 
every, one bright day they made a mistake. My parents were not on the lookout, 
and someone saw me, even though I was hiding behind the hogan. That person 
said ‘‘That boy must go to school,” so away I went to school. But our eyes are 
now open to the advantages that school has for us, and we have gone ahead with 
plans for more adequate education. It is the program of Commissioner Emmons 
and his staff to see that every child of school age is in school by 1956. I was 
greatly pleased to notice in the press how Congress complimented the Commis- 
sioner for the stand that he has taken. All of you councilmen who know of the 
efforts of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, know that our people are grateful for 
what he is doing for us, and let me tell you, my friends, let us go all out to see that 
our children are placed in some sort of school. We have four types of schools 
serving the reservation. We have the bordertown schools, we have the off- 
reservation schools and we have the trailer-type of schools. We did not have 
them before. They are not so good, these trailer schools, but they are better than 
nothing. If we did not have those things we would be dissatisfied. Now we have 
them, we do not like them, and they are not the best. Nevertheless, we have 
something which can be used for the education of our Navaho children. Let us 
make use of all these things. Our eyes are sufficiently open now that we see the 
benefit of education. You, the tribal members, and particularly the old members, 
saw this requirement more clearly 2 years ago than you did in the past and a 
said, ‘‘We will set up a fund so that these high-school graduates of ours will be 
able to attend schools of higher learning, colleges and universities.’”” And we were 
reminded at the last meeting of the tribal council that we presently have 127 
young men and women of our Navaho Tribe who are in the process of getting that 
higher education. We have said that we will educate these young Navaho men 
and women so that they may supersede some of the white people on the reserva- 
tion. Some of the white people employed on the reservation find their lives 
lonesome and their work isolated. They come here, but at most many of them 
stay only a year or two. It is too lonesome. It is too sandy for many of them. 
That is why we cannot keep them as long as we might like. I have reference not 
only to the teachers but to those employed in other types of work. However, I 
would like to make the observation, that among the white employees there are 
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many consecrated individuals who devote their lives to working out the problems 
of various groups of people, including our own Navaho people, and many of whom 
have spent many years on our reservation and are still here. If we had more of 
the latter kind of employees, we would most surely be further ahead than we are 
at the present time. We appreciate those good people. When they are trans- 
ferred from one area to another, we make a fuss about it. We say that ‘There is 
a& man or woman that we like. He comes into our hogan and partakes of our 
humble meal. We appreciate that. All of us do. We are glad.’”” We have 
many of that kind of employee actually. Let us all do our best to see that our 
Navaho children are educated, however. 

I have been accused, and maybe some of you have made this accusation. “You 
are inviting the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah to come ia here and 
take hold of our Navaho people.” However, I would like to contradict that. 
That is not it. I have seen the advantages of education. Many of our educated 
people also see that. Why should we keep that for ourselves and not be concerned 
with other people who do not know the advantages? In fact, the other day, 
listening to the radio, Governor Simms made a statement regarding the pressure 
that is being brought by the Federal Government on the various States where 
there are Indian populations to make it their responsibility to look after the 
Indians rather than the Federal Government. He said, ‘We do not have the 
finances or personnel, but nevertheless the pressure is being brought.’’ They feel 
it more than we do. Why should we not be prepared for the time whea we will 
naturally have to be members of the States rather than be clannish and live iso- 
lated from the rest of the world? That is a reason, and there are other good reas- 
ons for which I have said that I will try my best, with the help of the councilmen 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to secure further education for our Navaho 
people. [Applause.]} 

The next point that I have is the problem of health. I have been made more 
conscious of the need of my people during the last few years than I have ever been 
been before even though I have lived on the reservation most all of my life. 
When I was brought face to face with the actual conditions of our Navaho children 
suffering ailments, various ailments, that are easily prevented, | realized that we 
cannot ignore those things. We cannot close our eyes to them and not say any- 
thing about them. With that in mind, and with that understanding, I have taken 
hold of as much as I could along with my other work to make tape recordings, to 
make records on how you should take care of your children, audiovisual education, 
and how we could take care of ourselves with tuberculosis—since, if we had it, it 
could be cured. I said before that we have increased tremendously in a short 
period of time. Nevertheless, I also made the statement that children’s deaths 
on the Navaho Reservation were very high compared with other communities. 
Also, the effect of tuberculosis on our Navaho people is tremendous compared 
with other communities. Knowing that, I did not close my eyes to it. I did not 
say ‘‘I shall not be concerned so long as I have my own family, and not be con- 
cerne 1 with what the others had.” I could ot do it and you could not do it if 
you have a feeling for our people and I trust all of you are bighearted enough to 
feel for your neighbor, for all the people we represent. Let us encourage our people 
that there is safety in that type of health education. We are going to have a good 
type of health work beginning here this coming July. It is going to be a little bit 
different than we have been used to, namely, they will say to us “‘I’d rather talk 
to you and give you instruction while you are well. I cannot help you as much 
when you are down on your back, when you are sick with disease. I may not 
have the things to give when you are down sick in bed. That may be too late. 
So, I must teach you how to take care of yourselves so that you will not become sick 
tomorrow.” That is the type I am bringing before you in tape recordings, records, 
etc., and I would like to call on you councilmen of our people to take it to heart. 
Let us push health education for our people. Even though it is stated that the 
speed at which we travel in automobiles is the cause of more deaths among 
human beings than any type of disease, nevertheless, this is very important. I 
would like you to take to heart for your people. Let us work in cooperation with 
the department that is concerned with us regarding our health. 

I said I was going to be very brief, but I am going to bring out one more point. 
I want to compliment the previous council, my predecessor, Mr. Ahkeah, for doing 
what he has done to make possible the addition of a few more policemen to the 
number the Federal Government was able to provide, but, nevertheless, it was 
only a small number that was added. We hear cries from various sources that 
they need pare protection, and for law and order to be more concentrated on 
their job than they are at the present time. You took it upon yourselves as 
councilmen to insist that you wanted policemen on the force that were educated 
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and that were young. I think we made a somewhat hasty move on that, par- 
ticularly in picking World War II veterans for the police force. I heard many of 
you complain they were a little bit too rough. They were used to fighting in the 
war, not to handling the Navahos the way they should be handled, the way you 
like to be handled, so there was a conflict and you made efforts to bring our 
uneducated old policemen back on the force. They were more sensible and better 
and not given to striking you with billies or placing handcuffs on you. We will 
have to do something about that. I will leave that with you, to think about 
seriously. Let us do something so that our Navaho people will be protected. 
They would like to have something like that of the white people. My knowledge 
is limited on that, but I am told there is 1 policeman for every 1,000 people so, 
to have that ratio we should have 76 police on the force rather than the few we 
have. Let us give that serious thought. 

Briefly, I want to go over this much for the benefit of our Navaho people. I 
could bring more to your minds, but, as | said before, physically, unfortunately, 
I am unable to. 

Those of you who feel it would be tiresome to wait through the session, are 
welcome to leave after I finish my talk. You are welcome to stay if you want to, 
but if you feel it is going to be too tiresome, you are welcome to leave. 

I am asking the councilmen to be diligent in your work. Those of you who have 
been occupying the seat of responsibility longer than others often express your- 
selves in this language: ‘‘I have been away from my home and wife and children 
for so long I wonder if they could still recognize me when I return home.” Work 
of that type is still coming, so be prepared. The responsibilities of this nature 
will sometimes mean we will be away from home longer than we want to, but that 
is in connection with being a public official. [Applause.] 

We will, at this time, have a 10-minute recess, to be followed by a report by our 
superintendent and also the area director to speak to the new council, and also a 
representative from our commissioner, whom we feel will have some words repre- 
senting that official, and also including our attorney, Mr. Littell. 





APPENDIX 18 
Navano AGENcy, WINDow Rock, ARIz. 


Attached is a report made by the Navaho Agency for the Senate subcommittee 
hearing on juvenile delinquency tentatively planned for April 29, 30, 1955, in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Several factors have a direct bearing on the programs of the Navaho Agency 
which are discussed in these reports. A brief review of general information 
pertaining to the attached information will be made. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Navaho Agency exercises Federal jurisdiction over the Navaho Indian 
Reservation. The agency’s programs and activities extend over the approxi- 
mately 25,000 square miles of the Navaho Reservation which is located in the 
States of Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. This area is inhabited by an estimated 
78,350 people. 

From the geographic standpoint, the reservation lands range from desert areas 
to plateaus and mountains. Certainly this erratic terrain magnifies the prob- 
lems of program administration because of the barriers imposed on communication 
and transportation inherent in the distances involved and poor road conditions. 

The estimated income for the reservation is on the average $730 for families 
who derive their livelihood from agricultural products; $855 for families whose 
livelihood depends on wages. By and large a family income is derived from one 
of the following: pastoral endeavors, agricultural pursuits, off-reservation 
seasonal agricultural work, or railroad employment. 

From the standpoint of education, an authority who has conducted extensive 
research on the Navaho Reservation states that 88 percent of the male Navahos 
18 to 38 are illiterate.! It is believed that this number would be decreased con- 
siderably for the vounger group 6 to 18 and the older group 38 and above, increased 
at least 5 percent. 


1 George I. Sanchez, The People, p. 25, The Haskell Press, 1948. 
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The foregoing ‘general information’’ should be kept in mind as the following 
section dealing with Navaho Agency programs is reviewed. In actual practice 
the programs of these branches are closely coordinated. 

The program section’s sequence is— 

1. Branch of education 
2. Branch of health 
. Branch of relocation 
Branch of welfare 
Branch of law and order 


BRANCH OF EDUCATION 


Navaho Agency education program 

Children in Bureau schools.—During the 1953-54 school year 81 percent of all 
children enrolled in Navaho Agency Bureau schools were in grade 3 or below, 
Delinquency problems among these lower-grade pupils were very small although 
a fair proportion of Navaho children present problems created by undesirable 
home conditions. Since a large proportion of the schools are boarding schools, 
neglected children can be cared for in the absence of suitable boarding-home care. 

School attendance.—The big factor in assisting the home with the problems 
of Navaho children is the school. The school can only help those who are in 
attendance. The blunt approach of police action in securing attendance in 
Navaho Bureau schools is so minimized as to be almost lacking. This is because 
it is not needed and because a different foundation for school attendance among 
Navahos is believed to be on a sounder basis. 

Instead of police action in attendance matters, an educational program of 
interest and benefit to pupils and one which appeals to the parents has been 
planned. This is designed to give the Navaho people, in cooperation with other 
schools, a complete program of elementary, high school, vocational, and college 
training. 

Suis eabeeneh to attendance and needs has been productive. The enrollment 
of Navahos in all types of schools was 5,916 during the 1942-43 school year. 
This increased to 14,765 during the 1952-53 school year. The figure is 22,751 
as of April 8, 1955. 

School census.—To understand the problems of Navaho children and their 
needs it is necessary to determine how many there are and the age, sex, location, 
and previous school history of each. This is done by an annual school census 
with home visitation and results in the way of figures and maps showing the 
home location of each child. The census of June 30, 1954, showed 27,362 children 
of school age, plus 714 other children in school who were not of school age. The 
Bureau regards children as being of school age if they are from 6 to 18 years of 
age, inclusive. 

Definite plans are being made for the early enrollment of all Navaho children 
of school age, not now in school, who are in a position to be educated. The 
recent great increase in enrollment and the expected early added increase in 
enrollment make up the great contribution of education to the program of juvenile 
delinquency, coupled with the program for the children after they are in school. 

Program for attendance and education.—Police action is a negligible factor in 
school attendance among Navahos and in dealing with children in Navaho Agency 
Bureau schools. It is believed that a sound and intelligent approach to these 
problems among Navahos must depend, to a very large extent, on the proven 
ability of the schools to serve the people, close cooperation between the Navaho 
people and tribal officers and the Bureau, and the use of the welfare branch in the 
vase of special individual problems. 

Individual factors entering into the effectiveness of the program have been 
local school boards of Indians, Parent-Teachers Associations, radio programs in 
the Navaho language, information given to the public press, classes held in the 
Navaho language, the training of interpreters, the publication of a Navaho lan- 
guage periodical, letters to parents from pupils and teachers, school newspapers, 
report cards, public meetings to discuss school problems with the community, 
the coordination of education, health, and related activities under a special assist- 
ant general superintendent, the employment of Navahos in the great majority of 
school positions, the training of Navaho teachers in college, athletic and physical 
education programs, visual aids, educational trips, special Navaho readers, the 
cooperation of the education branch with Navahos and the Navaho Tribal Council 
in educational planning and execution, home visitation in recruitment work, 
census work, and for other purposes, and the policy of making local schools serve 
as ccmmunity centers for the Navaho residents of the territory of the school. 
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Special hazards and problems.—Children in Navaho Agency Bureau schools 
face certain special problems in adjustment, aside from those shared with children 
all over the country. The drinking of alcohol is one of these problems and it 
affects the children, not directly to any extent, but because of excessive drinking 
by many parents. Marriage ties are not firm in a large number of cases, this is 
causing much trouble with the children. Many children, as well as Navaho adults, 
are taken into a white environment in towns with inadequate preparation, and 
there, because of inadequate preparation and economics stress, are pushed into 
poor parts of white settlements and into contact with the less desirable elements 
in the white population. 

The education branch has been closely coordinated with related Bureau activi- 
ties through the efforts of its director and the supervision of the assistant general 
superintendent in charge of the associated branches. Thus the efforts of the 
doctor, nurse, social worker, teacher, principal, guidance officer, and others can 
be brought into play when special problems arise and in the general planning work 
for preventing and handling juvenile delinquency. 

The boarding schools provide an excellent opportunity to provide children with 
correct interests, attitudes, moral standards, and habit formation which might 
be missing in day attendance where certain homes are broken, inadequately 
financed, and parents are moving about because of seasonal employment. These 
schools also make easy the religious programs of different churches for Navaho 
children, all operating under definite rules and with parental authorization. The 
bordertown dormitories, recently instituted, offer an interesting and beginning 
approach to bridging the gap between reservation life and culture and white 
civilization and problems. Here the children are housed and fed by the Bureau 
while attending public schools with white children, payment being made by the 
Bureau for the attendance. Navaho Agency boarding schools are in general close 
to the parents of the pupils in school, thus permitting the maintenance of ties 
with the father and mother. 

Number of Navaho children in school.—As of April 8, 1955, the year enrollment 
of Navaho children for the 1954-55 school year was as follows: 


Navaho Agency Bureau schools - - - - - -- 
Other Bureau schools- - - --- rice 
Mission schools______.-__-_- 
ne 


Total 


The total not in school, of school age 6 to 18, inclusive, obtained by subtracting 
the above from the last census figure of school age children, plus those in school 
not of school age, or 28,076, would be 5,325. Of these 5,325 children out of school, 
many are nearly 19 years of age and many have been in school and have quit or 
have finished school. 

During the 1953—54 school year the year enrollment of pupils in Navaho Agency 
Bureau schools was 6,961, the average daily attendance was 6,210, and the per- 
centage of attendance based on these figures, was 89.2. The percentage of attend- 
ance would be much higher if based on present enrollment during the school year. 
A statement of Navaho enrollment in Bureau schools, as of April 8, 1955, follows 
this report. 

The future.—This is a period of great change in Navaho life. Continued support 
for a full school program appears to be the best way of securing the adjustment of 
Navaho young people to this change. 


BRANCH OF HEALTH 


The branch of health is carrying out a comprehensive health program on the 
Navaho reservation. For purpose of description the program can be divided into 
several categories although in the actual workings of the program there is a com- 
plete interrelationship. 

1. Hospital services—Hospitals are operated at Tuba City, Winslow, Fort 
Defiance, Shiprock, and Crownpoint. The budgeted bed capacity of these 
hospitals is 346, divided as follows: 226 for general patients, 100 for tuberculosis, 
20 for convalescent crippled children. In addition to the regular hospital facilities 
outpatient clinics are operated at each of the installations. 

2. Off-reservation hospital and medical care.—Contracts are in effect for the care 
of approximately 500 tuberculosis patients and 35 psychiatric patients in private 
and State institutions. This service also furnishes special and emergency care for 
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indigent Indians when necessary. Facilities are also provided for the care of 
health needs of migrant and seasonal workers when they leave the reservation. 

3. Field medical services.—A staff of medical officers, public health nurses, and 
ancillary help is employed to provide — health and medical care in field 
clinies, health centers, schools, hogans. 'nder these services the staff is attempt- 
ing to promote preventive medical programs with special emphasis on tuberculosis 
control and immunization programs. 

4. Oral health services.— Dental officers and assistants are employed to carry out 
a dental program in field clinics as well as hospitals. Portable dental units are 
operated by the field dental officers using every facility available such as schools, 
trading posts, field clinic buildings, and other accessible space. The primary 
responsibility of the field dental staff has been to provide dental! care for children 
Adult care has been on an emergency basis in the past. An expanded adult 
program is planned as the needs of the children are met, 

5. Sanitation secvices.—Sanitary engineers, sanitarians, and Indian sanitarian 
aids are employed to provide an environmental sanitation program for the Indians 
on the reservation. In addition to this primary work this section also provides 
service to Bureau installations and commercial establishments located on the 
reservation. This section is also able to provide expert advice in problems of safe 
water supplies, sewage disposal, rodent and insect control and other problems of 
environmental sanitation. 

To carry out this extensive health program the budget for the fiscal year 1955 is 
$4,400,000 in round figures. 

RELOCATION PROGRAM 
Basis of need 

On the Navaho Reservation as well as other Indian reservations throughout 
the country, opportunities for self-support are inadequate. Land resources are 
insufficient either in quantity or quality, industrial development is negligible, 
and a considerable portion of the Indian population is faced with the alternatives 
of leaving the reservations to seek employment, or remaining wholly or partially 
unemployed. 
Purpose 

The purpose of the relocation program is to facilitate the voluntary relocation 
of Indians who are unemployed or who are underemployed, in appropriate year- 
round employment, to encourage and assist their voluntary movement to industrial 


areas where such employment can be secured, and to assist in their adjustment in 
communities to which they go. 


Objectives 


The objectives are to assist Indians to become self-supporting on a standard of 
living compatible with decency and health and to become a part of the normal 
social and economic life of the Nation. 


Primary functions 


(1) Develops and prosecutes a continuing information program to bring before 
the resident population, tribal officials, and community leaders factual data 
regarding reservation economy and population and the opportunities available 
through relocation for individuals and families, to improve their economic and 
overall living situation. 

(2) Interviews persons interested in relocation for purpose of acquiring infor- 
mation about the individual’s personal or family situation, his training, work 
experience and other employment qualifications, previous off-reservation living 
experiences, basis of interest in relocation, present resources and obligations and 
any personal or family problems which must be considered in connection with 
the proposed relocation. 

(3) After investigation and personal conferences with applicant, determines 
extent of need for financial assistance in connection with relocation and arranges 
for grant of funds for this purpose. 

(4) Interprets program objectives and methods of operation to tribal councils 
and Bureau staff members, maintains cooperative relationship with State employ- 
ment services, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Veterans’ Administration, 
and other public agencies, to insure full utilization of their services by Indians 
seeking employment or other services concerned with employment or equipping 
for employment. 
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STATISTICAL INFORMATION, FiscaL YEARS 1953 aNp 1954, Navano AGENoy, 
BRANCH OF RELOCATION 


Exuisit 1.—Bureau financial relocatees who have returned to the reservation 


Total persons relocated: 
1953 -- 


Total persons returned: 


1954. 
Retroreturnees to relocations: 
1953 
1954_ 
Total relocations, 1953-54 
Total returns 1953-—54___- 


Exuisit 2.—Complete family units: Bureau financial relocatees who have returned 
to the reservation 


Relocations, 1953: 
i Dg 
Persons _ _ _ — 

Relocations, 1954: 


Persons _ _ __ 
Total relocations: 


Returnees, 1954: 
i i i a li a a 
Persons 

Ratio, total returnees to total relocations 


Exuibpit 3.—Single men: Bureau financial relocatees who have returned to the 
reservation 

Relocations, 1953 

Relocations, 1954 


A PIII So wie ao eo eo week ded SiS ds ks en Sa 


Returnees, 1953 
Returnees, 1954 


PE Sab ok des ake cli at chamdos Cosbsve cknbees eee 12 
Ratio, total returnees to total relocations percent... 21 


Exurpit 4.—Single women: Bureau financial relocatees who have returned to the 
reservation 

Relocations, 1953 

Relocations, 1954 


CO i i a a el tthe A ee 


Returnees, 1953 
Returnees, 1954 


Total returnees_________- 3 
Ratio, total returnees to total reloc ations. 
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Exuisit 5.—Family heads only: Bureau financial relocatees who have returned 
to the reservation 

Relocations, 1953 ; 7 10 

Relocations, 1954_.......----.- mene aise , 13 


Total relocations _ __ 


Returnees, 1953 __- 
Returnees, 1954_ —- 


Total returnees a tae ea j 
Ratio, total returnees to total relocations percent 


Relocation statistics, fiscal year 1955 (July 1 to Mar. 81) 


Persons relocated without financial assistance: 
(a) Unattached women des 
(b) Unattached men. --__-_~- 

. Persons relocated with financial assistance: 

(a) Number of persons 
(b) Unattached women 
(c) Unattached men 
(d) Complete family units 

Total number of persons returned to reservation 


WELFARE PROGRAM 
Basis of need 


On the Navajo Reservation there exists a need for general assistance to indigent 
Navaho Indians who are not eligible for public or general assistance through 
programs operated by their State and county governments. In some cases, this 
general assistance may be needed, and provided, for a reasonable time on an 
emergency basis pending establishment of eligibility for public assistance and 
receipt of first payment. 

Purpose, objectives 

Criteria for the determination of need for general assistance provides that such 
a need is present when income and resources are insufficient to meet the living 
costs of a family or person on an adequate standard of health and well-being. 
Through such assistance, persons who are unemployed during the winter months 
and who do not receive unemployment benefits are given aid until such time as 
they can care for their families. The purpose and objective of the Welfare Branch 
is seeing that persons needing such help and who are eligible for it, receive it. 

It will be mentioned that assistance under the Bureau’s program is limited to 
eligible Indians living on reservations. Also, assistance is given in cash and on 
a monthly basis. 


Primary functions 


The Branch of Welfare has responsibility for— 

(1) Activities related to planning, development, and evaluation of the Navaho 
Agency Welfare Program. 

(2) The execution of all phases of the approved child-welfare program. 

(3) Making provision for general assistance to eligible indigent Navaho Indians. 


State welfare programs 

Persons eligible for the State welfare programs, namely, old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to the needy blind, and aid to the totally and per- 
manently disabled make application to the respective welfare departments. The 
States of New Mexico and Utah receive applications through county welfare 
offices. In Arizona a special unit visits the reservation on an itinerant plan, 


Average assistance grant 


The average general assistance grant for April 1955 was $43.37 per family. 
The average number of families per month receiving general assistance in 1953 
was 325; in 1954 the number was 281; from July through April of the present 
fiscal year the number averages 282. The reasons for persons receiving assistance 
in March of the past 3 years are given in table I below. 


64039—55——_7 
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Table I 
1953 


——_ Persons 


Total cases aided 


Dependent children 
Physical handicap 
Mental handicap 
Old age 

Emergency 
Unemployment 





PROBLEMS—NEEDS 


There is need for extended services to children. The service should be available 
for those children who are orphaned or who have only one parent; children whose 
parents are unable to manage their own affairs; children whose parents have 
abandoned them and children who are so neglected that their well-being is impaired 
or they fall into habits of delinquency; children who are blind, deaf, crippled, 
feeble minded or otherwise physically or mentally handicapped are also in need 
of special treatment and services. State welfare departments, through their 
child-welfare services programs, can give only very limited help, usually due to 
lack of staff and finances. The Navaho Reservation has only 1 child welfare 
worker, but recently received approval of 2 more positions in child welfare. The 
recent administrative organization of the Navaho Agency provides five sub- 
agencies. One general worker and one child-welfare worker should be placed 
in each of these subdivisions to achieve a minimum of service. At the present 
time there are 5 general social worker positions; however, 2 vacancies exist; 
1 will be filled about the middle of May. 

The most pressing problem regarding children on the Navaho Agency is with 
reference to children who should be placed in foster care due to the need of the 
mother to be hospitalized for a period of time because of tuberculosis. Although 

roblems of antisocial behavior are referred for attention of the Welfare Branch, 
ecause the number is small, this is not considered by the welfare staff to be the 
problem that needs most attention. 


EXPENDITURES 


During tbe fiscal year of 1953 a total of $26,401.95 was spent for foster care. 
In 1954 the amount was $34,392.26. In addition $24,563.82 was spent in 1953 
for children in State schools for the blind and deaf. In 1954 the amount spent 
for these children was $29,682.78. In March of 1955, 31 children were in schools 
for the blind and deaf; the cost per child is $1,000 for the school term. The 
average number of children in foster care during 9 months of the present fiscal 
year is 94 at a total cost of $32,075.87. There are other children in need of foster 
care, mostly due to ill health of the mother. Lack of staff and suitable foster 
homes have prevented accepting them sooner. Additional staff should be able 
to alleviate this problem and insure proper care for children who need temporary 
placement. 

General assistance expenditures for the fiscal year 1953 were $153,148.79; 
for 1954 the amount was $136,212.24 and through April of 1955 the total amount 
expended is $120,045.53. 


LAW AND ORDER PROGRAM 
Basis of need 
ante need for a law enforcement agency on the Navaho Reservation, as with 


Le region, stems from the large geographic area the reservation 
‘aie and the concentration of population found. 


Further, the transition status of the Navaho people magnifies the problem. 
The increased assimilation or integration of the native culture with the dominant 
culture has tended to deteriorate Navaho culture values. As a natural result, 
these cultural values are being replaced with the bad, as well as the good things, 
of the dominant culture. 








a 
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Purpose, objectives 

The purpose of the law and order program is not only to enforce and assist in 
the enforcement of Federal, State, local, and tribal laws on the Navaho Reserva- 
tion, but also within the limitations imposed by funds and personnel, to institute 
positive, preventative measures of a progressive nature. 


Primary functions 


The Branch of Law and Order has responsibility for— 

1. The enforcement of Federal law within the Navaho Agency’s jurisdiction. 

2. Assisting the Federal Bureau of Investiqation and other Federal, State, and 
local law-enforcement agencies in the investigation of crimes coming under the 
jurisdiction of such agencies. 

3. Assisting the Navaho Tribal Council in the enforcement of tribal ordinances 
and regulations. 

4. Assisting Navaho tribal courts of Indian offenses. 

The following is a general discussion of the Navaho Reservation law enforcement 
program with its problems, needs and related aspects together with the status of 
juvenile delinquency discussed. 


Personnel employed 


The Branch of Law and Order at the Navaho Agency is under the immediate 
direction of a criminal investigator, grade GS-11 (Branch Chief). The Branch 
Chief is assisted by an administrative assistant, grade GS-6, a criminal investi- 
gator, grade GS-9, a chief policeman, grade GS—4 and nine policemen, grade GS-3, 
who are federally paid and have civil-service status. In addition there are 29 
full-time Indian policemen paid by the tribe, who receive an annual salary of 
$3,134 and 12 part-time deputy Indian policemen who are paid at the rate of 
$125 per month from tribal funds appropriated by the tribal governing body. 
From tribal money there is also employed at the Law and Order headquarters 
2 clerk-stenographers, 2 cook-matrons and a jailer-maintenance man. 


Location of enforcement personnel 


The above enforcement personnel are stationed at strategic points throughout 
the Navaho Agency’s jurisdiction, including the so-called checkerboard area in 
northwestern New Mexico. The farthest police outpost to the west located at 
Tuba City, Ariz., is approximately 306 miles by road from the farthest police 
outpost to the east located at Torreon, N. Mex. 

here is a total of 21 locations in the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah 
where enforcement personnel are stationed. At four of these locations, jails and 
courts of Indian offenses are operated. These are Fort Defiance, Ariz., which 
serves as headquarters for the Branch of Law and Order; Tuba City, Ariz.; 
Shiprock, N. Mex., and Crownpoint, N. Mex. In addition there has just recently 
been established a court at Ramah, N. Mex., although there are no jail facilities 
there. 
Judiciary division 

The Judiciary Division of the Branch of Law and Order is entirely financed by 
monies appropriated by the tribe. 

Personnel consists of 1 chief judge, 6 associate judges and 4 court clerks. These 
are aaa salaried officers. Judges receive $3,800 and court clerks $2,750 
annually. 

Table I below reflects the locations of police outposts, number and type of 
personnel stationed at each and available facility. 
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Vacancies, staffing problems 


Of the total established positions in the foregoing table as of this time there 
exists the following vacancies: 5 Federal policemen, grade GS-3, 1 tribal police- 
man, regular, and 3 tribal policemen, part time. 

The present established annual salary rates make it extremely difficult to 
recruit personnel with sufficient capacity to absorb training and techniques 
essential to becoming efficient law-enforcement officers; consequently, there is a 
substantial turnover in personnel; language barriers preclude having but a 
minimum of non-Indian personnel. 

The application of criminal law in the Indian country, to say the least, is 
extremely peculiar and varies from one area to another depending upon status 
of land, treaty stipulations, Federal statutes, etc. Consequently, it requires 
considerable association, training, study, research, and ability to absorb these 
peculiarities on the part of law-enforcement personnel. 


Enforcement problems 

The degree of effectiveness of the Navaho law-enforcement program with its 
present limited number of enforcement personnel scattered over an area roughly 
the size of the State of West Virginia, together with, largely, poor roads and 
communications, is only attributable to the peaceful characteristics of the Navaho 
people as a whole. 

With the increased assimilation with Anglo cultures, brought about through 
the introduction of the automobile into the Navaho’s way of life, off-reservation 
employment, military service by many of the young men, and the accelerated 
educational program have necessarily begun to deteriorate their native cultures, 
being replaced with the bad as well as the good things of Anglo culture. 

What sufficed a decade ago in the way of a law-enforcement program on the 
Navaho, does not suffice today, and the program of today will not fit the situation 
in another decade. The ultimate answer to the Navaho, as well as any other 
tribe of Indians’ law-and-order problems, is to come under the jurisdiction of the 
State civil and criminal laws; however, neither the Navaho people nor the State 
governments are at this time ready to effect transition; not until there has been 
effected a more favorable balance of literacy through formal elementary educa- 
tion. Remedies for the present and until such time as the States and Navaho 
people are ready for State jurisdiction, should consist of broadening the Federal 
statutes to encompass a greater portion of offenses than are now covered, in- 
cluding misdemeanors, which could be for the most part handled by United 
States commissioners as petty offenses. There should be a complete reappraisal 
of the areas of vacuum that presently exist in the Indian country, where no laws 
cover commissions or omissions that would normally be offenses under State laws. 


Additional authority needed 


If the courts of Indian offenses and tribal courts are to continue to exist, they 
should be completely overhauled to make them effective; for instance, these 
courts presently have no power of extradition from outside of the Indian country. 
This factor alone could contribute largely to juvenile delinquency, in that aban- 
doning family heads who are answerable only to these courts cannot be returned 
to the reservation and be made to support their dependents; consequently, their 
families become public charges. Statistics indicate that the majority of delin- 
quencies among children stem from unstable or broken homes. 


Need for locally stationed F BI agent 

Another factor to be considered is the establishment of a resident Federal 
Bureau of Investigation agent on the the Navaho. If that investigative agency 
is to have primary investigative jurisdiction over the applicable general laws of 
the United States, in cases of serious crime, it is essential that the responsible 
investigative officer be on the scene at the earliest possible time. This cannot 
be physically accomplished where agents are stationed long distances from the 
reservation and have large areas to cover beside the reservation. As is the case 
at Navaho, this results in undue delay in some cases in bringing persons accused 
or suspected of crime cognizable in the Federal district courts before an arraign- 
ing magistrate. This is in no sense intended as criticism of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, as that agency is heavily leaned upon by the Indian Bureau for 
assistance in many ways, and they have always been more than willing and anx- 
ious to assist within their power. However, slight policy changes on the part of 
both agencies because of the Indian country being peculiar to other Federal res- 
ervations could, we believe, create a more satisfactory net result in the handling 
of major erimes. 
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Status of juvenile delinquency, disposition of cases 


Juvenile delinquency is not an acute problem within the Navaho jurisdiction 
in comparison with metropolitan cities and even small towns throughout the 
United States, if we are to believe what is printed in our daily newspapers; that 
is to say, serious crime among Navaho children is practically Siheerd oF. Those 
cases involving Navaho children that come before the courts of Indian offenses 
are, almost without exception, from homes of more progressed Navaho people 
who are living in or near the larger villages on the reservation. These are gen- 
erally children who have had the benefit of schooling rather than children from 
the rural areas where the people live pretty much in their traditional way, follow- 
ing their flocks of ae for a livelihood. The records of the 4 established courts 
of Indian offenses on the Navaho reflect a total load of 73 juvenile cases over the 
period from February 1953 through March 1955. Of this number the courts dis- 
missed 20 cases for lack of evidence to substantiate a finding of delinquency; of 
the balance, 10 children were reestablished in their own homes. Two cases were 
resolved through the appointment of a responsible person to act as a probation 
officer and adviser to child. 

The balance of 41 children were placed in off-reservation Indian Bureau board- 
ing schools to remove them from the home environment causing the difficulties. 
Of this number there have been only 2 or 3 cases where the records reflect that 
there was further difficulty with the child at the boarding school. The foregoing 
statistics on juvenile cases must be qualified by the fact that there are some juve- 
nile cases of a minor nature, especially involving the age group from 8 to 12. 
These cases are heard informally by the judges, where no records are kept, for 
such things as window breakage, truancy, petty squabbles, etc. As previously 
stated, we do not feel that these statistics constitute a serious problem at this 
time. However, with expanded educational congregation of the Navaho chil- 
dren, the situation will most certainly follow the national pattern unless immedi- 
ate safeguards are taken. There are many scbools of thought as to what should 
be done to curb delinquency. We believe that there are persons available in our 
society well-qualified to treat this subject. 

Indeed, if delinquency were rampant at this time on the Navaho, it would bea 
sorry state of affairs, as the courts of Indian offenses to whom the majority of 
cases would be amenable are without means to dispose of incorrigible cases under 
present laws and regulations. There is absolutely no place available to the 
courts of Indian offenses for commitment of such incorrigibles. 


Use of intoxicants 


It is a sad commentary to note that the majority of the 73 cases listed came 
before the courts directly or indirectly because of the use of intoxicants by these 
children. In most cases the source of supply was traced to the adult responsible 
and prosecution had. In fact, with few exceptions the difficulties Navahos get 
into with the courts are attributable to the excessive use of intoxicants. This, it 
is believed, does not differ substantially from any place else in the country; it is 
the same group before the courts again and again. There is definitely a place for 
an educational program on the use of intoxicants with the recent partial repeal as 
it affects the Navaho people. Liquor is legal off the reservation in the States of 
Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico. In contrast the State of Utah has a law 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicants to Indians and intoxicants are illegal within the 
exterior boundaries of the Navaho Reservation proper and all trust allotments 
outside of the reservation. 


Lanquage barrier 


The majority of Navaho people are unable to speak or understand the English 
language; consequently, the courts of Indian offenses are conducted entirely in 
the Navaho language. There is no widely used written Navaho language; there- 
fore, there is not a verbatim record kept of the proceedings of these courts. 
case file will consist of a simple written complaint and information together with 
the related copies of warrants, subpenas, and the final disposition or order of the 
court. Cases are recorded in a court docket by document number listing the 
date, principals, and type of offense; all documents are then jacketed and filed 
under docket number and title of case. There is no comprehensive breakdown 
as to nature of offense, sentence, etc., on a monthly or annual basis; rather a 
monthly report is submitted by each court relating total number of cases heard 
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broken down only as to civil or criminal nature, reflecting also the total amount 
of fines collected. It would be a monumental task to go through the case files 
to ascertain the number of each type of offense and total penalties levied in the 
4 courts in the past 2 years or for any given time, as the present files encom- 
pass cases dating back to 1950. 


Cases processed by courts of Indian offenses 


However, the table II, below, fairly accurately reflects the total number of 
cases processed by the four existing courts of Indian offenses in the Navaho juris- 
liction covering the period from July 1, 1953, through March 1955. 


Table II 
Reter eraeens ennts....... caesdd mie stinicdwes cities ieetinent . 7, 421 
Total civil cases 697 
Total fines $100, 614. 30 


The above total of criminal cases cover all offenses enumerated in the Code of 
Indian Offenses for the Navaho jurisdiction. Of this total about 90 percent of 
the charges were for intoxication and possession of intoxicants. Without checking 
each file and compiling the data therefrom, it is impossible to arrive at a total of 
sentences handed out by the courts, or to arrive at an exact average sentence; 
however, it appears from day-to-day observance of the sentences and based on 
fines collected and costs of subsistence for prisoners, it would be conservative to 
estimate the average sentence imposed for all offenses passed on by the 4 courts 
to be 40 days in jail or $40 fine. Considering that the great majority of these 
offenses are simple disorderly conduct charges, which in most justice of the peace 
or police magistrate courts under State laws usually receive a 5- or 10-day jail 
sentence, it is apparent that the Indian courts’ sentences are more severe. 


Federal district court cases 

In touching on major crimes cognizable in the Federal district courts, the 
statistical information available at this jurisdiction is somewhat scanty and in 
some cases totally lacking as to final disposition. For the same period from July 
1, 1953, through March 1955, there have been approximately 116 cases referred 
to the Federal district attorneys’ offices in the States of Arizona and New Mexico, 


through the FBI and on some matters—mostly violations of the Indian liquor 
laws—directly by personnel of the Navaho Branch of Law and Order; of this 
number our records indicate 14 convictions were had. The balance of 102 cases 
fall in 3 categories: declined prosecution by the respective United States attorneys’ 
offices for one reason or another, acquittals or dismissals, and cases pending. The 
latter consists at this time of 12 cases either awaiting grand jury action or indict- 
ments presently calendared for court disposition. 


Investigation of homicides 


The investigation of homicides on the reservation is somewhat hampered by 
lack of legal machinery usually available under State laws; for instance, there are 
no provisions for a coroner or coroner’s inquest, to result in ordering an autopsy 
to make a medical determination as to cause of death (an absolute prerequisite 
to any prosecution). There is no apparent authority vested in anyone to order 
an autopsy over the objection of next of kin, which in some instances cannot be 
obtained due to religious beliefs and a desire to bury the deceased almost immedi- 
ately. The investigative agency having primary jurisdiction should be vested 
with authority to order an autopsy or other means provided to that end. 


“omments on the future 


As previously stated the Navaho people are characteristically peaceful people. 
lf they were not, the present system of laws and present enforcement strength 
could not begin to effect law and order in this vast area. The Navaho people 
are definitely in the preliminary throes of transition and assimilation and the 
demands for a better system of law and order will steadily increase. If we do 
not keep abreast or ahead of these demands, the net result will be lawlessness, 
as has happened in the past on other reservations in the Midwest. 
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APPENDIX 19 
ConsoLipATED Ute AGENCY 


The Consolidated Ute Agency consists of the Southern Ute Reservation and the 
Ute Mountain Ute Reservation. 

The Southern Ute Reservation consists of 5,291 acres of allotted land, 298,277 
acres of tribal land, for a total of 303,518 acres. In addition, there are 565 acres 
of agency and school reserve. 

The Ute Mountain Reservation consists of 9,079 acres of allotted land, 553,358 
acres of tribal land, for a total of 562,437 acres. In addition there are 1,040 acres 
set aside for administrative sites. The tribe purchased additional land this year 
for summer range (6,225 acres) from rehabilitation funds. 

The Southern Ute Tribe has an enrollment of 563 and the Ute Mountain Tribe 
has an enrollment of 657. All members of the Southern Ute and Ute Mountain 
Tribes are self-supporting and their income is derived from two main sources: 
unearned income in the form of per capita distribution of tribal income from oil and 
gas leases and earned income from livestock farming and employment. None 
are dependent on public or general assistance for support, although the Ute 
Mountain Tribe does maintain intermittently a so-called tribal pension roll for 
aged, ill, and widows. The per capita income from unearned sources for members 
of the Southern Ute Tribe during calendar year 1954 was $3,250 and for members 
of the Ute Mountain Tribe it was $1,200. 

The present balance of Southern Ute tribal funds is $6,166,157.03 and the pres- 
ent balance of Ute Mountain tribal funds is $7,455,909.12. 

Both tribes are in the process of conducting rehabilitation programs for their 
members based upon the act of August 12, 1954 (67 Stat. 540), for the Ute Moun- 
tain Tribe and the act of June 28, 1954 (68 Stat. 300), for the Southern Ute Tribe. 
The basis of the rehabilitation programs is the family plan by which each tribe 
makes a grant of $3,000 to each family member based upon sound family plans 
developed in cooperation with tribal committees and agency staff and approved 
by tribal committees. These grants are in the nature of authorizations and are 
not outright cash grants. Any capital needed by families over and above the 
grant is obtainable through tribal lending programs. 


Census of Ute Mountain Ute children of school age, 6-18, Consolidated Ute Agency, 
1954-55 


Total number of children -____ 


Number in all schools 
Public schools__-- 


Federal schools: 
Reservation boarding schools__ 
Nonreservation boarding schools 


Total in Federal schools 


Mission schools (boarding) ___-___ 
Special schools 
Number not in school 
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Census of Southern Ute children of school age, 6-18, Consolidated Ute Agency, 
1954-55 


Total number of children ____- as , 170 


Number in all schools___. poe xe ; 164 
Public schools__-__ 56 


Federal schools: 
Reservation boarding schools 
Nonreservation boarding schools 


Total in Federal schools 


Mission schools (boarding) 
Special schools _ - 
Number not in school: 
earn er ee 
Other reasons - 


Total number not in school. _____ 


; 


Ute Vocational School enrollment, 1954-55 


Southern | Ute Moun- 


Ute tain Navaho Other 


Grades Day Boarding | 


Beginners. -- 
_ AE 

Oe. .Bscites 
od... 

5th_. 

6th__. 


- 
Aa 
aK =D Oe 


22 
21 
21 
21 
15 | 
16 
16 


9th 
10th kde ts 
1lth_- 


| CORIO Or OOOO ~re 


| CSCS me Co me a 


| 
| 
| 


| 240 | 


x 


1 Figures are for the month of September 1954. 


Towaoc Boarding School enrollment, 1954-55 


| } 
Grades September | October | November | December | January February March 





| 
21 | 22 | 22 | 23 23 
19 | 19 19 19 
24 | 24 | 24 24 
| 19 | 20 | | 20 22 
22 22 | 22 | 22 23 | 
| 18 19 | 19 | 19 





Percentage of attendance 





m5 94.9 95.2 91.1 | 
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Percent of attendance as reported on annual school report, May 1954 


Ute Vocational School: Percent 
Ne ews cunanxiees bebvesaa bre cee eu naerimi alae does aaa 85. 8 
aS ite eee bie sda witisdeam arses ta hie eeaaineiatialie atin Micaela 99. 5 


Towaoc Boarding School... -...........-------- 


Attendance figures for September through March 1954-55, Ute Vocational Schoo! 


| Enrollment | Average 
; 








attendance 
i di Seon nthe nda Od paidakes~ctbiciebdabiln cininnnipianieinniin, 97 89 
PI skis ceiny oacniasn ceed DiciadAniieis side dhe cidinaditiendiy amma aaee ies Se 235 225 
Re at eee ee 332 | 314 








1760 VO nS, oii. a dn ba Soe hes dacs ee can twee $239, 071 
Towaoc Boarding School ; ee FES te ak ae rate 109, 105 
pment WI 8 EU Ah 40 | Rs Ao gees Fa 32, 100 

(| Se Oe ee ee ee re Si ctcdweroonwmeewe 380, 276 


PROCEDURES IN EFFECTING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


First, enumeration.—Toward the end of each school term designated teachers 
carefully check the census rolls, send out letters to all schools of the adjoining area, 
hold conferences with welfare officer and public health nurses to determine the 
location of all families. With this information the census cards are brought up to 
date. This procedure is repeated before the beginning of the school term and 
immediately after the beginning of school. 

Second, home visitations.—Teachers and members of the education committee 
visit all homes on the reservation. 

Third, printed information.—Letters, copies of the school newspaper, and other 
printed matter reach the parents regularly. 

Fourth, letters sent out.—Letters to county, State, public school, and Federal 
officials advising them of the whereabouts, economic status, and other personal 
information of the families and students are mailed out as needed. 

Fifth, council cooperation.—Weekly reports on attendance are made by all 
teachers to the tribal council. An educational representative of the council then 
contacts the parents of the children whose attendance has been poor. Meetings 
have been held jointly by tribal representatives and the school, at which time the 
tribal representatives rewarded students for high achievement and attendance. 

Curriculum.—The Ute Vocational School, the only Indian high school on the 
reservation, is fully accredited by the State of Colorado. This school works 
closely with the other schools, both public and Federal, being a member of the 
San Juan Basin Activities Association and the Colorado High School Activities 
Association. Pupils participate fully in the athletic, student government, fine 
arts, and other activities of the area. Ninety percent of the teachers are members 
of the State teachers association and enchant in workshops and meetings with 
public school teachers regarding teaching procedures and the curriculum. 

The program of the Ute Vocational School includes the academic subjects 
required by the State accrediting department and follows the State course of 
study. The school also offers vocational subjects in agriculture and home 
economics. In the grade school a course of study arranged through cooperative 
study with the United Pueblos Agency is followed. The school is visited regularly 
by State and county school officials. 

Teachers.—In order to receive civil-service status, teachers in a government 
school must have degrees for high school and grade school positions. In addition, 
high school teachers must meet the State requirements as to number of hours in the 
specific subjects they are to teach. Only one of the teachers at the Ute Vocational 
School does not meet both of these requirements and this teacher will fill the 
requirements this summer. 
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Extracurricular activities.—Community meetings are held at the school at 
regular intervals. Religious instruction is available for the children, outside of 
school time, several days a week. 

A regular sports program in football, basketball, and baseball is carried on in 
cooperation with the other schools of the area. 

The 4-H and FHA chapters are very active, taking part in the activities of 
the county and State organizations. Boy and Girl Scout troops have been 
organized within the past 2 years. The tribe, the school, and the community 
have organized a recreational program for the summer which will include swim- 
ming, boys’ and girls’ softball leagues, arts and crafts classes, summer camps, a 
youngsters’ baseball league, and an adult baseball league. Other activities 
running during the school year include student council, school paper, driver- 
training classes, and a student-operated canteen. 

The Towaoc Boarding School operates on a different basis. It is an elementary 
school for grades 1 through 6 and is operated by the Montezuma Public School 
District. he buildings and utilities are furnished by the Government. The 
district hires the teachers and the school has the same course of study as the other 
public schools of the State. The Government operates the dormitories, dining 
hall, quarters, heating plant, and takes care of maintenance of all buildings. 
Extracurricular activities are provided by the Government in the form of intra- 
mural sports, clubs, building councils, and weekly movies. The Ute Mountain 
Tribal Council at Towaoc also receives weekly reports on attendance and coop- 
erates with the school in trying to keep attendance and achievement at as high a 
level as possible. 
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SOUTHERN UTE CHILDREN TO TRANSFER TO PUBLIC SCHOOL 


One of the objectives of the Southern Ute rehabilitation plan is to provide 
public school education for every Southern Ute child. At the present time there 
are 48 Southern Ute children attending the Ignacio Public School and 93 are 
attending the reservation boarding school. The Government is contributin 
$72,000 this year to the Ignacio Public School District for improvement an 
expansion of the present elementary school so that they may accommodate all 
of the Southern Ute children. It is expected that the construction and improve- 
ment program will be completed this fall. 

A 12-member education committee was appointed to study the problems 
involved so that the transfer might be made in an orderly manner and without 
any serious disturbance of the children involved. Membership in this committee 
is made up of 4 from the Southern Ute Tribe, 4 from the public school, and 4 from 
the agency. The following subcommittees were selected with representatives 
from each group: 


(1) Committee on accumulative record study 

This committee studied each of the occumulative records of the children 
involved and interviewed their teachers. After a study of the records, the com- 
mittee recommended that most of the elementary children could be transferred 
with little difficulties involved, but that the junior and senior high school students 
needed further study by home visitations and talks with parents before any 
definite recommendation could be given. Each case needed to be considered on 
an individual basis. 


(2) Committee on home visitation 

The committee visited 20 homes the first week and found 15 parents at home. 
A partial progress report revealed that parents needed additional information 
and several new questions were brought before the educatlon committee to con- 
sider or clarify. This committee expects to finish visitation of all homes next 
month and will then make a complete report with recommendations. 


(3) Committee on organization 

This committee will study problems involving transportation, interchange of 
classes, schedules, attendance, policy, etc. No report has been received from 
this committee to date. 


(4) Publicity committee 

The purpose of this committee is to keep the public informed by means of the 
radio, newspapers, letters to parents of both non-Indian and Indian children, and 
to arrange to have members of the committee appear before service clubs, parent 
groups, teachers, and pupils to explain the program and answer questions. 

One 30-minute radio program was presented by the committee and another 
program is planned with Indian and non-Indian students participating. 

The education committee will continue to function for several years or as long 
as it is needed to assist with problems on transfers, attendance, policy, etc. 


TRIBAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Both tribes are encouraging their young people to go to trade schools and colleges 
by offering scholarships worth $500 a year or $2,000 for a 4-year college course. 
Fourteen high school graduates have been awarded scholarships. 


SOUTHERN UTE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Law and order 
Appropriation from local tribal funds.—The total budget for law and order for the 
year is $11,000, of which $5,400 is paid for the salary of the one officer. Con- 
tractual services account for $2,000 and courts, arrest, and prisoner care for $2,000, 
with $1,600 for other expenses. 


Court cases sinoe Jan. 1, 1958 


Number of juveniles (18 years of age and under) arrested since Jan. 1, 1953, 
as of today 
Juvenile cases of arrest since Jan. 1, 1953 
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Summary of repeat cases 





Number of juveniles pans pee ian 


il 
12 





of cases 
1 
2 
10 
29 
19 


Juvenile cases from intoxication, reckless driving, assault and battery, breaking and 
. entering, driving without driver’s license, resisting arrest, traffic violations, and 
disturbing the peace 


Justice of the peace and city court_--_.----- 
County court 
Tribal court 


Charges: 
Reckless driving 
Intoxication - ---. 
Driving without driver’s license 
Traffic violations 
Disturbane of the peace 
Breaking and entering 


Cooperation with the city, county sheriff, his deputy, the State patrol, pro- 
bation officer, and other officials of the law and order departments has been very 
good. Officers, however, have jurisdiction problems that need to be settled. 
A tribal committee at the present time is working on the law and order problems 
in cooperation with the county and city officials. 
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Disposition of cases 


Disposition 


Number of cases SNE TTI Total 
Sentence Fine 
$2. 50 $2. 50 

2 5. 00 10, 00 
RY 8. 00 8. 00 
4 15. 00 | 60. 00 
1 15. 80 15. 80 
4 17. 50 | 70. 00 
1 16. 70 | 16. 71 
1 23. 00 23. 00 
3 25. 00 75. 00 
1 29. 23 | 29. 23 
ee 30. 00 | 210. 00 
1 35. 00 | 35. 00 
2 40. 00 | 80. 00 
3... 45.00 | 90. 00 
2 50. 00 | 100. 00 
1 53. 00 | 53. 00 
1 ‘. 55. 00 | 55. 00 
l 64.70) « 64. 70 
1 62. 50 | 62. 50 
Retsinnien ‘ ' 78. 00 78. 00 
) aren ‘ as . 75. 00 75. 00 
1 4 Re 80. 00 | 80. 00 
A eos 100. 00 100, 00 
1 m 108. 60 108. 60 
1 mies ‘ ; 113. 60 113. 60 
1 -- ---- | 125. 00 | 125. 00 
Rahn 110. 00 110. 00 
Os 24 . Jail 30 days - _- 50. 00 100. 00 
LAA. ; emi bel aa .do : 68. 70 68. 70 
Da tuten j a . Jail 45 days = die wigichat baie 6 teadihin Chee 
.z ame y Probation 
+ il ; ; Industrial school 
aes a : Dismissed 

Total (61)-_.....- pes oe : ‘ : ; ‘ i tends Fates 2, 019. 33 


UTE MOUNTAIN UTE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Law and order 
Appropriation from local tribal funds.—The 1955 tribal budget for law and order 
is $24,480 of which $12,600 is paid for the salary of the 3 officers and 1 judge. 
Courts, arrest, and prisoner care amount to $3,000 with $3,388 prisoner care (at 
Towaoc), $5,000 for other expenses. 


Court cases 


Number of juveniles (18 years of age and under) arrested since Jan. 1, 
1953, as of today - ---.-_-.-- ’ es eiwae tends Leen 28 
Juvenile cases Of arrest since Jemet,. 190Bs seo ec 2... ce cece 74 


Summary of repeat cases 


: | 
Number of juveniles Times ar- | Total num- 











rested | ber cases 
| ee ere J 1 | ll 
Gunnataguedueguctibds dahuhonksudhbaube -| 2 s 
RP SEC RS I. ll 3 | 9 
ccd ecesdidinsptbelltitedinianteninaimandhitn nengibataliat dt tends nla ngiiaies ate siigiann thine 4) 20 
Tae pecs cee eden kina Anim ieka eae eans -| 5 20 
Rick cntonLyapaesdaves bacdaacecebascaseuct ot -| 6 | 6 
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Age: Total number juvenile cases in each age group of cases 
12 years_. | 
13 years _- 1 
14 years _- , oth 7 
15 years_-__- See : ; 8 
16 years__ st 15 
17 years___- aa ; 20 
18 years __ : , 19 


At one time, there was considerable feeling in the local community of Cortez, 
Colo., that law and order problems of the community involving Indians, should 
be turned back to the tribe. However, the responsibility of the community for 
their law and order problems has now been accepted by the community and 
cooperation between tribal law enforcement and community law enforcement 
officials is good. The tribal officers maintain radio communications with the 


local sheriff's office for which the tribe pays $25 per month. 


Reason for arrest Number 
DO 5h, ecctinas 5s adhd meenin ie Kitasinbinisenidowaie iene 38 
Drunk and disturbing peac int tive seine irnatih ; ; 1] 


Drunk, no license to drive - 

Drunk on highway __. susiet <td 

Giving liquor to minors- -~~_-_---- 

Aiding and abetting -_-_--- bch io sitet alas 

Drunk OF: Feenting ook - nwa os wcn en sedis 

Disturbing peace ---.........---- winiens die 

Drunk and protective custody__._-..---- 

Improper use of license__- -- sin ob aoe ae : earths hha 
Liquor 0.1 reservation - __- eaten: Haas aaah e 
Drunk driving, hit and rua, no license... _- ‘ — are 
DN I insti ives spleen ete nt § al 

Aiding and abetting drunk driver_______- 

PRI: MICROM bo. sen en's sd nen 

ION NE ac scibict. iceemamette sets Siw Heed ie ntaaiines 
ek. a cele 


i 
el OD ee Ore Re 


4. 
°o 
= 
> 
— 
' 
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' 
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' 
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i 
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Disposition Number 
Released to city police, Cortez _ wtih. 
Released to custody of tribal police _ : 
Referred to district attorney Montezuma C ounty sou 
Released to custody of school official_.__- utogous 
Released to Colorado State patrol_-.------------ wis 7 ; 
Released to sheriff LaPlata County-_-----..-...----------- 
Released to custody of father______-------- i SUL ete 
Released to Dolores city police__.......-------------- 
Released to district attorney ---------------- inate 
Released to justice of peace court, Dolores____--..-.------- ; 
PRipenees, Se Gaye sii £55. Lee ec. FL UVS BUG C bt eo ke 
Probation, 30 days suspended_-_-_-_____-_-_---- PROWL. iceleugiiusl. 
Picea: Oe GO SiN ss as es Lk OSS at lk cet we 
CII it Be 8 ok Ot i Se i pe ee ok eS bs cc dc cs obBbs EERE b 
Sempeee cemtemed, SO Wag ees fo ss os bn jbo is on esas se uk 
SE sd aipktaccdhavasuratetghdhneedescaveeeceees at 
O Mee rane MOUNIINNR SS eee a ee ae eo ss .. <2... 
Coe Cn DUNUIIG i ascii serene ides ceweesdcn ce eats 
a te aa ns EE ae moe ews tine ailttcn ances 
ee RS Te Be eed codec welene baw ee 
OR DOE, 00k i wine cnswanixeeevewewewenve- sacennea , 
is i cad eal te hen eee on nioesemiles 
cc no enna wile Sebmlanee sna a ews bie ello a 
Fine, $20 tribal court - - -_--- Soci see eee El aetna celtic oot cng aun she an sa ce 
eA i esbeesdbbnaeonnenenwensese< 
es Ge eer OD SOIC LOEE YO LOUUU. BeU el Sein cnn nce eecewccce 
I le ene eenes wage 
ee ee Bee on nec cocctnvethevansdeveceunssecesedosas 


i i ae i Ei i oe tein ee en Share even tare niepcinnt oie dle 74 
64039—55——_8 
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HEALTH PROGRAM 


Hospital services at the Taylor Hospital were discontinued on January 15, 1955, 
and it is now operated as an outpatient clinic for the members of the Southern 
Ute Tribe and the students of the Ute Vocational School on a 5-day week basis. 
The hospital services were discontinued because of the inability to obtain a medical 
officer and consequent lack of use and the financial ability of the tribal members 
to pay for their own hospital and medical care. The full-time staff at the clinic 
consists of 1 nurse, 1 attendant, and a clerk, and a part-time physician who drives 
out from Durango, Colo., 24 miles away. He is on duty each Tuesday and Thurs- 
day morning from 9 to 12, All hospital cases are sent to a nonbureau hospital in 
Durango where they may choose a doctor of their own choice. Hospitalization 
is usually limited to 14 days and cases involving long periods of hospitalization 
are referred to the County-Indian Hospital at Albuquerque, N. Mex. The clinic 
and the non-bureau-hospital programs are supported by appropriated Government 
funds; however, more and more individual members of the tribe are paying for 
their own hospital and medical services and the Council of Southern Utes is 
considering a hospital- and surgical-insurance program for the members of the 
Southern Ute Tribe. 

The members of the Ute Mountain Tribe discontinued using the Taylor Hospital 
some 4 years ago and have hospitalized their members at the Southwestern 
Community Hospital in Cortez, Colo. The costs of hospital care and medical 
services are paid for by the tribe. A clinic is also maintained at Towaoc, Colo. 
the reservation headquarters which is staffed by a clinic nurse and a clerk, paid 
from tribal funds, and a part-time physician who visits the clinic each Wednesday 
morning from 9 to 12 paid from appropriated Government funds. The council 
is considering group hospital and surgical insurance for those members of the tribe 
living off the reservation proper in the vicinity of Blanding, Utah, who number 
150 members. This will enable those members to take advantage of physicians’ 
services and hospital services much closer to their homes. 

The only free tuberculosis sanatorium available to Indians of the Southern 
Ute and Ute Mountain Reservation is the Indian sanatorium at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Psychiatric treatment is available at the Colorado State Mental Hos- 
pital at Pueblo, Colo., or from private hospitals, for which the Indians usually pay. 

Dental care has not been available except on an emergency basis, and that is 
from local dentists in Durango. Local dentists are not interested in taking cases 
on a fee basis. Dental equipment at the Taylor hospital is available should the 
Public Health Service be able to secure the services of a dentist. 

Yearly examinations are given to all schoolchildren enrolled at the Ute 
Vocational School and the Towaoc Boarding School and immunization programs 
are carried on at both schools. The services of a part-time public nurse for the 
Southern Ute Tribe and a part-time public health nurse for the Ute Mountain 
Tribe are obtained on a cooperative contract basis through the San Juan Basin 
health unit. The cost for the services to the members of the Southern Ute and 
Ute Mountain Tribes is paid for from appropriated Government funds. The 
nurses give classes in the school on personal hygiene, visit the school at least 1 day 
per week and spend one-half day each week at the clinics for any adults who are 
interested in their services. All children at the schools were given tuberculin 
tests and those reacting positively to the tests were given chest X-ray examinae 
tions. All X-ray examinations proved negative. All children are participating 
in the polio immunization program with the local communities, and both tribal 
councils have authorized the purchase of polio vaccine for preschoolchildren and 
expectant mothers. 

he budget for the fiscal year 1955 is $69,988, a decrease of $25,245 from fiscal 
year 1954. 
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Inpatient care 

Pre eng en Tera 
' . 
| Indi- 

| Admis-| Hosp | viduals || 

| sions | gays | S8out- | 

| C895 | patients | 


| Imefi- 
a viduals 
| as out- 
patients 


Admis- 
sions 


Month and year Month and year 


days 





318 || January -_. 7 : 58 154 
| February _... . 121 
|| Mareh.... steuhball ‘ 141 
| April... - 142 
BEI canes necnesnaserenveas | i] i opn<no nage napomel 128 
FOB cic pai cntiena<e i} Jume..... + 62 
|| July. . we e 61 
|| August.... aan - 117 
| September... : 244 
GE ie aches so cubecex ‘ 206 
|| November 169 
|| December.........- 


| —_ - = — 


Total (1 year).... 151 , 1, 669 





Off-reservation hospitalization, Mercy Hospital, Durango, Colo. 
($17.21 per diem rate) 


Indi- | | Indi- 


| viduals viduals 
| Hospi- | Hospi- | 
| seen, Month and year Admis- seen, 
sions | days | out- 
| | | patient 
| elinic 


| 
Month and year | Admis- 








Taylor Hospital, inpatient care 


| Indi- | Indi- 
| ». | Hospi- . Hospi- | .: 
Admis- | viduals a Admis- viduals 
sions | tal, as out- || Month and year sions | days | as out- 
| patients *" |patients 


Month and year 


January 
February 


Ute Mountain Health Center, Towaoc 


Total number of visits: 


Southwest Community Hospital, Cortez, Colo. 
[$14.58%4 per diem rate paid from tribal funds] 





Total admis- Hospital 
sions days 


923 
1, 609 


WELFARE DIVISION SERVICES 


1954 is the first full year in which there has been a welfare department at 
the Consolidated Ute Agency. The focus of the department has been to develop 
usage of State and local resources by the Ute Indians. However, in both Colorado 
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and Utah, local county commissioners in the three counties involved are not yet 
ready to employ special service personnel although they are moving in that 
direction, with the Colorado State staff encouraging such development. Relief 
is not a problem in this area due to adequate and personal tribal funds. There 
are many serious social problems in each of the three groups involving child 
neglect, care of the aged, and other handicapped people; there are also problems 
involving non-Indian communities in encouraging their willingness to develop 
resources needed not only by Indians, but by the whole community. 

At present, a 14-man recreation committee has been appointed from repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Ute Tribe, agency employees, and the town of Ignacio 
to plan a recreation program for the local community under the direction of the 
county recreation director. The activities underway at this time are a marble 
tournament for boys and a jack tournament for girls. Committees have been 
appointed for the following activities: Baseball, softball, roller skating, swimming, 
camping, roping, fishing, and dancing. All age groups will be included. The 
local Lions Club, Indian Women’s Club, and the Ignacio Women’s Club are 
ready to assist and give financial aid to this very worthwhile community program 
of recreation. The Southern Ute Tribal committee is also sponsoring a summer 
youth camp for teen-age boys of the tribe patterned after the old CCC camps. 

he tribal welfare committee is also responsible for the planning and organization 
of the 8-week summer day camp for children, age 6 to 12. A 2-day leadership 
training program, under direction of the State of Colorado welfare department, 
is being planned for the mothers, and teen-age girls May 6 and 7 to assist with 
this day camp. The Southern Ute Tribe is planning to build, eventually, a 
large recreation hall for $100,000; however, the present community hall is being 
enlarged to take care of immediate needs. 

The Ute Mountain Tribe recently completed the construction of a new office 
building which includes a snack bar. A tribal club has been organized for plan- 
ning recreation activities. Basketball and baseball teams are generally sponsored 
by the tribe. A weekly movie is sponsored by the school at Towaoc, classes in 
leathercraft, model airplane construction, photography, beadwork, and ceramics 
are in the process of being formed. A weekly movie is also sponsored by the 
school at Igancio which is open to the community. 

The amounts expended for welfare at this agency, Consolidated Ute Agency, 
during the past years is as follows: 


BE. 6n6 dittinn ealauise ieee cant Sud Sage dus ge. Mas tease $3, 625 
1966s... clan Sees J \ PE ad cat ewa sme nce 10, 150 
ISGReat suc we eees sess wae os Sor oa qi eseasewa see Sake dae 9, 760 


Personnel includes 1 social worker and 1 clerk-typist. 

Adequate housing has been a problem in the past, but with the rehabilitation 
program the past year, the Southern Utes have purchased 9 trailer houses, re- 
modeled or built 36 new homes, while 6 houses are in the planning stage. With 
adequate housing, a healthy environment will be provided in which to bring up 
a family. 

On the Ute Mountain Reservation, some 70 houses have been built or are in 
the proeess of construction. 


Per capita payments 1954 


} | 

















Number | Amount Total 
Ute Mountain Utes: | 
RIT ct tc cl OR 9 ol NT, a 636 | $350 $222, 600 
ee Se ae il a i aia 633 | 350 221, 550 
meee ienahaoaect 643 | 400 257, 200 
ee eee n as ces abaowmenknannes 650 | 100 | , 
a a teal 1, 200 | 766, 350 
————————————————  — ———_____ _ ___ ___ — ____ __ __} 
Southern Utes: 
i al a che dess 546 750 409, 500 
is Se ae heen toan cciuiinasaean tenon 550 500 275, 000 
July 12, 1954. sida caeidbaaen ities i apoaecatoce aaa 550 | 500 275, 000 
EE SESE cnccenecumnimennrinnersmvehstsus sea useaes oi 554 | 1,000 | 554, 000 
SE Ghehdiniin thiataiielhibiabininstn tadaitnneniaawnes 554 | 500 | 277, 000 
adits hii, Alas iciaisy Olendehictand seatcea inn ulead ree naceeidhicacie dh iene 3, 250 1, 790, 500 


1 Per capita payment part of rehabilitation program funds. 
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1955 per capita payments up to the present time 
Southern Utes_- $500 
Ute Mountain Utes_ abil dae ; 100 


Average monthly welfare statistical report for period Jan. 1—Dee. 31, 
(appropriations from tribal funds)! 


I. GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


Households Persons 


A. Caseload: Total applications 
B. Cases aided. 
C. Classification: 

Total aided 


1. Dependent children 
2. Disability 

3. Old age 

4. Insufficient earnings -. 


D. Payments, monthly average: 
1. Expended 
2. Average payment. 


Il. OTHER SERVICES AND ASSISTANCE 


Persons | Amount 


. Boarding home care---- $50 
2. Care of delinquents_- 
3. Care of handicapped. 

. Mission school care 
5. Burials__- 

}. Miscellaneous (other) - 


100 


III. SERVICE ONLY CASES 


Households Persons 


Total cases. . _. 


. Family cases 
2. One adult person cases _- 
3. Children’s cases. __. 


1 Taken from monthly welfare reports for 1954. 
21 month only. 


Comments.—All boarding home care is paid for from children’s own funds, 
at the rate of $50 or $75 per month. The handicapped child’s care is paid from 
her funds. Special services arranging banking, and savings accounts for minor’s 
money, for 103 families. 


Southern Ute Moun- 
Ute tain 








1934 census 

Adoptions 

Other 
Subtotal 


Niet io, itoinedii lols sabdet esha desis i~ a de thc : 
Removals 


Subtotal 
Total (1953) 
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Southern Ute and Ute Mountain census statistics taken as of June 10, 1954 

















Southern Ute 
Ute Mountain 
ata il satach teil Ra 5 eit oe Bees Be eA Jn 263 327 
SID 6 hcpieierenpnndienrsmintseentnibnes ea matemaen tienen anna atanleniaieited i 267 301 
OR Riis itinucendiinhdbeelentaeletmniiian werccecenwcerees 530 | 628 
Over 65 years of age: 
NTE ene en ee eee 7 8 
Ph Fabs d cacind tb Amaidtbicebnacksh adatévednnlicackdcspawssecknaiatiiona 9 10 
I a ch al a ae aie ari he a 16 18 
Under 18 years of age: 
I el 119 148 
SUUIIT nella hss; <oged-ceaacentatnannedenda.sadhaiiiidniamegiesmemaaial 127 165 
IN isi oh ds eta resin ss ebiipteencnttalianiabaially 246 | 313 
——X_—“_CO_U_ 
18 to 65: | 
Nee ee ALT ance bhbenaberalcnss eae 137 145 
ice AMG nd Ack} xed Sache whelcdend dnimtalid ereddnmndasaauadladetameled 131 152 
See Sarr Chee eco e oe cbs, al 268 | 297 





CONSOLIDATED UTE AGENCY, IGNACIO, COLO, 


Relocation services 


The relocation program affords Indians unable to make a living at home the 
help they need to move to urban centers where they can make a good year- 
round living. The Southern and Mountain Ute Tribes have comparatively con- 
siderable resources at home and have not shown much interest in relocation 
services. Planning now in progress may lead to a limited amount of resettle- 
ment away from these reservations in the future. Because of the comparative 
affluence of these tribes, relocation assistance funds have not been offered to them 
from the limited funds available to the United Pueblos Agency. Relocation staff 
from the United Pueblos Agency has made infrequent trips to both the Ute 
Mountain and Southern Ute Reservations to explain the relocation program and 
their services, although not their funds, have been available. The summary of 
accomplishments given below represents relocations effected by Utes paying 
their own expenses. 

Fiscal year 1953, none. 

Fiscal year 1954: 1 family totaling 2 persons relocated without financial assist- 
ance, no returns; 2 single persons relocated without financial assistance, no returns. 

Fiscal year 1955 (to April 30, 1955), none. 

Funds expended for relocation, none. 


UNITED StTaTES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Fre_p SERVICE, 
CONSOLIDATED UTE AGENCY, 
Ignacio, Colo., June 6, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEeFravveEr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Keravver: I wish to express my appreciation for your kind letter 
of May 13 with respect to the testimony given during the hearings on juvenile 
delinquency in Phoenix, Ariz. 

As you will recall, Mrs. Sunshine Smith, tribal representative of the Southern 
Ute Tribe of Ignacio, Colo., stated what the tentative plans of the Southern 
Ute Tribe were in deaiing w ith the problems of juvenile delinquency. 

I am happy to report that by resolution No. 711 adopted on May 13, 1955, 
a copy of which is attached, the Council of Southern Utes took positive "action 
and established a youth camp for young men of the Southern Ute Tribe from 
ages 14 to 21, a day camp for children ages 6 to 12, and set up training positions 
in clerical work for members of the tribe in the tribal office. This resolution is 
now being implemented and by June 6 the youth camp and the day camp and 
the training program will be in operation. 
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I am sure the Council of Southern Utes is to be complimented for their efforts 
in dealing with the problem of juvenile delinquency on the Southern Ute 
Reservation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert L. Bennetr, Superintendent 


RESOLUTION OF THE COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN UTES CONSOLIDATED UTE AGENCY, 
IGNACIO, COLORADO 


Resolution No. 711 


Whereas, authority is vested in the tribal council by the coustitution and 
bylaws adopted by the Southern Ute Tribe and approved November 4, 1936, to 
act for the Southern Ute Tribe: and 

Whereas, it is the desire of the Council of Southern Utes to provide employment 
and wholesome recreational opportunities for the younger members of the Southern 
Ute Tribe, and 

Whereas, it is the belief of the council that by providing such opportunities it 
may be possible to control or combat juvenile delinquency among the members 
of the tribe: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the establishment of a youth camp for young members of the 
Southern Ute Tribe, ages 14-21, is hereby authorized pursuant to a plan of 
organization to be developed by the members of the camp, subject to the following 
stipulations: 

1. The rate of pay for laborers shall not exceed 80 cents per hour and the rate 
for crew foremen, selected from the members of the camp by the camp supervisor 
by popular election or otherwise, shall not exceed 90 cents per hour. 

2. Mr. Charles Dunnagan shall be employed as camp supervisor at the rate of 
$300 per month and he is to remain on duty at the camp 24 hours per day from 
8 a. m. Monday, to 5 p. m. Friday each week, exclusive of legal holidays. 

3. Work projects shall be outlined by Mr. Lynn Dewey, range conservationist, 
and Mr. Eugene Quadri, forester, and approved by the council. 

4. No personal cars or intoxicating beverages shall be allowed at the camp 
except when permitted for social functions. 

5. A full schedule of recreational activities shall be provided after work hours. 

6. Members of other Indian tribes may be enrolled in the youth camp. 

7. Any person over the age of 21 years desiring to enroll in the camp must 
have the express approval of the council. 

Be it further resolved, That a day camp shall be established at Ute Park, open 
to all children of the Ignacio community, ages 6-12, inclusive, subject to the 
following stipulations: 

1. Ladies, ages 15 and over may be employed as leaders at a rate not to exceed 
$1 per bour. 

2. A day camp supervisor, preferably with professional training and experience 
shall be employed at a salary determined by the council. 

3. Nonmembers of the Southern Ute Tribe shall pay a fee for attendance at 
the youth camp. 

4. Membership cards shall be issued with rules of conduct and failure to obey 
the rules may result in cancellation of the membership card and denial of further 
attendance at the day camp. Cards shall also include a disclaimer of respon- 
sibility of the Southern Ute Tribe for any injuries to members attending the 
day camp; however, insurance shall be procured as an added protection. 

Be it further resolved, That positions for trainees in clerical and secretarial work 
shall be established for members of the Southern Ute Tribe, ages 15 or over, under 
the supervision of Mrs. Sunshine C. Smith, tribal representative, subject to the 
following stipulations: 

1. The rate of pay shall not exceed 75 cents per hour. 

2. Necessary office equipment shall be ented foe the duration of the program. 

3. Since experience is the objective of the trainee program. office work may be 
performed for the Bureau of Indian Affairs as well as the Southern Ute Tribe; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Council of Southern Utes does hereby authorize Mrs. Thelma 
Kuebler, finance officer, to make such budgetary adjustments to make funds 
available for this expenditure. 

This resolution was duly adopted on this 13th day of May 1955. 

SUNSHINE SMITH, 
Acting. 
Sam Burca, 
Chairman, Southern Ute Tribal Council. 
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CERTIFICATION 


This is to certify that there were 4 of the regular elected Southern Ute Couneil- 
men present at the above meeting, at which 3 voted for and 0 against, it being a 
quorum and the above resolution was passed. 

IpA SUTHERLIN, 
Acting Tribal Secretary. 


APPENDIX 20 


STATISTICAL SuMMARY, MescaLerRoO APACHE TRIBE OF THE MESCALERO 
RESERVATION, Mesca.tero, N. Mex., Aprit 20, 1955 


Location.—South central part of the State of New Mexico, in Otero County. 

Establishment.—Executive order of President U. 8. Grant on May- 27, 1873. 
Subsequent Executive orders of February 2, 1874, October 20, 1875, and May 
19, 1882. 

Acres.—719 square miles of 460,563, all in tribal ownership status as follows: 


Acres 
Irrigable (arable) _....-..-.----- oa a nib Gashd« ears eatin kal 5 1, 371 
I i salt tlio ai can Be a sic Raeptnnatenaetticeasie aie tidal 2, 777 
RN a ee a ee aaa Soa eabt tae oe Anica 195, 061 
Forest RR ee RS ee ies cea a tanta Nia Rea 249, 402 
Waste and miscellaneous_ - - -_- ‘ chal aca cae wl 12, 087 


Population 


Enrolled Mescalero Apache Indians-_---_---- a as nieama 


Families __ ar ae a le oath ve ; a sin bs oe aur an emake eee a 325 
Resident families____.______--_- ehcnstt asd ws. dues hide ta cea a 272 
Nonresident families__________- et aes Sw te oaths coe ind ee ee a eel 53 
Resident persons-_-.__...------ Ap oh 4 alge ihe teh asl cies aaa 1, 060 
Nonresident persons - - - - -- - - -- nats sd te Seth tse So nwt 4 elena ee celle chats 112 
Average size of families__...._._________-_-- ss ditt ltt <i an > sees aeaaied 5 
Distribution by age groups - - - - - - hig eh Rid ea enadee neds wees chibertes See Se 
0 to 18 years (male) ___--_- 3 tet scree dee kde ernie sate Sotiad tle Licie, aoe ck aie 313 
oe EN EEE ON RT RE RAE gh a RE MAA BS NS i sy despot 9 ty 318 
19 to 44 years (male) -_-_-.___--_---- maha ne netth-aselies alle wakes <idateetciGn 173 
19 to 44 years (female) _-__---__-_- a emi oat eae nee 190 
45 to 54 years (male) -_---__.-._.---- a as ea oa a 40 
45 to 54 years (female)__________ Selle ac 5a We ta herders ex albls Ep ame aeae 36 
ain et el aad ns tn el a neiiits aaditin meee 55 
55 years and older (female) - --- ~~ - mete Saleicana teas biah be wnetiaian teenth ccocanaia icant 47 
Enrollment by years: 

AS or oe. 3. 2eel..- .--.- See ait titake Mien orn aa dc daai'ac ose aa 1, 041 

As of Jan. 1, 1952._--._-.--. sabe ti Sila we bait i it te ia dacs sn ach re 1, 076 

DCE, Be SOE ec wn anesn ie sie ofS sce eatehias = ac helebaedial ae suet 1,113 

ae ee a ebay aera bia aes toe 1, 135 

ee te en a so ictsemlinis do aiarll atatnk Sn oar oie tea, eet 1, 172 
Present annual rate of population increase, births over deaths_____.___-.- 38 
Number of adults who have attended school: 

a i a a ee eaten 191 

ie Siete in Bena ren seins hs Se Sih os et eaaltae 218 
Total number of the Catholic faith (approximate) _-___..___.....____--- 778 
Total number of the Protestant faith (approximate) __-....._..._____-- 394 
Total number who served during World War IIT: 

cea ae ee eee ie i te 134 
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Census of children of Mescalero Indian Agency of school age for fiscal year ended 
1952-53 
Total number of children 369 
Number in all schools: 
Public__- 104 


Federal schools: 
Day school 197 
Nonreservation boarding schools 29 


Total in Federal schools 


Mission schools: 
Boarding 


Total in mission school 
Special schools and institutions 
Total in special schools and institutions 
Total number in schools 
Number not in school: 
Mentally unfit 


Married 
Other reasons 


Total number not in school-_ 


WS oie oo oe ‘ PAD 369 


Number of children in college or universities, 3, not included in above statistics 


Census of children of Mescalero Indian Agency of school age for fiscal year ended 
1953-54, 
Total number of children - - ; 342 


Number in all schools: 
Pee ek 


Federal schools: 
Day school____- ‘ ; 
Nonreservation boarding school. _ --—- 


Total in Federal schools 


Mission schools: 
Boarding : ie 


Total in mission school-__- 


Total number in schools. _- 
Number not in school: 
For valid reasons 
No information available _ - 


Ss 


Number of children in college or universities and vocational schools not included 
in above statistics, 7. 
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Attendance figures for school year 1953-54 


Average days | Percentage of 
attendance | attendance 


| Enrollment 


Mescalero Day School: 
Indian... 
Non-Indian aa 
Elk Silver Day School 
White Tail Day School “PS 
Ruidoso Public School (Carrizo area children) 


1 Estimated figures: Due to changing of teacher personnel the exact figure is not available. 


Attendance figures for school year 1952-53 


Average days | Percentage o 


Enrollment “attendance | attendance 


Mescalero Day School: 
Indian. ina 
Non-Indian_- ; 

Elk Silver Day School_------- . 

White Tail Day School- 

Ruidoso Public School (Carrizo. area children) - __- 


1 Estimated ones * The aia was Manel for that was the year it was made a 1-teacher school. 
2 Not available 


MESCALERO COMMUNITY DAY SCHOOL, APRIL 20, 1955 


The Mescalero Day School is located at the Mescalero Agency which is 17 
miles from the town of Tularosa on U. 8. Highway 70. 

The school consists of a 4-room elementary school building, a 2-room kinder- 
garten house, and a small community hall. All heating is by means of oil furnaces 
but is very inadequate in the wintertime. 

The elementary school building is an old building, which has been made over 
several times. There are four elementary classrooms. The classrooms are over- 
crowded. The grades are from beginner through the eighth. There are no 
rooms used for shop or related classroom activities. This building also contains 
a dining room and kitchen, inadequately furnished with proper equipment to take 
eare of the feeding of the children at the noon meal. In the basement are wash- 
rooms and a commissary for food. These have been remodeled so that they are in 
fair condition. 

The community hall will seat about 200 people. The hall is used a great deal 
for motion pictures, programs, dances, and other activities but it is in very poor 
condition. 

To date, the school has an enrollment of 148 children of which 33 are Federal 
employees children. The Mescalero Day School is consolidated with the Mes- 
calero Public School. 

There is 1 county teacher furnished by the public school and the 4 federally 
employed teachers. There is a cook, assistant helper, chauffeur, and laborer who 
are hired to help in the running of the Mescalero School. 

The Otero County School Board at the request of the Mescalero Apache Tribe 
has applied for allocation of funds under Public Law 815. This is still under 
consideration. The buildings in present use are inadequate and outmoded. 
Need for improved facilities is great and a new building under Public Law 815 
will improve the school situation. 

There have been in the last year two cases where children stole money from the 
teachers. This was because of hunger for food. It was corrected by giving 
counsel to the children that if they were hungry to ask for food. The situation 
was explained to the parents and they agreed to try to improve home conditions. 

A general meeting of all parents, teachers, and tribal officials was held in an 
attempt to resolve problems and make plans for a better educational program. 

Lack of recreational facilities on the reservation have driven the boys and girls 
to go to nearby towns where they were exposed to the poorer environmental 
elements of those communities. 

Juvenile delinquency on the Mescalero Reservation has been curtailed through 
summer recreational activities such as movies, dances, bingoes, etc., sponsored 
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by the agency. Teen-age club organizations in such activities like gardening, 
arts and crafts, 4—H, baseball league have or will be started this summer. 

The American Legion Post of the Mescalero Community is sponsoring the Boy 
Scouts for boys living on the reservation. They have, also, encouraged the 18- 
year-old boys to join. 

At school, there has been playground, lunchroom, and hall supervision. Also, 
guidance classes in personal hygiene and good grooming have been given for 
boys and girls both > and individual. 

he past year on the Mescalero Reservation there have been about 10 cases of 
breaking into school or homes. Most of these break-ins were done by children. 
The reason for doing so was because they were hungry. Children who were in- 
volved in break-ins came from parents who were negligent in their duties. Some 
arents have been negligent in giving the proper supervisicn to their children. 
Some children come to school without breakfast. here appears to be some 
undernourished children (not specifically identified as to extent or numbers). 

Attendance has been low. Some of the causes included older children staying 
home to take care of the younger sisters or brothers while the parents visited the 
neighbors or went to town. The children lacked clothing and the clothes they 
had were dirty and they were ashamed to attend school. 

Some of the parents give severe spanking to their children as a means of punish- 
ment which has caused the children to stay out of school. This type of punish- 
ment has caused the children to run away from home in some cases. 

There are four denominational churches which furnish spiritual and moral 
teaching to the boys and girls. They have their own schedule of religious instruc- 
tions in their own buildings after school hours. They do not use the Government 
facilities for their religious instructions. 

The school has had inadequate service concerning the dental and eye check-ups. 
Several of our schoolchildren have suffered from dental decay which caused them 
to stay out of school. Also the vision of some of the schoolchildren is extremely 
bad. There is one case of a kindergarten boy only 7 years old who has a glass 
eye. The glass eye has become small and it is beginning to protrude, causing him 
to be rather timid. The parents of these children are not financially able to buy 
eyeglasses. If funds could be made available, these children’s vision could be 


saved and improved at an early age, perhaps Save the Children Fund might be 
interested in giving assistance. 


CARRIZO COMMUNITY, APRIL 20, 1955 


The Carrizo Community located about 16 miles from the agency office at 
Mescalero once had a Federal school. The past 6 years Carrizo School District 
has been consolidated with the Ruidoso Municipal Schools. The Federal Govern- 
ment has furnished the chauffeur and operated the bus. 

There are 22 families located in the community. From these families there are 
49 children who attend the public school at Ruidoso. All members are full-bloods, 
living in houses built by the tribe and assigned to various families. 

The past 6 years the attendance of children at Ruidoso Public School has been 
at about a 50 percent level. To clarify the reasons of poor attendance by the 
Carrizo children, last year, a meeting of the parents, tribal committee members, 
superintendent of agency, and superintendent of public schools was held to discuss 
this serious problem and its solutions. 

It was brought out that cleanliness among the children was not adequate. 
That the children were retained 2 to 4 years in the first grade when they entered 
public school which was a discouragement to the children. It meant that the 
child was about 10 or 11 years old and still in the first grade. The past 6 years of 
experience at Carrizo with the consolidation of public schools proves that there 
should be a kindergarten teacher furnished by public schools because of the 
English language handicap of the Indian children. The Indian children from 
ages 5 to 8 are at a loss when taken into the public school without the proper 
background and acculturation to non-Indian ways of life. If the public school 
had the kindergarten teacher, the 5- and 6-year old Indian children would secure a 
much better adjustment to enable them to take proper advantages of school 
opportunities. There will be fewer dropouts—and we believe children will continue 
through high school. The Ruidoso teachers and superintendent of schools have 
caveat whole-heartedly that a kindergarten teacher will help the Indian children 
in attaining regular grade-levels and they are attempting to secure the necessary 
money to provide this facility. 
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THREE RIVERS COMMUNITY, APRIL 20, 1955 


Three Rivers is the fifth community on the Apache Reservation with seven 
families living there. There is no school located at this community. All the 
school-age children attend the Tularosa Public School. 

The publie school bus transports approximately i4 schoolchildren daily to and 
from school. Some of these children do not take their lunches for they do not 
have adequate food at home with which to make lunches. Furthermore, if 
lunches are taken by them, they are cold and inadequate. The public school 
does not serve hot lunch at noon for they are using the lunchroom facilities for 
classrooms. Because the public school does not serve hot lunches to the children, 
the parents do not send their children to school regularly. 

The environment available to our schoolchildren outside of school hours is 
not the most desirable. Some of the children fail to get on the school bus and 
return home and are found wandering the streets. State liquor laws prohibiting 
the sale or giving of liquor to minors and drunks is not always properly enforced 
creating additional problems. 


WHITETAIL COMMUNITY DAY SCHOOL, APRIL 20, 1955 


Whitetail Day School is located about 23 miles from the agency office at Mes- 
calero. The school was established in this community October 1, 1934. The 
present school plant was occupied in the spring of 1937. 

The school consists of a 2-room classroom, | teacher’s cottage of 4 rooms, a 
garage for 3 cars and aschool bus. Running water is available. Fuel for working 
and heating is furnished by butane gas. 

The schoolhouse is in good condition and contains in addition to the classroom 
@ combination kitchen and dining room and storeroom. It is heated by a coal 
furnace in the basement. 

There are 25 families located in the community. With the exception of Mes- 
calero, it is the oldest community on the reservation. The group is different 
from other groups on the reservation in one respect; they were moved west from 
Fort Sill, Okla. The group is still in the stage of adjustment to homes of their 
own and to the accompanying responsibilities such as the development of their 
gardens and making homes of their houses. They have adapted themselves very 
well and while there is a great deal of room for improvement, they have moved 
a long way in adjusting. Their attitude is cooperative and friendly. 

One teacher is engaged at the school to teach beginners through the sixth grade. 
The teacher has small groups and a good opportunity to give the youngsters a 
good basic educational program with emphasis on individual problems and adjust- 
ments. The State course of study and the Indian Service minimum essential 
goals are used as guides in teaching. 

In addition the teacher is expected to take an active part in developing leader- 
ship in the community. This program involves constant contact between the 
teacher and the families of the community. Also the teacher is responsible for 
the upkeep of the plant, for the training of the youngsters in good physical habits 
and for the organization of adult education activities. A teen-age club has been 
organized to participate in activities such as gardening, arts and crafts, baseball, 
etc. Parent-teachers club has been organized which meets once a month to 
discuss school problems and in return the teacher gives 2 demonstration on some 
of the subjects taught in class. 

There is a housekeeping aid who is held responsible under the supervision of 
the principal-teacher for the serving of the noonday meal and cleaning duties. 

One man is responsible for driving the school bus daily. He does the mainte- 
nance work and other janitorial duties. 

At the end of the 1954-55 school year, Whitetail School will be consolidated 
with the Ruidoso Municipal Schools under Public Law 815. 


ELK-SILVER COMMUNITY SCHOOL, APRIL 20, 1955 


Elk-Silver Day School is located at the fork of Elk Canyon and Silver Canyon 
in the south central section of the reservation. The school is 26 miles from the 
Agency at Mescalero. There are two routes to the school from the Agency. One 
by way of Tularosa Canyon, and the second is by way of Highway 70 and up 
Mud Canyon. This road eventually will be the best, but at present it has not 
been completed and is impassible during very wet weather. 

The plant consists of 2-room school but 1 classroom is used for activity room, 
1 four-room teacher’s cottage, a garage for 3 cars, and a large school bus. Running 
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water is available and the accompanying conveniences such as toilets, showers, 
washrooms, etc. The buildings are heated by coal burning furnaces. Heat for 
cooking is supplied by butane gas. 

The schoolhouse is comparatively new, 1934. Besides the two classrooms, the 
schoo! building contains a combination kitchen, dining room and a storeroom, 

There are 25 Indian families living in the community. In the elementary 
school there are 25 children from the beginners through the sixth grade. One 
teacher is engaged at the school to teach elementary school subjects. The State 
course of study and Indian Service minimum essential goals are usedas guides in 
teaching. The teacher is a leader in the community and is a direct contact 
between the members of the community and the superintendent in promoting 
the program for the whole reservation. 

There are two assistants to the teacher. One is a chauffeur who drives the 
school bus, and does the necessary minor repairs. The other assistant is the 
housekeeper. She is responsible for the preparation and serving of the noon 
meal, and for cleaning. 

The people in the Elk-Silver community are very cooperative and friendly. 
All members are full-bloods, living in houses built by the tribe and assigned to 
various families, 

Elk-Silver School is included in the Mescalero consolidation with the Otero 
County schools under Public Law 815 which is under consideration. 


HEALTH 


The hospital building, built 30 years ago, is of frame construction with a possible 
bed capacity of 30, and an allowable budget rating of 17 beds. General condition 
of plant is very poor. Operative and special medical care patients are trans- 
ported to Albuquerque Indian-County Hospital 212 miles away. 

Four registered nurses and one practical nurse constitute the nursing staff. 

A contract doctor from nearby Ruidoso visits the hospital three mornings a 
week, and as needed for emergencies. Public Health Service plan to establish a 
full-time doctor’s position July 1. 

One field health nurse is stationed at Mescalero. The need for intensification 
of effort in this area is very great. 

A leading cause of death is exposure, with 5 exposure deaths in the first 3 
months of 1955; with 3 deaths from being struck by autos in 1952-53. All eight 
of these cases caused evidently from too much alcohol. 

Other leading diseases include for 1953-54: 175 hospitalized for dysentery; 
120 treated in hospital clinic; and for impetigo and scabies, 138 hospitalized and 
62 treated in hospital clinic. 

Tuberculosis accounted for 2 deaths in the first 3 months of 1955, with an 
additional 3 cases diagnosed and placed in sanatorium, Six cases were diagnozed 
in 1954, 

Newborns in 1953-54 and first 3 months of 1955, 98 with practically all mothers 
delivering in the hospital. 


RELOCATION SERVICES 


The relocation program affords Indians unable to make a living at home the 
help they need to move to urban centers where they can make a good year-round 
living. The Mescalero people had infrequent relocation service in 1953 and 1954. 

Relocation was first initiated as a program at Mescalero during the first 2 
weeks in January 1955. The Agency staff working closely with the tribe care- 
fully explaining the program in detail, letters were mailed to all persons that 
were considered interested giving dates relocation workers would be at Mesealero. 
Representatives of the Relocation Branch came to Mescalero at that time and 
explained the program to more than 100 Mescalero Apaches. A great deal of 
interest was shown both by the tribe and by individual Apaches. As a result, 
approximately 17 Apaches with their families showed sufficient interest to follow 
through on interviews and filing of applications. Physical examinations were 
given all applicants and each member of their families assuring good health 
before relocating. The tribe loaned funds to these 13 families to accomplish 
relocation utilizing otherwise the services of the Relocation Branch. More 
recently assistance funds ($2,100) have been made available by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The summary of relocation accomplishments given below includes reports from 
the Los Angeles and Oakland field offices: 

Thirteen families totaling 36 persons relocated with tribal financial assistance, 
$3,475. 
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Four families totaling 19 persons to relocate with Government financial assist- 
ance, $1,475.50 to April 20, 1955. 

Three families totaling 5 persons pending before Mescalero Apache Tribe. 

The 13 families who have relocated have secured such jobs and per hour rates 
of pay as 
Production worker $i. 53 | Molder helper . 70% 
Aircraft assembler-_---_- _._---- . 57 | General helper . 50 
Production helper . 45 | Plant laborer . 73 
Mill worker . 625 | Shee . 62% 
Material handler . 74 i . 81% 
Foundry worker . 50 y shak ine . 35 


Some of these workers if productive will receive higher earnings within the 
first week to 6 months. In some cases an incentive bonus averaging 20 to 35 
percent of pay is given. 


NEW MEXICO STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Services of the State of New Mexico Employment is offered Mescalero Apaches, 
Regular visits are made by representatives of this office on the second and fourth 
Thursdays of each month giving 1 hour each time. Interested persons applying 
for jobs, filing claims for unemployment insurance, and securing information on 
related activities meet with the representative at the agency headquarters. 

For a 2-year period, the following information is given: 


| 
| 


| Total | 
| assisted 


Compensation 

| 

Contractor road jobs . 108 | Average per hour, $1.50. 

Private household | 20 | Average per week, $12 to $18 with room and 
board provided. 

I iit tests tne paipticknnnied : | Average per hour, $1.25. 

Services except private household. deka “i Average per week, $12 to $18 with room and 
board provided 

Special Government jobs_-_--..........-. sponte 6 | Wages vary. 

A i dna phaieantnd bdetnin Eada 231 Do. 


Welfare services 








Assistance Household Individuals 


State of New Mexico as of Apr. 21, 1955: | 
Aid to dependent children-.-.................----.-..-.-.] i 73 
Old-age assistance 21 
Aid to the needy blind 4 
Aid to the disabled | 1 
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Mescalero Apache Tribe as of Apr. 21, 1955: 
Aid to dpendent children 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to the needy blind 
Aid to the disabled 
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Two Mescalero Indian children, one age 8 and one age 7, are taken regularly to 
the snes Tingley Hospital in Truth or Consequences, N. Mex., for regular 
checkups 
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Home Economists’ Rerort, Aveust 1954 To Mar. 31, 1955 


Teaching activities 
Activity This year 
. Farm and home visits______-__- 197 
2. Office calls on 199 
. Telephone calls 33 
. News articles prepared____-- s } 
. Radio broadcasts made 
». (a) Bulletins distributed 
(b) Different circular letters prepared _- 
(c) Total circular letters distributed____- 


Adult work this year | 4-H Club work this year 


Meetings eet —_———- tlio =e 
y Attend- : Attend- 
| Number aa Number a 





7 Training meetings for local leaders ..-. 
&. Other meetings agent held or took poms in: 
A. Method demonstrations. 
B. Result demonstrations 
C. Tours saa 
D, Other agencies and organizations 
E. Program planning... ; 
F. Other meetings participated in- 
9. Meetings held by local leaders. a 


Program emphasis 


. Calendar months of employment 
. Total days worked - 153. £ 
2. Number of days devoted to: 
(a) Work with adults 92 
(b) 4-H Club work bien (21 an 
. Number of days devoted to: 
) Extension organization and planning 43. 
Inservice training of staff et aT 
House and surroundings 
Home management 
Family economics 
Clothing 
Foods and nutrition 


Family life, child development, parent education 
Community development and citizenship activities______- 


Extension organization and program planning 


14. Community or local program planning meetings 
15. County program planning meetings 


4-H project enrollments 
Project 


. Beef cattle 
: Arts and crafts 


. Home living I 
. All other projects 
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Contacts made individually or through meetings 


This year 


Number | Attendance 


. House and surroundings -- 
. Home furnishings and equipment. 
3. Home management 
. Family economics 
. Clothing -- 
. Foods and nutrition. __- 
. Family life, child development, “parent education - 


ORGANIZATION 


Regular home extension work on the Mescalero Agency was started again on 
August 15, 1954, after a lapse of some 13 years. At the present time we have 
organized over the reservation 4 4-H C lubs, 4 homemaking clubs. 


White Tail 4-H Club (located 23 miles from the Agency) 


Twelve members, boys and girls, ranging in age from 9 to 14 years of age; six 
9-year-olds. 

One project meeting is held each week and one business meeting each month. 

Twenty-four projects enrolled in. 

One local leader. 

Activities— Baked cakes for the community Christmas dinner. 

One garden cared for by each member. 

Twenty pints of beets and carrots canned by members. Stored carrots, and 
cabbage for school lunch. 

Seven dollars and fifty cents was made selling some of their vegetables, this to 
be used for club activities. 
- One radio broadcast over KALG, Alamogordo, N. Mex., during national 4-H 

lub week. 

One exhibit at tribal store during national 4-H Club week, showing completed 
articles in their projects. 


White Tail Homemaking Club 


Sixteen regular members; organized with regular club officers. Two club 
meetings are held each month. 

Activities Community dinners were held for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Community recreation hour each month, also participate in a weekly recreation 
hour at the community mission. 

Participated in program planning for the year, working up a yearbook. 


Elk Silver 4-H Club (located 32 miles from the agency) 


Eleven members, ranging in age from 9 to 14 years. 

One project meeting is held each week and one business meeting each month. 

Twenty-two projects enrolled in. 

One local leader. 

Activities.—One exhibit at tribal store during National 4-H Club week, showing 
completed articles in their projects. 

Assist with community recreation hour each month. 

One garden to be cared for by members 


Elk Silver Homemaking Club 
Twelve members, organized with club officers. 
Two club meetings are held each month. 
Activities.— Participate in monthly recreation hour for community. 
Participated in program planning for the year, in working up a yearbook. 


Carrizo (located 15 miles from the agency) 


Carrizo Homemaking Club 


Eight members, this group has not organized with club officers, it is quite 
difficult for members to get to group meetings due to lack of transportation and 
the distance between homes. Two club meetings are held each month. 

Activities.—To reactivate the school building for use, recreation and community 
meetings, this is the present community project. Participated in program plan- 
ning for the year, in working up a yearbook. 
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This community is much in need of wholesome recreational program due to 
their nearness to Ruidoso and lack of participation in school activities. Children 
of the community are taken by bus to public school and parents feel neglected 
in community affairs. 


Three Rivers (located 45 miles from the agency) 


Seven members, this group has not organized with club officers. One club 
meeting a month is held. This group has just been started during the past 2 
months. Home visits have been made each month to this group. 

No 4-H Club is organized here, the children go to Tularosa to school about 
20 miles from Three Rivers. 


Mescalero 


Bow and Arrow 4-H Club is organized in the fourth and fifth grades at the 
Mescalero day school. Thirty four members are enrolled. Ages range from 9 to 
14 years of age. In the 45 projects, enrolled in home living, 1; general handicraft, 
beef, garden, baking, 1. One project meeting is held each week and one business 
meeting each month. There two local leaders. 

Activities.—One exhibit at tribal store during National 4-H Club week shows 
baking products. 

White Mountain 4—H Club is organized in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, 
with 25 enrolled. In 37 projects, enrolled in baking, 1; home living, general handi- 
craft, gardening. One project meeting is held each week and one business 
meeting each month. There are two local leaders. One exhibit at tribal store 
during National 4-H Club week, shows baking products. 

These 2 clubs located at Mescalero were organized during the past 3 months. 
No homemaking clubs have been organized in this area as yet. An arts and crafts 
guild has been formed on the reservation sponsored by the tribe who gave $1,000 
.to start an arts-and-crafts project. The purpose of goals are: 

1. To revive an interest in native Apache arts and crafts: 
2. To organize a committee of workers; 

3. To set up standards for products; 

4. To create an outlet for products through sales. 

A group of 25 members have met 3 times; a list of native Apache crafts and 
prices to be paid for various articles was made. Standards of workmanship was 
discussed and workers notified. About $250 has been spent to purchase beads and 
other supplies to start the work. Products are purchased from anyone on the 
reservation as long as it meets the standards set by the guild. 

Home visits.—In the past 8 months 197 home visits have been made. All homes 
in the White Tail, Carrizo, Elk Silver, and Three Rivers area have been visited 
and only a few in the agency area. Approximately 1,100 miles are traveled 
monthly over these 460,000 acres. 

On home visits an opportunity is given to get better acquainted and see the 
needs of each individual family and also to sell the program. I have found it 
more successful to have a friendly get-acquainted visit first without any mention 
of extension work. I have sometimes made at least 2 or 3 of this type of visit 
depending upon the attitude of the family or homemaker as some are more skepti- 
cal than others; and no mention of extension work is made until I feal sure the 
homemaker is ready. Each is always invited to our homemaking club if there is 
one in the community, and followup visits are made and planned. In home visits 
one needs to learn to think as does the one he is trying to help. A more than 
passing knowledge needs to be had of the group. Customs and beliefs should be 
learned, since in many instances these prove quite important to the group. 

Home life is quite unstable, families moving from one locality to another, 
broken homes are many, usually caused from excessive drinking by either parent. 


LAW AND ORDER 


As on most other Indian reservations the Federal Government Is responsible 
for the law enforcement involving the 10 major crimes. At Mescalero the tribe 
organized under the Wheeler-Howard Act and possess a corporate charter ap- 
proved on August 1, 1936, a Constitution approved March 25, 1936, and the code 
of the Mesealero Apache Tribe approved November 20, 1937, these documents 
define the general areas and procedures of law and order operations. 

For several years the Mescalero Apache Tribe has financed the operation of 
the Mescalero Apache tribal court and police, but the agency has given immediate 
direction to police operations until about a year ago. At the present time the 
business committee of the Mescalero Apache Tribe and specifically the subcom- 


64039—55—_9 
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mittee of the business committee dealing with law and order has given specific 
directions to police operations. 

In the opinion of both tribal and agency employees the general law-and-order 
situation has been steadily improved since the tribe assumed actual control. The 
best examples of this improvement can be documented by the fact that in the 
first 3 months of 1954, at least 8 instances involving threats of bodily harm with 
the display of firearms are remembered. In the succeeding 12 months during 
which time the tribe was in control, only 1 such case has come to the attention 
of the tribe or the agency. In addition persons obviously drunk are no longer 
seen in an agency area. The general opinion is that these results were obtained 
because now all of the people understand that law and order belongs to them and 
that they have a direct responsibility in preserving peace. Resentment against 
the agency law-and-order program led to many more outward display of animosity. 
Law and order for the tribal feast held on July 2, 3, 4, and 5, was organized and 
conducted by the tribe, assisted to some extent by two Government police, but 
actual operations rested with the tribe, and the general opinion was that it was 
one of the most orderly feasts given in recent years. It is believed this year that 
the tribe will be able to conduct the entire program. 

The present subcommittee on law and order working with the judges have in- 
sisted on the enforcement of regulations such as refusing to allow persons being 
held in jail to be released before the end of sentence, fulfillment of requirements 
as for bonds, and charging of court costs have all been followed much more closely 
than in the past. It is felt these measures are increasing the respect people have 
for the court and the tribal government. 

The committee realizes that there are many areas still needing improvement. 
Most important of these they feel are: 1. A revised law and order code adequate 
to present needs. 2. A revision of present court organization calling for three 
judges to one judge to whom a monthly salary could be paid rather than the 
present per diem of 8 dollars per day. 3. A definite and positive program of. 
education for the judge as to procedure to be followed in handling cases. 4. Ac- 
curate and specific records on each case tried. 5. Specific instructions to the court 
clerk as to code terminology and documentation procedure to be used in recording 
court cases. 

Arrangements have already been made to secure the services of a competent 
Government attorney to assist in drafting changes in the code and to provide 
education on the facts of law and procedure for all members of the tribe and the 
Agency staff assisting in law-and-order programs. 

Juvenile delinquency statistics do not accurately reflect true conditions, in most 
juvenile cases the judge, parents of the children and educational personnel of the 
Agency hear the case informally and informal judgment of which no record is 
kept. With older boys and girls, who because of unsatisfactory home conditions, 
do not respond to this type of treatment are enrolled at the Albuquerque or 
Santa Fe Indian schools. For the great majority of cases handled in this manner 


good results are noted, and we believe that the number of repeat cases is declining. 
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APPENDIX 21 


Jicarttta Apacne Inpran Acency, Duice, N. Mex. 


The Jicarilla Apache Reservation consists of 727,577.90 acres of tribal land, 
9,877.96 acres of allotted land, ard 2,867.94 acres of administrative reserve. 

Agency records, which are up to date, show an enrollment of 1,110 individuals 
Few families work at off-reservation employment of a permanent nature and 
again very few secure seasonal work away from the reservation. Individual and 
family income consists of wages from Government work, tribal work, cattle and 
sheep raising, and a very little from income from working for other Apaches. 
For the past 2 years this income has been supplemented by distribution of tribal 
funds in the form of per capita payments in the amount of $500 each year. Income 
from all sources is estimated at $870 per capita. 

The above figures on income were taken from a non-Bureau report on the 
economic development of the Jicarilla Apache Tribe. 

Welfare services are provided through the United Pueblos Agency in Albuquer- 
que when serious needs arise. Relief cases have been cared for by the State_of 
New Mexico and through the use of tribal funds. 

During 1953 there was an average of 27 individuals and families receiving 
financial assistance from the tribe. These cases were carried for approximately 
4 months and in 1954 there was an average of 22 cases for 7 months. In 1953 
there,were 24 and 1954 16 State welfare cases and for approximately the same 
number of months as tribal welfare. The number of State cases are listed according 
to our records. 

Interest in community and social affairs is steadily increasing among the 
Apaches. Indications are that the tribe may spend their own funds for the 
construction of a community center to provide recreation for juveniles and adults. 
Except for weekly shows and basketball games held in season there is very little 
recreation provided. A community center would be a great help to these people. 

Housing is badly needed in order to provide a good home and family relationship. 
The tendency is toward better housing and away from one-room shacks and tents. 
There has been some talk, among the tribal leaders, of a plan to develop a tribal 
housing project. Two families have recently completed new homes through the 
use of tribal loan funds and two more applications are now before the loan board. 
These numbers are small but definitely a step in the right direction. Good homes 
and a normal home life are necessary for proper development of the tribe as a whole. 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRs, 
, April 14, 1956. 
Memorandum. 
To: A. W. Galbraith, Superintendent. 
From: Samuel Rosenberg, Reservation Principal. 
Subject: School Facilities and School Attendance. 


PROCEDURES IN EFFECTING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


1. The tribal census is — current by the Jicarilla Apache Health Center 


located at Dulce, N. Mex. Here, the deaths and births are recorded. 

2. Permanent census cards (form 5—255b) are made up for all the schoolchildren 
by the school staff. The cards for children newly born are added to the perma- 
nent census card file each year. 

3. During the summer, lists of all 6-year-olds or those who will be 6 on or before 
December 31 are posted in the Jicarilla Apache Coop Store, the post office, the 
agency office, and the schools. The parents of these new enrollees are contacted. 
The mission workers and the public health nurse carry the same reference lists to 
the people on the reservation. 

4. The opening of school in 1953 and in 1954 found all 6-year-olds in attendance 
with very little recourse to police action. A delinquent few had to be convinced 
that this was best for their children and in accordance with tribal law. 

5. Parents and students generally accept and abide by the tribal compulsory 
attendance law which requires school attendance when children become 6 and 
until they are 18. The tribal police have been very cooperative in returning 
schoolchildren who have protracted absences without legitimate reason for same. 

6. Attendance is required either at the Jicarilla Boarding and Day School or the 
Dulce Public School. Both schools go only through grade 8. The Jicarilla 
School, a Federal boarding school, with approximately 230 boarding and 70 day 
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pupils, though not a part of the public school system, has an excellent relationship 
with it. Toa large extent, it follows a modified course of study prescribed by the 
State of New Mexico. It is a participating member of the Northern Rio Arriba 
Grade School Basketball Conference. The graduates of the Jicarilla School 
receive public school diplomas. The Dulce Public School is a small two-teacher, 
two-room school with a capacity of about 40 pupils. 

7. The vocational subjects home economics for the girls and farm-shop for the 
boys are taught at the Jicarilla School in grades 6, 7, and 8. All the teachers at 
the school have full GS—7 certification from the Civil Service Commission. The 
eighth grade graduates for the past 2 years have, with few exceptions, gone to 
the Santa Fe Indian School for their high school educations. 

8. Extracurricular activities —Because of extreme climatic conditions (—30° 
during the winter months) and isolation (100 miles from the nearest large town), 
these activities have been limited to two sports: Basketball from October through 
February and intramural softball from March through May. Football may be 
introduced next fall for September and October. The students also participate 
in 4-H activities from grade 3 through grade 8. The students in farm-shop 
have initiated, completed, and are now participating in a very active poultry 
project. 

9. School boards—The Dulce Public School is helped tremendously by a 
parent-teacher club and the Apache students by the new tribal board of education. 

10. Budget, schools, Jicarilla Indian Agency.—1953, $193,656; 1954, $202,050. 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OrricE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
April 12, 1956. 
Memorandum. 
To: A. W. Galbraith, Superintendent. 
From: Samuel Rosenberg, Reservation Principal. 


Subject: School Statistics on Juvenile Delinquency. 


The following is a summary of statistics on juvenile delinquency at the Jicarilla 
Boarding and Day School during the school years 1953 and 1954. 








1953 1954 
Category 

Number Number 

pe involved | Frequency | involved 
i ea aia sid ein penras iain tinted 21 | 16 27 19 
2. Disregard for school regulations..................---- 7 | 5 21 12 
3. Parental disobedience. -.........-..-.-.--...-- caitddeles 0 0 5 2 
0 Tk ons cet cnccusnccesccesseschegncondesmiees 2 2 2 2 
i, ID, - nconencuneduheeneenetobebeuns | 0 0 q 4 
IIL. 2. cnccapsinedanaaninsonuhatntios | (1) | 1; @ 2 

| 
1 Sometimes. 


CAUSAL CONDITIONS FOR DELINQUENCY 


1. Unwilling to accept corrections: 
(a) ck of discipline at home. 
(b) No responsibility. 
2. Unwilling to abide by rules: 
(a) Lack of tribal law to deal with juveniles. 
(6) Lack of tribal culture and ignorance of present-day social standards 
and mores. 
3. Insecurity: 
(a) Broken homes: 
(1) Child unhappy in dormitory. 
(2) Unstable parents. 
(6) Much drinking in the homes. 
4. Drinking introduced by adults: 
(a) By parents at home; acquire taste early. 
(6) Social environment: 
(1) Entering bars with adults. 
(2) Drunks observed commonly. 
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5. Abusive language heard at home and from associates. 
6. Situations created to steal: 

(a) Too much money given to some children. 

(6) No money given to some children. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Fre_p SErvics, 
April 15, 1956, 
Memorandum. 
To: Mr. A. W. Galbraith, Superintendent. 
From: Edwena McNairn, Head Nurse. 
Subject: Health program. 


The medical services provided at the Jicarilla health center are limited at the 
resent time due to the absence of a doctor. Routine clinic services are given. 

reatments of all minor cases such as colds, loose stools, sore throats, contagious 
diseases, and minor accidents are treated at the clinic. Doubtful cases, those 
needing laboratory or X-ray services, surgical cases, major accident cases, and 
obstetrical cases are referred to Santa Fe Indian Hospital or to a private phy- 
sician. Dental and eye cases have to be referred to Santa Fe Indian Hospital 
when we are notified that such services are available. This is on the average of 
once a year. 

The teaching, instructing, and demonstrating of first aid, prenatal, postnatal, 
child care, personal hygiene, and home nursing are carried out in the clinic, school 
dormitories, and homes by the public health nurse and the clinic personnel. 

The inoculations, vaccinations, and all preventive measures are carried out as 
far as practicable. 

The total budgets for health are as follows: 1953, $41,322; 1954, $42,323. 

In addition to the regular 8-hour daily tour of duty, the clinic personnel are on 
standby status while off duty and on weekends. 


| Number 
referred to | referred to 


Clinic visits} Santa Fe Month and year \Clinic visits| Santa Fe 


| 
| Number 
Month and year 


Hospital Hospital 


| 1954—January ‘ 23 
February-...........| 28: 37 
552 Pe iteiecsneudunel | 50 
471 | Apri : | 52 
320 May x 31 
299 29 
231 | 35 
294 | | 42 
September-.........| 320 | 1 September..........} 45 
October. ........... 250 | October | 52 
November.........-. 288 | November 45 
334 3 || 67 


1953—January 857 
NT co ddnenee 560 


| 
| 
| 
Indian Indian 
! 
j 
| 











Total births ¥ 
Total deaths.........____- ee eee ges PS SAG BY as RR LE PS 
Total illegitimate births : 


RELOCATION SERVICES 


The relocation program affords Indians unable to make a living at home the 
help they need to move to urban centers where they can make a good year-round 
living. Interest in relocation has been limited at the Jicarilla Apache Agency, 
perhaps partly because assistance funds were not available at this agency during 
most of the period covered in this report. A few people have been able to pay 
their own way using relocation branch’s service otherwise. A very few have 
received financial assistance from the United Pueblos Agency funds and the 
tribe has loaned money to one family to accomplish relocation. Current policy 
provides for use of United Pueblos funds to assist Jicarilla Apaches to relocate 
insofar as such funds are available. Staff service is provided by the United 
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Pueblos branch of relocation. The summary of accomplishments given below 
includes only activity at the Jicarilla Apache Agency. 

Fiscal year 1953: 1 family head relocated with financial assistance and returned; 
1 single person relocated with financial assistance and returned. 

Fiscal year 1954: One family head relocated without financial assistance, 
returned. 

Fiseal year 1955 (to April 30, 1955): 1 family totaling 5 persons relocated 
without financial assistance, all returned. 

Funds expended for relocation as follows: 


Fiscal year— 


RS ou eae ee ee Fie SNS dh =a ’ Be np we ene $266. 82 
1954_. a he hae Bi chet out Dro er >: ae None 
Pn. Poe oat ee Et Loe wm atkeih wits scatiats assis None 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Fis_tp SERVICE, 

JICARILLA INDIAN AGENCY, 

Dulce, N. Mex., April 20, 1956. 
Memorandum. 
To: A. W. Galbraith, Superintendent. 
From: Tribal clerk. 
Subject: Court cases. 

Following is a breakdown of tribal court cases and arrests for the years 1953 

and 1954: 


1953: 1954: 

Disorderly conduct -----_-_---- 19} Drunk and disorderly conduct. 43 
Drunken driving--.....--_-- 6 Assault and battery --------- 5 
Assault and battery... .--- 5 TLE EE ARTES Se 1 
PU cae as ee haan as ie a 1 Drunken driving. --......---- 3 
Re eee ec ae 20 pas pelgehetp peters ieee 1 
Arrests by tribal police___---- 208 Land settlement_-___.....---- 1 
Arrests by tribal police___---- 181 

No Federal funds provided for law and order. Tribe furnishes jail, usually 2 


police and 2 judges. Tribal budget for law and order shows for the fiscal years: 
1954, $7,950; and 1955, $11,476. 





APPENDIX 22 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEx., April 27, 1956. 
Hon. Ricuarp H. Rosinson, 
Attorney General, New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. Mez.: 

All Pueblo council representing 18,000 Indians of New Mexico unanimously op- 
pose criminal and civil jurisdiction bill, Public Law 280. Secretary of the Interior 
unqualified to decide what is best for Indians. Outrageously unfair to nullify 
article 21, section 2, State constitution. Ke disclaimer of jurisdiction over 
Indian property no provision for consultation or consent of Indians. State’s 
economy not geared to assume enormous financial burden and present inadequate 
services would be spread even thinner. Bill violates solemn promises. APC 
repealed Public Law 280 in total and defeat of amendments. Thank you. 

Jorn HERRERA, 
Secretary All Pueblo Council. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BurEaAv or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Unitep PvuEBLOs AGENCY, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., May 13, 1956. 
Hon. Witu1am LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


(Attention: Mr. Peter N. Chumbris, associate counsel.) 


Dear Sir: Further reference is made to the hearings on juvenile delinquency 
which you conducted at Phoenix, Ariz. on April 28 and 29, and to my letter dated 
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May 3, 1955. In the last paragraph of that letter you were advised that we 
would furnish you with information concerning the number of Indian boys who 
have attended schools under GI benefits. 

The Veterans’ Administration here in Albuquerque now advise us that 1,204 
Indian boys from the State of New Mexico have attended schools under GI 
benefits. It should be explained that this number includes all of the Indians in 
New Mexico since Veterans’ Administration records do not break them down by 
tribes. 

We trust that this information will assist you in your study of this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy C. Wr.iaMs, 
General Superintendent. 


Gatutup ArzA OrFrice, Unitrep Puvxzsios Aczency, ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex. 


The following report has been prepared on the request of Mr. Peter N. Chumbris, 
associate counsel of the subcommittee, for presentation at the hearings to be held 
at Phoenix, Ariz., on April 28 and 29, 1955. 

The United Pueblos Agency serves 18 Pueblos, not including Zuni, and the 
Alamo and Canoncito off-reservation Navaho communities in New Mexico as a 
direct Agency responsibility. The Resources and Community Services staff 

ersonnel are also available as requested for duty on the Consolidated Ute Agency, 
icarilla and Mescalero Apache Agencies and the Zuni-Ramah Area Field Office. 

The total land held by Indians under this Agency consists of 1,430,656 acres, 
scattered in 20 separate units from the Alamo Navaho Community on the south 
to Taos Pueblo on the north, and from Albuquerque to the Acoma Pueblo on 
the west. Of this land base, there are an estimated 44,800 acres of irrigable land, 
of which an estimated 22,000 acres is actually irrigated; 2,020 acres are leased for 
business, mining and grazing purposes. Only 442 acres are leased for the latter 
purposes. The total land base, with this latter exception, is used by the Indians, 
mostly for grazing. Much of the grazing areas are mountainous or eroded to a 
point of uselessness. 

The total enrollment of Indians under this Agency is 16,045, consisting of 3,204 
family groups. The average family annual income is about $890. 

A more detailed analysis of the services provided Indians by this Agency, 
prepared by the Branches of Education, Health, Relocation, Welfare, and Law 
and Order follows in that order. 


EDUCATION 


1. Education services available to Indians 


Day schools: 

Beginners through sixth grade 

Beginners through ninth (Taos) 
Nonreservation Indian boarding school: 

Grades 7 through 12 (Santa Fe) 

Grades 1 through 12 and as pecial Navaho program (Albuquerque) - - 
Elementary reservation boarding school (Navaho), grades beginners through 

sixth (Alamo) 


2, Attendance percentages in Federal schools 


Records show that for the year 1952-53 there were 3,155 Indian pupils enrolled 
in the Federal schools; for the year 1953-54 there were 3,140. he aggregate 
attendance in days by all pupils for the year 1952-53 was 589,067; for the year 
1953-54 it was 579,831. The aggregate days all pupils were enrolled in 1952—53 
were 627,557; in 1953-54 there were 615,210. For the 2 years, 1952-53 and 1953-— 
54 the totals were: 6,295 pupils enrolled; aggregate attendance was 1,171,898; 
the aggregate days were 1,239,267. The percent of attendance for the 2 years 
was 94.5 percent. 


3. Degree of nonattendance 


Dropouts.—6,295 pupils were enrolled in Federal schools of the United Pueblos 
jurisdiction for the 2-year period 1952-53, 1953-54, 371 or 5.9 percent dropped 
out of school before the completion of the school year; 288 or 77.6 percent of 
these pupils were enrolled in the secondary schools. The causes of dropouts in 
Federal schools have not been analyzed in sufficient detail to give a tabulation, 
but previous studies on dropouts have indicated that the incidence of with- 
drawals from secondary schools is greatest among the overage retarded pupils 
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and that entry into military service, marriage, and withdrawal to seek employ- 
ment because of unsatisfactory progress in school are other prominent factors 
motivating withdrawal. It should be noted in this connection that the population 
of the secondary schools which are nonreservation in type is made up of students 
from various tribes. This is particularly true of the Albuquerque Indian School 
where the special Navaho program for retarded Navahos has been organized. 
(See table I.) 

Nonenrollment.—The census figures indicate that in 1952-53, 328 children of 
school age out of a total of 4,039, or approximately 8.1 percent, did not enroll in 
school; 142 or approximately 43 percent of these failed to enroll because of reasons 
that were considered valid: marriage, physical unfitness, mental unfitness, and 
other reasons. Approximately 57 percent of the number who did not enroll in 
school have no known valid reason for failing to do so. For 1953-54 out of a 
total of 4,232 pupils of school age 362, or 8.5 percent, failed to enroll; 137 or 
approximately 37 percent failed to enroll because of reasons considered to be 
valid and approximately 63 percent of these had no known valid reason for not 
enrolling. (See table IT.) 

As noted above in No. 2 the percentage of attendance based on aggregate 
number of days all pupils were enrolled was 94.5 percent. The percentage of 
nonattendance based on the same data was 5.5 percent. 

In the case of irregular attendance the public school authorities have been 
asked to supply this agency with regular monthly reports of attendance and an 
immediate report on dropouts or the termination of any child in school. Meetings 
are then held with the Indian councils to explore ways and means of correcting 
such practices. Working arrangements are made with public schools whereby 
Indian Service educational specialists will visit public schools, either on their 
own initiative or on call, and give any possible help in dealing with problems on 
attendance, orientation, or other school problems. 


4. Compulsory attendance 


Under secretarial order the State compulsory attendance regulations are 
operative in Indian territory except where organized Indian governments exist. 
State regulations can be enforced in these territories only upon request of organ- 
ized governments. Indian tribes in the United Pueblos Agency come under the 
latter category and no organized government has sought State regulation of 
compulsory attendance. In most Pueblos the councils have appointed one of 
their own representatives, or a school board of education, to act as liaison agent 
between the school and the communities and to report to the council all instances 
of nonattendance. The percentage of average daily attendance for Federal 
schools indicates that there has been little difficulty in securing a very satisfactory 
school attendance in those schools. 

The picture is somewhat different when applied to Indian children attending 
public schools. Records of attendance of Indian children enrolled in Federal 
schools is higher than that of children enrolled in public schools. For the 2 years 
1952-53 and 1953-54 the percentage of attendance in Federal schools was 94.5 
percent while the percentage of attendance in public schools was 83.7 percent. 
The attendance of Indian children in Federal schools is also higher than that of 
Indian children under Johnson-O’ Malley contract in public schools. For the 
2 years 1952-53 and 1953-54 percentage of attendance for Indian children in 
Federal schools was 94.5 and for Indian children in public schools under Johnson- 
O’ Malley contracts it was 71.96 percent (see table III). Part of the difficulty 
seems to lie in the lack of orientation of these pupils into the public schools 
(tables III and IITA). 


5. Does migrant labor of parents or other economic or social reason have unwholesome 
effect on school children? 


Migrant labor is a serious factor in the attendance of school children in only one 
day school: narrely, Canoncito Day School. A large number of parents work in 
the carrot fields, cotton picking, and other forms of seasonal employment. Since 
no provisions are made for the care of children and because children are some- 
times employable, it is customary for the family heads to take the entire fa nily to 
the place of employment thus reducing regularity and continuity of school enroll- 
ment. Plans are being made for the enrollment of Canoncito children in a board- 
ing school. 
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6. What is degree of progress as compared with non-Indian children? 


Standardized achievement tests are administered to 7 in Federal Indian 
schools on an annual basis and comparisons are made with the national norms and 
with the public and mission schools in the same areas. 


Throughout the standardized testing program the second and third grades of 
the Federal schools have consistently scored above the national norn for public 
schools (see table IV). 

In 1951-52 comparisons were made with public and mission schools in the same 
areas. Table V shows the results of the 1951-52 testing program comparing 
achievements in Indian schools with that in public and mission schools. Table 
VI shows the percent of pupils that equaled or exceeded the national norms on the 
California achievement tests administered in May 1954 to grades 4 through 12, 
inclusive. 


7. Indian children in public schools 


It is the policy of the United Pueblos Agency to transfer educational services to 
public schools wherever feasible and whenever mutual readiness has been de- 
termined. The record of such transfer is reflected in the number of Indian pupils 
attending school under Johnson-O’ Malley contractual agreements. This transfer 
is usually effected by three methods: 

(1) The voluntary enrollment of individual pupils in the public schools; 

(2) The closing of Federal schools and the transportation of pupils to nearby 
public schools; 

(3) The incorporation of Federal schools into the public school system. 
ite increase of Indian children attending public schools is reflected in table 

In general Indian and non-Indian children get along in a surprising degree of 
amicability. Public school officials report that Indian children are usually indus- 
trious, reliable, and easily controlled. For example, there has not been a single 
complaint from either the Pueblo of Picuris or the public school at Penasco during 
the 2 years the schools have been combined. Much of the harmony which seems 
to prevail there was undoubtedly due to the careful work of orientation carried 
on by the public schools and by the unanimous acceptance of the tribe to the 
transfer to public schools. 

In other instances in this agency where the public school enrollment is pre- 
dominantly Spanish, the long existing prejudices between the Indians and the 
Spanish have led to some degree of nonacceptance and friction. In one such 
instance the Indian council of a pueblo is threatening to withdraw its children 
from public school because of this factor and the laxity in social controls that 
prevail in the public school community. Irregular attendance in such com- 
munities, together with association with youthful gangs and the much greater 
freedom in frequenting the more undesirable places of amusement are undeniable 
factors in juvenile delinquency. On the whole, however, the advantages of enroll- 
ment of Indian children in nonsegregated schools far outweigh the disadvantages, 
particularly when the factor of mutual readiness has been observed. 


8. Amount of delinquency 


Actual cases of juvenile delinquency which come to the attention of authorities 
are reported in law and order. 


9. Misconduct or antisocial behavior of the adolescents within the two nonreservation 
high schools 


The records are recorded in tables VII and VIII. 
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Taste I 
| 
Enrollment Dropouts 
} 
| | 
1952-53 | 1953-54 1952-53 | 1958-54 
wy 
air Ot Oh ax sieninei shine nilednnc nid 1, 994 2, 024 | 47 36 
Albuquerque Indian School-_............-...----------- | 689 659 91 86 
Santa Fe Indian School...................-.---.-.----- 472 457 54 87 
ia iil i ata cicadas dente | 3, 155 3, 140 192 179 
ie PE cinlenticteiptaidenniiacipndingurssteetiiedine: es 7 
TaBLe II 
Nonenrollment 
Number of 
eidven 67 Valid No kn 
¢ ren 6-18 | y, a o known 
Notenrolled | reasons _| valid reasons 
ait atti ee eS 
aici divchseteavande eeu stcotdase tin ke | 4, 039 | 328 142 186 
I coca nar ren adadd cee td othe kth, 4, 232 362 137 225 
| | 
TaBLeE III.—Jndian pupils enrolled in public schools under Johnson- 
O’ Malley contract 
Average 
Beseienent daily attend- 
: ance Indian 
eligibles eligibles 
SITTER a sic cienscs tema emsieiabedeiins toni dasiria badness cca aekaattiaeegniaetanel Ando eueiantidcadeicabaen thas nds oie a aaa 1, 471 1, 087. 85 
IOI «. oipiinitesin hic teweiite-tieteensiniad, adenine denisbnatntmniadbatintsumadininy dntetbicaina 1, 741 1, 497. 00 
SNS coccinea hahheneetrtact ati tid litndinieclat nc asincc ntidmalinnieliidibaien eathetciic intl tit « oF esting gibi aie TARE twted a Gutndensinel 


TaBLE IV.— Median scores, California achievement tests, grades 2 and 3, 1954 


Reading Arithmetic 
Grade Norm a 
Voe | Comp Total | Reas Fund Total 
a 2-8 3-6 3-6 3-6 3-4 3-0 3-2 
” 3-8 4 4-2 4-1 4-1 4-0 41 
| —— | Total | Number of 
0 umber 0 
Grade tested pupils tested 
Mech Spell Total 
a ee 
cin nea 3-5 | 3-7 3-4 3-5 259 
Diccdshdednthnhdgnhibhaliasitnaagtadbisieaiieid 3-5 | 3-9 3-7 3-9 233 
| 


| 








Data shows 2d grade excells the national norm 7 months in reading, 3 months in arithmetic, .7 months in 
language, 6 months in total test; 3d grade excells the national norm 3 months in reading, 3 months in arith- 
metic, 1 month in total tests, dropping 1 month below national norm in language. 
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TaBLe VII.—Santa Fe Indian School 


| 1 
Sdibioe Ucar? 


Total enrollment \ 
Involved in eas eae lala aed cola 
Illegitimacy -. 


Stealing .. 
Court cases ‘assigned ‘to school. 
Acts of overaggressi veness- . 


FOLLOWUP 


Number graduating seniors... _... 

Number of class in college or ad vance training. beneesse 
Planning to enter college or advance training _. 
Employed. 

Helping at home 

Military service 

Married (number overlapping) ieee . 

Deceased : 








Total enrollment 
Involved in drinking episodes 
Illegitimacy 


Shoplifting 
Court cases assigned to AIS......................-.......-..... pbb edbbined 

Acts of overaggressiveness.....- otis tenaiiainte adie ieedlis sais cghomeindtitemadieniiieelt 
Check forgery ; 


FOLLOWUP 
Number graduating seniors. tga ee oe ead 
Number of class in college or advanced training _- | 
Employed 
Married (number overlapping) - - . .. 
Helping at home x itaael 
SEE WOT esccnccenccvascsce 7 


HEALTH PROGRAM 


The health branch organizational structure comprises three major functional 
subdivisions: 
1. Health service program direction and consultative services. 
2. Hospital and sanatoria direct and contractual srvices. 
3. Field preventive-curative medical care and related public-health services. 

The United Pueblos Agency during the calendar year 1954 operated and main- 
tained 2 general hospitals with a combined rated capacity of 100 and authorized 
average capacity of 63 beds, which experienced an average daily census of 71.6, 
reflecting an occupancy percentage of 129.4; and 1 tuberculosis sanatorium with 
a rated capacity of 108 and authorized capacity of 100 beds which maintained an 
average daily census of 88.8, reflecting an occupancy percentage of 88.8. 

The actual experience of the respective hospitals operated by the Bureau under 
the immediate supervision and/or consultative direction of the United Pueblos 
Agency ae of health during the calendar year 1954 is presented in the table 
on page 2. 

It will be noted that these combined facilities with a total average rated capacity 
of 310 beds and authorized capacity of 204 beds admitted a total of 4,783 persons 
to inpatient service and maintained an average daily census or inpatient caseload 
of 194.9, representing a 95.5 percent utilization of the authorized beds. Moreover 
in addition to the services rendered inpatients, all of these hospitals provided 
medical care through their outpatient clinic departments to an ambulatory Indian 
population who made a combined total of 49,938 visits to these facilities during 
the fiscal year 1954, which are quantitatively recorded for the respective separate 
institutions in the following table (p. 3): 
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TaBLE I.—Bureau operated hospital and sanatoria facilities utilization, calendar 








year, 1954 
Sieadiaaiiaianees ote J “7 $$ —_$_$$_$_____— 
i Beds} Capacity | Number | Inpatient | Average | Percent oc- 
Hospitals and sanatoria rated | authorized | admissions | discharges | ony cupancy 
Ge a eee ee een ee Paes | er 

Albuquerque Indian General Hos- | | 
pital | 46 | 397 | 1, 432 | 1, 476 32.9 121.9 
Santa Fe Indian General Hospital.._| 54 | 2 36 | 1, 313 | 1; 305 | 38.7 107.5 

Albuquerque Indian TB Sanitar- } | 
t~25-<4hitasetcadsaeeacs | 108 | 100 | 165 | 72 | 88.8 | 88.8 
= z METS... 
WE aeischinsticcoal | 208 163 2, 910 | 2, 953 | ia | ae 5 

' ! 


! Atennadiane Indian General Hospital Senrationel Oct. 27, 1954. 

2 Average of authorized capacity used to determine occupancy percentage due to the fact that the num- 
ber of authorized beds was changed in midyear. The current number of authorized beds are: Santa Fe 
Indian General, 46; Zuni Indian General, 20; and Mescalero Indian General, 14. 


Tape II.—Bureau-operated hospital and sanitorium facilities, outpatient depart- 
ment visits fiscal year 1954 


I i sain itn ti cncntn sents desbgen in sh tnmssiei th thineen es ceiniiagtiniennidimin 18, 274 
a as ies in were retin w aii ee ema aad 16, 236 
ey EINE, oc ce idece weenie penecnccdscenewennons 595 

NEE CHESS os cd cdsinews wove wand yawevavssswevespeioso ce ME 35, 105 


The present personnel component of the Santa Fe Indian hospital provides for 
a staff of 28, including 2 medical officers, 10 professional nurses, 2 practical nurses, 
1 medical X-ray laboratory technician, 1 clerk-stenographer and 12 other mainte- 
nance and ancillary personnel, supplemented by the services of local surgeons and 
other physician specialists enlisted on a fee-for-service basis as needed. The 
present component of the Albuquerque Indian sanatorium provides for a staff 
of 65, including 2 full-time and | part-time medical officers, 20 professional nurses, 
3 practical nurses, a medical X-ray technician, dietitian, social worker, oecupa- 
tional therapist, medical records clerk, clerk-stenogr: spher, and 33 other mainte- 
nance and ancillary personnel, supplemented by the services of a chest surgical 
team comprising two thoracic surgeons, an anesthetist and surgical nurse enlisted 
on a fee-for-service basis as needed. 

It should be further emphasized that services rendered through these inpatient, 
outpatient facilities were not limited to the care provided by regular staff per- 
sonnel, but were extended by the Bureau to include indicated surgical and special- 
ist consultative services of local physicians engaged on a fee-for-service basis 
involving a total expenditure of $20,435 for the fiscal year 1954, and $19,357 
during the first three quarters of fiscal year 1955, itemized according to institu- 
tion in table III. (See p. 4.) 

In addition to the direct operation of hospital and sanatoria facilities, the 
Agency provides hospitalization, medical-surgical care, and related health services 
through contractual negotiation with non-Bureau facilities and in instances of 
emergency which preclude the utilization of either Bureau-operated or contract 
facilities, will assume financial responsibility for the payment of hospitalization 
and/or physicians’ fees and related services rendered through other local approved 
sources of medical care contingent upon the presentation of satisfactory justifica- 
tion and the issuance of prior or subsequent confirmatory authorization, signed by 
the agency superintendent or his authorized representative. 


TaBLe III.—Non-Bureau physicians on fee-for-service basis in Bureau hospitals 
(expense) 


| | 
| ist quarter | 24 quarter | 3d quarter 





Fiscal year 











| 
Facility ihuaa 1954 | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year Total 
| o | 1955 | 1955 1955 
Albuquerque Indian Hospital__.--.....--. $11, 917 | $3, 988 | $1, 511 (Closed) $17, 416 
Indian Sanatorium __ bah bwecne- domdews 7, 676 | 3, 144 | 5, = $4, 654 20, 824 
Santa Fe Indian Hospital... ._--. on<=-} 842 | 320 | 305 1,552 


caren md 
WM acct ss ce cebaseee | 20, 435 | 7, 452 | 6, 946 | 4, 959 39, 792 
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On October 27, 1954, the Bureau discontinued the operation of Albuquerque 
General Hospital and substituted in lieu thereof a Johnson-O’ Malley contract 
under the terms of which 100 beds are reserved in the newly constructed 220-bed 
Bernalillo County-Indian Hospital for the care of eligible Indian patients with 
priority rights guaranteed Pueblo Indians. Budgetarv provision made for the 
fiscal year 1955, however, has been limited to the estimated $20.97 per patient 
day cost of the mmimum 80-bed guaranty incorporated in the contract, and the 
daily census of Indian patients has on numerous occasions fluctuated between 
80 and 90. Approximately 48 percent of the total Indian admissions to this 
facility have been enrolled members of the Navaho tribe who were referred by 
Navaho Agency medical officers because of inability to provide required care 
through Navaho hospital facilities. 

The extent to which non-Bureau facilities were utilized by the United Pueblos 
Agency, including the Bernalillo County-Indian Hospital and by other jurisdic- 
tional agencies during the last half of the calendar year 1954, together with 
attending cost of such services, is presented in table IV on page 6. 

Field preventive-curative medical care services involve responsibility for the 
operation of the Taos Health Center, the Albuquerque Indian School Clinic and 
a system of public health clinics conducted at strategically located population 
centers on a regular weekly rotating schedule, directed toward the prevention of 
illnesses through immunization, early detection of illness among infants,p reschool, 
school, and the adult population, prompt institution of appropriate therapy, 
and/or referral for indicated institutional care; the provision of oral health services 
directed primarily toward the prevention of oral disease, early corrective restora- 
tive child dentistry, and emergency adult dental care; the promotion of environ- 
mental sanitation improvement, including the installation of safe public and 
private water supplies, sanitary sewage and water disposal, insect and rodent 
control, and promotion of health education activities, and the provisions on 
request within the limits of available resources, facilities and personnel, of certain 
direct services to cther jurisdictional agencies, including the services of the field 
ophthalmologist, dental officers, sanitarians and health education staff personnel. 


TaBLE IV.—Non-Indian Bureau hospital bed utilization in contract and noncon- 
tract hospitals and outpatient services, July 1 to Dec. 31, 1954 (1st half fiscal 
year 1954) 


eines ‘dean Outpatient 
Mespttal Gaye treatments Total 


cost o 
Services 


Sa eee ities Fae Total Total cost me r 


Gen- |Psychi-| Num- 


o Cos 
eral atric | | ber ost 





United Pueblos Agency: 
July 1 to Sept. 30, 1954 ; 460 | 460 $900. 00 | 5 | $67 | $98.89 | $1,065. 89 
! 


Oct. 1 to Dee. 31, 1954 | | 552 |4,130 | 111, 951. 60 15 80 112, 031. 60 


3,578 | 1,012 #890 


| 112, 851. 60 20 147 | 98.89 |113, 096. 49 


1 Patient escort service for crippled children treated at Carrie Tingley without cost to Bureau. 


The present personnel component of this division comprises 1 full-time EENT 
specialist, 2 full-time and 1 part-time field medical officers, who also serve the 
jurisdictional Bureau-operated hospitals, 10 public health nurses, 5 janitor- 
ambulance drivers, and other ancillary personnel. 

The number of visits made to these field health centers and clinic facilities 
during the fiscal year 1954 are itemized according to type and location of facilities 
and general nature of the services rendered in table V. 


TaBLeE V.—Health centers and field clinics outpatient visits, fiscal year 1954 


Taos Health Center : ; 4,011 
Field health clinics ; Seta 7 1, 559 
Dental clinics eae 4, 467 
EENT clinics ss 3, 895 


13, 932 


64039—55——_10 
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WELFARE 

UPA welfare budget: 
PT OES 6 ati nine ope ecece hea of apes phn = ide $59, 745 
i 8, og, a eee. re tere heaven dh go> one teen Sieh en 72, 209 
SR NY Es nso ones ieee wr cores tarde teal tee th endies meearaies ale ae 153, 985 


1 Excludes $29,075 budgeted for the Zuni area field office for fiscal year 1955. 


One social worker extends Welfare services to 18 widely scattered pueblos 
involving approximately 15,124 persons; and 2 Navaho communities, Alamo and 
Canoncito, with a population of 921 persons. In addition to the 18 pueblos and 
2 Navaho communities, the UPA social worker serves the Zuni area field office 
consisting of Zuni Pueblo and the Ramah Navaho Reservation, having a popula- 
tion of 4,010, and the Jicarilla-Apache Reservation, having & population of 
1,098; making a grand total population of 21,153. 

Professional welfare services became available to the pueblo Indians in 1949. 
In 1948 the State department of public welfare had accepted less than a dozen 
applications for old-age assistance, with the Bureau assuming responsibility for 
payment of grants. Since 1948 the State increased services and now assumes 
full financial responsibility for Indian cases under the public assistante program. 
This program includes old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the disabled. State general assistance is not available to Indians 
residing on reservations. State services are available to blind, deaf, and crippled 
children, and child-welfare services are extended within budget and staff 
limitations. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs appropriates funds to assist Indians on reser- 
vations who are in need and who are not eligible for public assistance. The 
agency general assistance program assists cases such as a single widow, over 50 
years of age, with no resources, uneducated and not considered employable. 
Of about 1,200 cases (both State ‘and Bureau) receiving some form of assistance, 
it is our opinion that grants in general are used to the advantage of the family, 
and there is little misuse of funds. 

The State welfare department, private agencies, and other Federal agencies 
are used to the fullest extent, and a good working relationship is maintained and 
cooperation is excellent. 


Child welfare services 


The agency social worker services adoption cases, care of homeless dependent 
and neglected children, and gives service to any child who, because of some 
problem, may be in need of service. Work with delinquent children is not a 
major phase of child-welfare activities, although service is given to a small number 
of delinquents on an individual casework basis. Without sufficient funds, 
facilities, or staff, it is not possible to service delinquent cases adequately. 

In 1953-54, 22 delinquent children’s cases referred to welfare for service were 
obviously a result of delinquent parents or relatives. We believe there may be 
some increase in delinquency within the pueblo area. Our limited staff does not 
permit any concentrated effort on this problem. 

Other than services to children and the general assistance program, numerous 
miscellaneous services are extended in areas of counseling and planning with 
people in trouble, not involving financial need, and work with tribal councils. 


List of Bureau general assistance cases, aid to dependent children, for 18 Pueblos, 
Zuni, and 3 Navaho communities 








Cases Persons 
eal Aicalbndisoaillcsiapaalan o | 
EL. 6. swebvccannbubauasedscaeeaian ne peieeseamekesh | 20 81 
April 1954__- a mikdngeigitac « weileiaeg petapelmacettacman wibee a a haeee saith Steailialinin 18 73 
BPE BODE on occ nessnecnesnncnensewniwan ececnetecess - 33 138 
a a i en i las cee ln in tn ae = 33 133 
PR Mia Sc epdine ict acdsnuneungued es ewes ~ Sie bus ond 37 148 


Norte.—Aid to dependent children cases are carried sail approval by the State, or for the reason that 
the family is destitute, and the father temporarily unemployed. 
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List of New Mexico Department of Public, Welfare aid to dependent children cases 
in counties containing reservations 


January 1953 December 
: al 1054 
Total cases 
| (no break- 
down) 


. 1, 163 
319 425 
53 q 5 

339 

167 
197 

462 | 

100 | 

| 283 | 

187 | 224 | 


2,340, 2947) 785 | 2, 09 


1 Includes Navaho Reservation. 
2 Includes Mescalero Apache Reservation. 
* UPA does not service San Juan County. 


Nore.—It is estimated that 90 percent of Indian aid to dependent children cases are a result of desertion, 
nonsupport, and illegitimacy. Statistics are not available on breakdown. 


NEW MBXICO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Child welfare services—Adoption petitions handled by New Mezico Department of 
Public Welfare during 1953 
Status Total 
Under investigation, Dec. 31, 1952 
MOTOPEOR OF BOUT idee ced weckacsces 


Total handled during the year-_---- 


Court reports completed ww 
Continued under investigation, Dec. 31, 195 


Child welfare services—Children under legal custody of New Mexico Department of 
Public Welfare, July 1, 19538—June 30, 19654 


Number 
of children 


Children under custody, July 1, 1953 ‘ . 438 
Children committed to custody during year wibnwne se 


Total under legal custody of the department 


558 


Children removed from custody ‘ . 64 


Custody transferred to parents____-.......-.-.--- 
Custody transferred to other person 
Custody transferred to institution 


— he | 


| QGnwoocres | 


Children under legal custody, June 30, 
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Service programs as of January 19565 





Child welfare services | Crippled children’s services Children 











County plane nn ee ee 

| Cases Children | Cases Children custody * 
Bernalillo. ____. sic ictal 434 605 | 713 748 | 177 
McKinley. sconces 19 26 | 185 200 9 
Otero ' <a 3 1 | 56 | 63 1 
et OD... nw avithe<de unin’ 27 38 | 287 325 ll 
Sandoval htupee age 6 6 | 68 72 | 5 
San Juan “ities 47 69 | 161 176 7 
Santa Fe_. ion did bibtne 124 179 | 311 349 66 
Socorro... - —an _ 4 18 | 109 111 | ll 
Taos ; indie 3 3 172 184 | 1 
Valencia_._. > wien 0 0} 114 124 | 0 
eltl.. eeinees-senane | 667 945 | 2, 176 2, 352 238 


| 


1 Also included in report on children receiving CWS or ADC, 
NEW MEXICO JUVENILE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


New Mezico Juvenile Court Report No. 21: Children in disposed-of-delinquency 
cases for 10 New Mexico counties, January 1955 


Total chil- 








County dren 1 Boys Girls 
7 hited} 4 | 
| 
Bernailillo___-.- misses tacrsachipiwaeerbetinanaaa alee tna 230 191 | 39 
McKinley - - nchatshe tach arated ; peeoUers ; j 35 31 | 4 
Otero-. atwiapplninstrin -Sdipeeanstoans : (?) i) rt) 
Rio Arriba__-__- Sa wasn iuvibieiihicancomhes 5 5 0 
Sandoval - - -- ea Sa ehie nna cnenemmnionaals a bn 5 4 | 1 
SE cehinnothweewt jinn scusabeyecitonhs ‘ 16 13 | 3 
Santa Fe... ae a ee ons 55 46 9 
Socorro. -- ee inbadbaamaiir’ as 12 8 4 
Taos on resets shannon (?) (2) (2) 
RG ein haiitticasienah aiieressbiianiapeto maces wiiiali el liticllinitc amaieiainie aitesdencaciil (2) (2) } (2) 
NE a o.55 5 leads Saskatoon cevadnetndnaah a 358 298 60 


1 Total children: The count of children for any period is an unduplicated count. Regardless of the num- 
ber of times a child appears before the juvenile court or its officials within the period, he is counted once. 
2 Not available. 


New Mexico Juvenile Court Report No. 21: Monthly summary of children in disposed 
of delinquency cases for 10 New Mexico counties, January 1955 





Disposition 
} Lait ee 


Total 


; = a i | Official and 
County Official Unofficial unofficial 


Children Cases (| Children Cases | Children Cases | Children! Cases 





Bernalillo - -- 230 234 43 44 185 186 2 4 
McKinley-- 35 36 16 16 18 18 1 | 2 
Otero--. - @) @) ©) (') () ) >) | @) 
Rio Arriba 5 5 5 5 0 0 0 0 
Sandoval aie 5 5 5 5 0 0) 0 0 
San Juan-- bids 16 17 s . 7 7 | 1 | 2 
OO ae ae 55 58 32 34 22 22 1 | 2 
Socorro -. -- : 12 12 12 12 0 0 0 | 0 
) 1) (*) (') () (‘) (1) (‘) 
Valencia --__- D (1) ) (*) ) (1) (1) (1) (‘) 
Total___- bes 358 367 121 124 232 |. 233 | 5 10 


1 Not available. 
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RELOCATION SERVICES 


The relocation program affords Indians unable to make a living at home the 
help they need to move to urban centers where they can make a good year-round 
living. Initially, Pueblo people were slow to accept relocation but there has been 
a rapidly growing acceptance of relocation services and in fiscal year 1955 applica- 
tions have been almost twice the number which could be relocated with the limited 
assistance funds available to this agency. 

United Pueblos staff and funds have been used to serve the Mescalero and 
Jicarilla Apache agencies and the Zuni area field office in 1953, 1954, and 1955. 
The summary of accomplishments given below, however, includes only the activity 
in the United Pueblos Agency. 

Fiscal year 1953: 1 family totaling 4 presons relocated with financial assistance, 
no return; 2 single persons were relocated with financial assistance and 1 returned; 
1 single person relocated without financial assistance. 

Fiscal year 1954: 8 families totaling 33 persons relocated with financial assist- 
ance, no returns; 13 family heads relocated with financial assistance, 8 returned; 
24 single persons relocated with financial assistance, 5 returned; 4 families totaling 
9 persons relocated without financial assistance, no returns; 9 family heads re- 
located without financial assistance, 3 returned; 15 single persons relocated with- 
out financial assistance, 2 returned. 

Fiscal year 1955 (to April 30, 1955): 15 families totaling 73 persons relocated 
with financial assistance, no returns; 4 family heads relocated with financial assist- 
ance, 3 returned; 14 single persons relocated with financial assistance, 5 rturned; 
2 families totaling 6 persons relocated without financial assistance, no returns; 
1 family head relocated without financial assistance; 15 single persons relocated 
without financial assistance, no returns. 

Funds expended for relocation as follows: 


Fiscal vear— 


De taht city tiled isin deere clon np gn shilial iia sleet his dis i . $254. 25 
DORs + ceeded ‘ASM A, etal ee bead a Lc _.. 4, 450. 57 
RUN ANO, ADE. Bee SHON ens tons csumceedeen ibaa .. 7,231. 42 


BRANCH OF LAW AND ORDER 
Budget allowances 


Fiseal year 1953, $17,949; 1954, $16,224; 1955, $18,724. 


Staffing 


Two full-time Indian Service special officers cover the 19 Pueblos, the Alamo, 
Canoncito, and Ramah Navaho off-reservation communities, and the Jicarilla 
Apache Reservation. They are subject to special assignment to the Ute reserva- 
tions in Colorado and the Mescalero Apache Reservation in New Mexico. Except 
at Jicarilla, where two tribal police are maintained, no regular police officers are 
employed in their area of direct responsibility. The Pueblos and Navaho groups 
do the best they can with nonpaid part-time deputies from the respective com- 
munities, they are subject to change each year with the change of tribal governing 
officials, none are fully trained officers. The Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
used to the fullest extent and cooperation is good. Thirty-three New Mexico 
State policemen are deputized as deputy special officers for emergency action on 
the reservations, without having the responsibility they have many times helped 
immeasurably at no expense to the Government or tribal communities. 


Courts 


To the best advantage we can, we use the Federal courts, State district and 
justice courts, and the 23 units of tribal courts. Several of the latter function 
fairly well, several are in between, and several are indifferent to useless, all are 
without adequate facilities, funds and follow-up efficacy; with the exception 
of Jicarilla no court personnel are paid. In our area of direct responsibility, 
Jicarilla and Isleta have temporary lockup facilities, otherwise we have to use 
city and county jails at Government or tribal expense. City police and county 
sheriffs have been cooperative in this regard. In the administration of the tribal 
courts no Federal funds are involved with the exception of some jail care. These 
courts, with the exception of Jicarilla, do not have written comprehensive codes. 
They usually do not keep reeords except as our officers require records when 
they work through them. They are usually made up of the governing officers 
and/or councils of the respective jurisdictions, with the exception of Isleta and 
Jicarilla who have courts separated from the councils. 
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Statistics 


The statistics cited for fiscal years 1953 and 1954 do not give the whole story. 
They represent only those cases brought to the attention of this agency or those 
initiated by our officers. Cases handled entirely by tribal officers without any 
reference to this agency are not included, we have no record of them, A cursory 
look at 1955 indicates the same pattern, with the exception of a drop in liquor 
cases. It appears safe to comment that with the repeal of the liquor laws offenses 
of violence going to the higher courts have decreased, an increase in misdemeanor 
type offenses and incidence of destitution is indicated. 

A quite heavy load of traffic and drunkenness is indicated in city police and 
justice courts involving Indians off the reservation. 


Establishing paternity 


Federal law provides no means of approaching this function. Under New 
Mexico law (as a matter of law and apparently policy) expectant single mothers 
must hire their own counsel to pursue this manner of action. Most expectant 
single Indian mothers cannot afford to do this. The State attorney general or 
the several district attorneys can initiate this action if the child is likely to become 
a public charge. This latter approach has not been explored fully. Because 
the county district attorneys often wonder about the jurisdiction over Indians on 
Indian reservation problems, we cannot be too hopeful. 

Under tribal custom family questions are for settlement by the tribes in the 
first instance. The welfare and law and order division and the several families 
involved in paternity matters have been able to resolve many situations. The 
establishment of paternity for the purposes of meeting social security and welfare 
requirements for benefits is something quite new to the tribal customary way of 
handling these matters. What to do about it should be a subject of intense 
special study and probably the development of new procedures. 


Mothers under 16 


New Mexico law provides that intercourse with females under 16 is a statutory 
offense. By adopting that provision in Federal law, we cite these cases to the 
Federal courts as statutory rape cases. Usually they are dismissed before dis- 
position by sentence on the marriage of the parties, several investigations have 
exposed a situation where the Indian communities or parents have tolerated 
events leading up to the acts and the cases were consequently declined for prose- 
cution. Usually we only hear of these cases when marriage or support by the male 
has not been forthcoming. We also get them by referral from the medical division. 


Nonsupport and abandonment 


This class of offense is extremely difficulty to resolve. Federal law provides 
no approach, State law in most Indian cases is without jurisdiction. Tribal 
law, if it would operate, is bound by inadequate means to approach the problem, 
especially where the offending parent has gone to another jurisdiction or State. 
We have without basic authority in law returned offending parents to respective 
tribal jurisdictions for action. The fact that tribal courts cannot enforce their 
decreases beyond respective jurisdictions renders attempts ineffective. Neglect 
and destitution seems to be increasing. Some Indian parents expose children 
to dissolute drinking habits; in several jurisdictions this is becoming acute. 


Juvenile delinquency 


In the New Mexico area the incidence of delinquency among Indian youth does 
not appear to approach that of some non-Indian areas. When it does become a 
problem, however, we do not have the available legal means to deal with delin- 
quents as usually exists in the non-Indian community. The Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act covers only specific Federal offenses, State law is not applicable 
to Indian reservations. We have been able to use the latter when some of our 
alleged delinquents get into trouble off the reservations. Tribal law again is 
bound by inadequate facilities, funds, and staffing to deal with juveniles where 
parental control is absent. This situation leaves a wide area of misconduct that 
cannot be touched. If they had the funds and wanted to, the Indian courts have 
no place to send the Indian juvenile offender for his own good or that of the 
community. Promiscuity, use of intoxicants, incorrigibility, and gang fighting 
are noticeable and seem to be increasing. 

We have attempted to work out arrangements with New Mexico for care of 
juvenile Indian offenders from the reservations. New Mexico does not now have 
adequate housing for its own. There is also the question of the authority of New 
Mexico officials to admit and hold Indians committed by tribal courts, State legis- 
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lation may be necessary. The problem has been reviewed with the Governor, 
attorney general, and the chairman of the boys’ industrial school board. 


Liquor control 


Since the repeal of the liquor laws we still enforce against traffic in liquor on 
the reservations through the Federal and tribal courts, most of the tribal groups 
cooperate in this with different degrees of effectiveness. Several bars have sprung 
up in Indian areas, without doubt, especially for the Indian trade, usually they 
are in isolated areas and not subject to proper control, minors are able to get 
liquor quite easily, if not from the bars then through adults. Many Indian juve- 
niles at the first felt that the repeal of the Indian liquor laws opened the way for 
them to get liquor also, they used to say, ““The law is changed’’ when questioned 
Many Indian adults thought nothing of giving liquor to minors. Many bars in 
New Mexico are not fit places to have licenses, they are unclean and ill-supervised. 
We have had to arrest Indian adults for furnishing liquor to Indian students at 
Albuquerque, Santa Fe, and Dulce Indian schools. We have had to bring some 
Indian students and their parents before the Federal courts for possession of liquor 
on school grounds. We have had to take Indian parents out of bars with verv 
small children. 

The liquor trade in New Mexico could do more to properly police its own 
business. 


Recommendations 


Federal action.—1. Amend section 1153, title 18, United States Code, to make 
nonsupport and abandonment among Indians a Federal offense. For a first 
offense they might be made petty offenses so that they could be tried before a 
United States Court Commissioner. Provision could be made that tribal courts 
would have concurrent jurisdiction, so that only those cases which the tribal 
courts could not resolve would be referred to the Federal courts. 

2. The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act in its application to Indians and Indian 
reservations ought to be broadened also, with its application spelled out in terms 
of the types of offenses that could be referred to the Federal courts. Again pro- 
vision might be made that the tribal courts would be a point of first reference 
There are many things they can resolve without outside referral. 

3. It would help in matters of comity with other agencies of law enforcement 
if the tribal court were established by specific statute. Powers of extradition, 
if it is possible to give them, would enhance the effectiveness of the tribal courts 
to a large degree. 

4. Provide more trained law officers so that Indian communities could have 
adequate immediate police and guidance service, and consequent followup on case 
work after court appearances as well as before. Too many cases go by the board 
now without attention. Especially, attention should be paid to the deteriorat- 
ing home environment in many cases. 

5. Somehow include Indian communities, by directive or statutory amendment, 
for consideration under 8. 728 or 8. 894 should either of them become law. 

6. In line with Judge Gilliam, juvenile judge of Denver, set up boys’ camps 
where the out-of-school youngsters, including expellees, could have some type of 
further training and occupation to keep them off the street corners and alleys. 
Make them available for unsegregated Indian use. 

State action.—1. Give State officials in charge of institutions statutory author- 
ity to enter into contracts or agreements with tribes or the Federal Government 
for care of Indians committed from tribal courts. With reference to Indian juve- 
niles something could be worked out under Johnson-O’ Malley type contracts. 

2. Stricter supervision and control of liquor establishments. 

Tribal action.—1. Help Indian tribes set up their courts on a more ready and 
workable plan. Staff them with trained personnel. They ought to have the full- 
time service of a Department attorney to do this. Selected members of the sev- 
eral communities ought to be schooled in civil government so that the Indian 
leaders would have direction and guidance within their own membership. This 
could be done through special adult education class work, possibly at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 

N one of this could be imposed upon the Pueblos, since they have enjoyed since 
Spanish times, as a matter of right, the free prerogatives of self-government recog- 
nized symbolically by canes given them by Spain and President Abraham Lincoln. 
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APPENDIX 23 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice or INDIAN AFFAIRs, 
Fieip SERVICE, 
Cotorapo River AGENCY, 
Parker, Ariz., April 27, 1956. 
Mr. F. M. HAveR.Lanp, 
Area Director, Phoeniz, Ariz. 
(Attention: Mr. Stevens.) 

Dear Mr. HAvVERLAND: With reference to the Kefauver committee hearings 
scheduled to be held in Phoenix, April 28 and 29, 1955, the following material is 
enclosed for consideration and possible inclusion as exhibits in the future printed 
record of the hearings. 

(1) A full and concise report, dated April 26, 1955, on the welfare program on 
the Colorado River Reservation and its relationship to the delinquency problems. 
This report was prepared by our social worker, Miss Van Every, and approved 
by the superintendent the same date. 

(2) A tabulation of offenses and disposition thereof handled in the Indian 
tribal court for the period January 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954. This material 
was prepared by Mrs. Agnes Savilla, tribal secretary. 

(3) Tabulation of arrests in or near the city of Parker, Ariz., involving Indian 
subjects, covering the period January 1, 1954, through April 15, 1955, listing 
offenses and disposition. This tabulation was prepared by Charles Allen, criminal 
investigator attached to the Colorado River Agency. 

(4) For Indian children attending the Indian Service School on the Colorado 
River Reservation the priority reasons for children being absent are as follows 
(the school year is based on 172 school days): 

(a) Children attending funerals. 
(b) Sickness. 
(c) Parental irresponsibility. 
This material was prepared by Mr. Witzleben, school principal. 

(5) Twenty-three miles from the Agency at Poston (camp 2) but within the 
reservation, a public school is operated by the Parker Grammar School District 
No. 27. This school is operated largely to accommodate the schoolchildren of 
the Navaho-Hopi colonists. The present enrollment is 151 children from grades 
1 through 7. Absence from school classes is negligible on the part of these partic- 
ular Indian children, probably due to the intense desire of their parents that their 
children take advantage of the available school facilities, which were not avail- 
able to their parents on their home reservation. Attendance is over 90 percent 
regular throughout the school year of 166 days. Absence is largely accountable 
to sickness and some baby-sitting by the oldest child while the parents may be 
working on the farm or in town shopping. Juvenile delinquency among this 
group is rare indeed. 

(6) A statistical report by our public health field nurse, Mrs. Raine, for the 
period January 1, 1954, through December 31, 1954; also a statement prepared 
by Mrs. Raine showing field health activities in addition to the statistical report. 

(7) Statement showing volume of services rendered at our Agency hospital 
1953-1954. For 1953 we show a total of 528 inpatients, 2,612 outpatients. For 
1954 we show a total of 325 inpatients, 3,348 outpatients. Of the above totals 
the following is a list of diseases and their incidence which might indirectly per- 
tain to juvenile delinquency: 


Physical defects and crippled children... .................--.---.--..---- 
Venereal disease: 

Syphilis 

SO teas dh ee Rape ba ub hb dahdtebdiabadskeies 
Acute alcoholism and delirium tremens (cases treated in hospital only) 
Diabetes mellitus 
Pulmonary tuberculosis (active) 


Word was received last week that the investigator for the Kefauver committee 
desired information and data covering the last 2 preceding years. This word was 
received too late for us to change fully our program which was set up on the basis 
of 1 year, i. e., the calendar year 1954. However, since very little material 
difference exists, the material submitted herewith can reasonably be said to cover 
the past 3 or 4 years, respectively. 
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In closing, I would like to remark that the lifting of restrictions against Indians 
obtaining and transporting intoxicating beverages has not, in my judgment, in 
itself contributed noticeably to increasing juvenile delinquency among Indian 
children; on the other hand, it has focused very sharply the irresponsibility of 
parents and their own delinquencies toward themselves and their children. In 
other words, if our adult delinquency problem could be curbed, the children would 
be responsive. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Srewart, Superintendent. 


Report ON WELFARE ProGRAM, CoLorapo RiveR RESERVATION, IN REesPEcT 
To Its ImpoRTANCE IN SOLVING THE DELINQUENCY PROBLEM 


Provisions for assisting in strengthening family life on the reservation are made 
available by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The protection and opportunities for 
norinal development for Indian children living under circumstances detrimental 
to their physical and social well-being is a clearly defined objective of the Indian 
Bureau. The Bureau provides financial assistance to needy Indian families and 
persons living on the reservation. The Bureau purposes to encourage and stim- 
ulate the tribes and the communities in the area of the reservation to organize 
and develop a more effective form of organization for dealing with their own prob- 
lems in the geographic area. 

These four objectives, namely: (1) social services for families and adults, 
(2) social services to children, (3) financial aid to needy Indian families and per- 
sons, and (4) community organization for social welfare, are the responsibility 
of the welfare staff of the Indian Agency. 

Social services for families and adults were given to an average of 38 families 
& month in fiscal year 1954 and to an average of 44 families a month in fiscal year 
1955. Their requests for services in fiscal year 1954 may be characterized through 
the following categories: 


Health 72| Employment_-.- B dhiod 6 
Care of children 78 | Education juvdabnieis : 

Marital relations 72| Community relations a eiicle 18 
Housing and sanitation 24/1 Financial questions._............ 144 


For fiscal year 1955 to date (9 months) requests for services are as follows: 


Health 75 | Employment __--_-- - - - 
Care of children 120} Marital relations 
Community relations. _.____._.--- 25 | Financial questions - - -. 


Financial aid to needy Indian farnilies through general assistance was paid in the 
amount of $22,118 to 54 households in fiscal year 1954 on the Colorado River 
Reservation. This is an average grant of $64.36 for 19 families. In fiscal year 
1955 to April 1, 1955, the total combined financial aid to Indians at Colorado River 
and Truxton Canyon is $22,162.75. This was paid to 81 households, averaging 
$57.54 per household per month. Of the number of households assisted each 
month during the first 9 months of fiscal year 1955, 25 are households where there 
are children who are without adequate support. These are families who do not 
qualify for aid to dependent children in Arizona, under the social-security program. 
We have figures only from Yuma County on Indian families in the Colorado 
Reservation who are receiving aid to dependent children. In 1954 there were 9 
families with 31 children and in 1955 there were 11 with 37 children receiving aid 
to dependent children. 

Social services to children were provided in a number of ways, aside from the 
financial aid stated above. Guidance and counsel on questions of health, educa- 
tion, home, and employment have been provided to 101 children this fiscal year, 
to date, in 395 instances. Delinquency problems have totaled one-fourth of the 
problems handled and the care of neglected and abandoned children have com- 
prised another fourth of the needs of these children. In fiscal year 1954 41 
children were enrolled in Indian boarding schools due to poor home conditions. 
In fiscal year 1955, we have 24 enrolled in Indian boarding schools due to poor 
home conditions. , Thirteen children were in foster homes, paid for by funds from 
the Bureau in fiscal year 1954, and two were in institutions for delinquents. In 
fiscal year 1955 we have had 16 children in foster homes and 2 in institutions for 
delinquents. One child was in a special school in fiscal year 1954 and three chil- 
dren are in special schools in fiscal year 1955. 

In endeavoring to assist the Indians to improve themselves we have recognized 
the necessity of the Indians first understanding their own needs and to that 
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purpose, organization in and between the community has been fostered. The 
Colorado River Tribal Council appointed a welfare committee that meets monthly. 
It has carried out the guardianship census completely. Also, it has helped in find- 
ing suitable foster homes and has supported the law-enforcement officer in his 
problems with juveniles. The county probation officer from Yuma holds regular 
conferences with members of the welfare committee. In Peach Springs, a Huala- 
pai Women’s Club has been organized for the purpose of improving the community 
and for understanding welfare problems. ll the juvenile hearings before the 
tribal judge are heard with the social worker present and the recommendations 
of the social worker are requested by the judge for his consideration in his decisions. 
Most marital cases are held with the social worker present. In 2 counties, the 
probation officers of the 2 superior courts are working actively and continuously 
with the social worker on all Indian juvenile cases. The probation officer of Yuma 
County makes regular visits to the Colorado River Reservation where he confers 
with every individual concerned with the case when the social worker and the 
tribal welfare chairman have designated whom should be seen. Employment 
agencies in the counties, public-school authorities, and most of the three county 
welfare departments relate themselves as closely as their personnel permits, to 
the problems of Indian youth on the reservation in the Colorado River jurisdiction. 

It is in this interrelatedness as seen from the above-described activities, that 
the solution to the delinquency problem may be discerned. In the first place, 
crime is not the major problem in any sense of the word. Rather, the major 
problem lies in the lack of concern for a healthy and satisfying standard of living 
on the part of a considerable number of Indians living on the reservation. The 
result is a disproportionate number of irresponsible adults and a growing rate of 
youthful promiscuity. 

We have had genuine success in checking deteriorating family situations in the 
ast 2 years but as everyone knows in the field of guidance, the progress that can 
2 made dpends almost entirely on the frequency of the face-to-face contacts 

between the family and the worker. Considering the travel that is involved in 
this jurisdiction, 45 cases with children or families is a high number for constructive 
gains. 

Irresponsibility on the part of parents can be partially attributed to the break- 
down in marriage requirements today. In establishing a home on the reservation, 
neither the old tribal marriage requirements nor the civil marriage license is 
required of an Indian couple. Today there are women not yet 35 years of age, 
who are faced with the responsibility of 5 or more children with 3 different fathers, 
none of them contributing to their support. This illegal but quite prevalent 
cohabitation creates an illegitimacy problem which is damaging, having in itself 
a lack of social responsibility that in turn causes youthful promiscuity to a marked 
degree. The main cause for the high number of families with children needing 
financial assistance from the Indian Bureau is because the paternity of the 
children cannot be established. The active effort of the tribal court is necessary 
to deal effectively with this condition. Tribal court action involves specific 
coordination with the county superior courts and district attorneys. The tribal 
court rarely prosecutes these cases effectively and the superior courts claim no 
jurisdiction. Likewise, few attempts are made to prosecute a deserting father 
and there is no penalty that can be evoked to make him live up to his responsibili- 
ties. 

A serious attempt is under way now on the Colorado River Reservation to deter- 
mine the active guardianship for every child up to the age of 18. Paternity is 
difficult to determine but the adult who stands as guardian for the child is possible 
to ascertain. There are 762 children on the Colorado River Reservation; 476 
children on the Truxton Canon Subagency, including Supai, Camp Verde, Prescott, 
and Clarkdale; 76 children at Fort Mohave and 387 at Fort Yuma. Guardian- 
ship status has been determined for about two-thirds of this total of 1,701 Indian 
children on the Colorado River jurisdiction. An estimated 10 percent will 
require court action to make the authority of guardian legal. This effort will 
meet with frustration and confusion because the courts are not adequately pre- 
pared now to deal with guardianship roceedings for Indian children on a reserva- 
tion. In fact, some Indian children live in areas where there are no courts and 
many living on reservations where the civil courts could take action, are too poor 
to pay the costs involved. Every day furnishes fresh evidence of how important 
legal guardianship is to a minor. Young adults cannot enlist in the Armed 
Forces without the consent of the legal guardian; social-security benefits from 
the OASI cannot be paid to a minor without a legal guardian; aid to dependent 
children is not forthcoming for an eligible child unless a legal guardian has been 


— 
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established; civil-service retirement or death benefits cannot be paid to a minor 
unless the minor has a legal guardian. 

The right of each child to have a guardian should be firmly established and 
substantiated in the United States today, but the time and efforts to fulfill this 
desirable goal is great. Legal counsel at all levels of government and increased 
social services will be necessary to establish this fundamental right for each 
Indian child. Broken homes with children neglected at an early age will have 
some chance at reestablishing themselves if there is an underlying recognition of 
status and protection for the children rather than the present failure of parental 
responsibility and youthful bewilderment. 

Homes that are broken and homes that are unsuitable are two contributing 
factors to deteriorating social conditions and to delinquency among young adults 
on the reservation. The inroads of heavy drinking, the poor use of income, and 
chronic health needs are home conditions that the social worker must deal with in 
a direct way with the parents in any broken home situation, if the family is to be 
maintained. As mentioned earlier, only about one-third of the number that is 
now known to be in need can be effectively helped by the social worker. For 
example, in one Indian community alone, 22 children from broken homes belong- 
ing to 5 sets of parents are being cared for by the Indian Bureau. There is a 
severe scarcity of suitable foster homes and in none of the counties where the 
Colorado River Indian Agency operates is there a juvenile hall where the Indian 
agency may pay for care for needy Indian children. Our law and order personnel 
have mentioned our need for correctional and training facilities for youth that are 
intermediary between the homes on the reservation and Fort Grant for boys and 
occasionally the convent for girls. We have one small institution under church 
auspices that may be used for boys from this reservation. Otherwise, there is not 
a county forestry camp, a girls training school, nor even a child guidance council 
or mental testing bureau to be had for parents or children. 

In. seeking for solutions to our problems of delinquency, we will need to find and 
foster the motives and controls that the Indian families believe in themselves. 
I believe that in the main, there are constructive and sound controls right today. 
All the integration both of money and services on every possible governmental 
level—tribal, town, county, State, and bureau—-will have to be mustered to 
implement the Indians own motives and desires toward acceptable social adjust- 
ment. From the standpoint of welfare, such an integrated program to be effec- 
tive, will require either two additional workers at the Colorado River Agency or 
child welfare services available to Indians on a half-time basis in each of the 
counties of Yuma, Mohave, and Coconino. Funds to the Colorado River Agency 
for financial assistance and special services, which includes foster home care and 
treatment of delinquent children would need to be increased by $9,000 for Fiscal 
year 1956. 

April 26, 1955. 

MiuprRep E. Van Ecry, 
Social Worker, Colorado River Indian Agency. 
Approved April 27, 1955. 
J. M. Stewart, Superintendent. 


Arrests of Indian subjects in or near the town of Parker, Ariz., by county or city 
officers (period covered, approximately Jan. 1, 1954, through Apr. 15, 1955) 


Total arrests_- 353 
By single offenders 79 
Repeaters _ _ - 274 
Total offenders__ 155 
Arrested 1 time only 79 
Repeaters (average 3.6 per individual) __- 76 
Arrests for liquor violations or with liquor involved 329 


Juvenile officer, Yuma County, entered on duty May 1954. 
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Indian cases recorded by him 
1954: 
Committed to institution: 


Committed to institution 
Placed on probation: 
Boys-_- 
Cee oun ok. 


Statistical erpert of putin hi health nurse, Jan. 1 through Dec. 31, 1954 


> vata cte ire LL iL: 


Morbidity | Field visits | Office visits uring gop 
| } 








Noncommunicable !__..___- Se RE a ee 74 | 324 
Se GRE dba dd tccdtdecualiinediaphhaenstionsas cag 36 
Communicable: 

Tuberculosis, active, arrested, and contacts. -- .- pik egheiiiion 31 | 
Venereal disease 37 | 
Other: Mumps, whooping cough 2 le AES 41 

Skin conditions (impetigo, scabies, pediculosis) - - bokeh tice 19 | 
BOTS TOTO ins 85-0 wre pniiaxnerneosees ‘ 38 | 
Post»artum | 49 | 
Health supervision: 
Infants 89 | 
Preschool 208 
SIE I, one 1b binilshnn satin ddd bier bine Gelb hide asain’ 47 
Adult 32 








1, 264 





1 Includes diabetes, adult os talent conditions, and other aly or chronically ill, with diseases not 


reportable to State bo ard of health. 
2 Includes measles, mumps, whooping cough, diarrhea, and other communicable diseases reportable to 
the State board of health. 


Health activities not listed under statistical visits 


Diphtheria-pertussis-tetanus immunization given (3 doses) 
Diphtheria-pertussis-tetanus booster dose given (1 dose) 
Typhoid immunization (3 doses) __----~- 
Smallpox vaccinations—successful- 
Smallpox revaccination (4 to 5 years after initial vaccination) done—suc- 
cessful or immune reactions__ _- 
Patients referred to hospital for chest xX -rays. (Do not have an accurate 
count.) 
Snellen vision tests (screening for ophthalmologist)—school age__________ 
Children found with defective vision—referred to ophthalmologist 
February 1954—Team from Indian Field Service—did blood serology and 
blood types on Valley School__-__-__- 
March 1954—Arizona State mobile X- ray unit made miniature films on 
Valley School children and Poston School over 12 years 
April 1954—Team from United States Public Health Service did blood 
serology—cross section: 
Above 10 years of age____-_- 
Number with positive blood serology 
Home visits made with team for drawing blood____--- 
Team was in our area Apr. 21, 22, 26, 27, and 28. Most of work 
was done in clinics and hospital out-patient department. 
Visits to Valley School during 1954; visits to Poston School—January, 
February, March, April, May, 1954__- -- 37 


The above work is the consolidated report of school nursing confinement and 
field. 

In addition to the above a dental team was in the area early in 1954, painted 
all the children’s (school age) teeth with sodium fluoride to prevent decay. Total 
number receiving this service, 360. 
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Eye clinic, 3 days (Mar. 8, 9, and 10, 1954): School children, 69; adults, 54; 
total examined, 123. 


CRITERIA FOR THE STATR OF ARIZONA JOHNSON-O'MALLEY CONTRACT FUNDS 


I. The Bureau of Indian Affairs will pay the full cost for children of one-fourth 
or more degree Indian blood living with parents on tax-exempt land not in a school 
district. 

Il. The Bureau will pay full per capita costs of the school attended for those 
children who will be boarded by the Bureau in towns for the purpose of attending 
public schools. 

III. The Bureau will pay the share of the per capita cost of education of children 
of one-fourth or more degree Indian blood residing on tax-exempt Indian land 
within organized public school districts which would ordinarily be paid for by 
local and county taxes. , 

IV. The Bureau will pay for special services provided for Indian pupils such as 
opportunity rooms, school lunches for needy pupils, and similar expenses required 
to assure the education of the Indian schildren. 

V. The Bureau will pay the full cost of education for the Indian children who 
are enrolled in public schools for the first time and for whom the district cannot 
claim entitlement to State aid. 


Basic principles 


1. The State contributes fully to the education of the Indian children attend- 
ing publie schools on the same basis as for the rest of its resident children. 

2. The local district tax levy is sufficient or the amount raised by this levy per 
pupil is sufficient to earn entitlement to State aid. 

3. Within a school district the social and economic status of the Indian child is 
such as to require special or additional services to assure adjustment to a new 
environment and regular and satisfactory attendance in school. 

4, Indian students living outside the district boundaries of the public school 
attended will be paid tor according to the school laws of Arizona pertaining to this 
type of situation as it governs other pupils. 

5. Only Indians of Arizona tribes of one-fourth degree Indian blood, or more, 
will be considered eligible for aid under Johnson-O’ Malley funds. 


APPENDIX 24 


HvaLapal RESERVATION—UNDER JURISDICTION OF CoLORADO RivEeR AGENCY, 
PARKER, ARIZ. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Juvenile delinquency is not a serious problem on the Hualapai Reservation. 
During the past 2 years 2 cases have been taken into the State court from the 
Hualapai Reservation. One of these involved a 15-year-old girl who was placed 
on probation and later for a repetition of drunk and disorderly charges placed in 
the Home of the Good Shepherd in Phoenix. The other case involved a 14-year- 
old boy who was taken into court on a charge of driving without a license and 
later was brought in on a drunk and disorderly charge. 

In the past we have experienced considerable difficulty, owing to the fact that 
we do not have any State institution in Arizona for the purpose of caring for 
delinquent girls. The Home of the Good Shepherd takes care of delinquent girls 
but has no facilities for handling cases that become very difficult. In the past 
we have had delinquent girls who were too tough for the Home of the Good Shep- 
herd and therefore it was impossible to keep the juvenile detained and prevent her 
from becoming a menace to society. 

On the following page is shown a breakdown of the Hualapai tribal court cases 
for the period April 1, 1953, through April 15, 1955. 
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Tribal law and order 


UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE 


| 


| 
Complaint ee | Disposition 


Injury to public property 2 | Placed on probation. 
Disorderly conduct | 1 | Fined. 

Assault___- 1 | Do. 

PE EE SEE  cpineacsvnésiwdencseccos ential 1 | Suspended. 


OVER 18 YEARS OF AGE 


Injury to public property..........----...--... . 4 | Fined. 

Disorderly conduct__- | 49 | 43 fined, 6 suspended. 

Reckless driving ; 4 | Fined. 

Assault __. pheldidwkviccosmuevctvorsdoseweeuceal 3 | Do. 

IO 6d do icncndctictdeiuseices seer 5 | 3 fined, 1 suspended, 1 fined and jailed. 
Illicit cohabitation s Acnpiaie bi iea beeen 1 | Fined, 

Liquor violation --- : call 1 | Suspended. 

Failure to procure operator’s license 1 | Ordered to obtain operator's license. 


| 





HEALTH 


The health program on the Hualapai Reservation is financed by the Indian 
Bureau for indigent Indians but no health personnel is provided, the service being 
provided by doctors in Kingman or Seligman on a fee basis. Hospitalization for 
a short time is provided by the Bureau in the Mohave General Hospital in King- 
man. Patients who will require long hospitalization are transferred to Bureau 
hospitals in Parker or Phoenix. The Indian Service provides an ambulance to 
transfer the indigent patients from Peach Springs, where 95 percent of the Hua- 
lapais on the reservation reside, to Kingman for clinical treatment or to the 
hospitals in Kingman, Parker, or Phoenix. 


EDUCATION 


The Indian Service operates a two-teacher school on the Hualapai Reservation. 
The building in which this school is conducted is in good condition but the space 
available is insufficient for its needs. The present enrollment is 36 in beginners 
through the third grade and 31 fourth through sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
All high-school students are transported to Seligman, a distance of 39 miles by 
bus, where they attend the Seligman schools. 

The school-age population on the Hualapai Reservation is 168. Of this number 
67 are enrolled in Federal day school, 14 in Federal boarding schools, 71 in public 
schools, 4 in mission schools, and 12 not in any school. 

Absenteeism is not a serious problem. 

Delinquency is not a serious problem on the Hualapai Reservation. Six ju- 
veniles have been taken into custody during the past 2 years; of these, 3 were in 
the company of adults at the time of their arrest. 

Marks & Marks, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., May 8, 1956. 
Hon. Witiiam LANGER, 
Senator From North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: First, I would like to tell you how much I enjoyed 
meeting you and how much we all appreciated the courtesy that you showed in 
the conduct of your hearings in Phoenix on April 28 and 29. It was indeed an 
honor and pleasure to be able to appear before you. 

Perhaps you will recall in the testimony that I gave before your committee 
I mentioned a case of a Hualapai Indian girl who had been committed by a 
juvenile court from Mohave County to the Convent of the Good Shepherd. In 
my statement, which was really repeating a written report sent in by Austin Ladd, 
assistant superintendent in charge of the Truxton Canyon Agency, Valentine, 
Ariz., I stated that this young girl had been turned loose and that this was done 
under our State law which has no provision in it for a sanction of the release by 
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the juvenile court. Evidently there was some misunderstanding and some of the 
people present were under the impression that I had stated that the Convent of 
the Good Shepherd had just let the girl loose without any authority. 

I know I didn’t say it this way, but I want to clear the record so there will be 
no misunderstanding. The Convent of the Good Shepherd acted under an order 
from the board of State institutions which is the body given authority to release 
juveniles, and I know that the Convent of the Good Shepherd has been doing an 
outstanding job with juvenile girls in an endeavor to rehabilitate the minors 

The point I was trying to bring out is the weakness in our law that a juvenile 
delinquent girl can be released without any authority from the juvenile court and 
certainly, the Convent of the Good Shepherd is not to be blamed for the release 
of this girl, or any other girl, when an order has been issued for their release 

You were certainly most patient in your conduct of the hearing and I know that 
our Indian citizens appreciated the time and trouble you took to come out here 
and listen to their various problems. I do hope that you will be able to assist in 
rectifying some of these perplexing problems which confront us daily 

Again, I want to say it was a pleasure to meet you and I appreciate your many 
courtesies. I also want you to know that you have a very fine assistant in Mr 
Chumbris, for he was most courteous in his arranging for the appearances before 
your committee. I also appreciated the opportunity of presenting our youth 
employment service program to you. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Royvat D. Marks 





APPENDIX 25 
RePORT ON THE SAN CARLOS RESERVATION 


The San Carlos Indian Reservation extends into three counties, Gila, Graham 
and Pinal, in the east central part of Arizona. It has an area of 1,640,000 acres 

The reservation was originally created by Executive order issued December 14, 
1872, by President Grant. It was reduced in area by Executive order of July 
21, 1874, which restored to public domain all lands lying east of longitude 109°30 
The reservation was further reduced by Executive order of April 27, 1876, whic! 
restored to public domain the western portion of the original reservation. Other 
reductions, including the cession of the mineral strip in 1895 to the Federal 
Government, reduced the reservation to less than half of its original size 

A civilian agency was established in 1897 at Old San Carlos at the confluence 
of the Gila and San Carlos Rivers. This had been a military post up to that 
time. In 1929, upon the completion of the Coolidge Dam, the agency was 
moved to Rice Station, which was then changed to San Carlos. This was done 
because the agency site at Old San Carlos was included in the reservoir site for 
the Coolidge Dam. 

Except for the valley lands along the Gila and San Carlos Rivers, the reservation 
is mountainous and rugged. In the higher elevations there are some compara 
tively level areas such as Ash Flat and the Point of Pines Districts. Most of the 
reservation is covered with scrub growths and grasses. Above the 6,000-foot 
elevations, a large percentage of the land is sparsely covered with alligator, juniper 
and ponderosa pine. Because of the scant tree average, most of these districts 
also maintain considerable forage growth. 

This reservation is the homeland of the San Carlos Apache Tribe numbering 
approximately 4,000 men, women, and children. About 3,600 of them live on 
the reservation in 2 scattered communities, San Carlos and Bylas, which are 50 
miles apart. 

The tribe is organized as a tribal corporation under the Indian Reorganization 
Act of June 18, 1934, with a written constitution and bylaws approved January 
17, 1936, and a corporate charter ratified on October 16, 1940. A revised con- 
stitution and bylaws was adopted by the tribe on February 24, 1954, and a 
revised corporate charter ratified on March 7, 1955. 

The governing bodv is a tribal council consisting of 11 members electe”’ by the 
tribe. The tribal officers are a chairman, vice chairman, and a secretar 

The principal incustry of the tribe is cattle which number about 23,000 head 
The tribal corporation owns and operates 2 hercs—1 is a registered herd 
numbering about 1,000 head and the other is known as I. D. T. herd consisting 
of about 2,000 head. The rest of the cattle numbering approximately 20,000 
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head are owned by about 760 individual families and are run in 11 districts by 11 
livestock associations, which are organized and operated as voluntary organizations 
on mutual-assistance basis. 

The tribal corporation also owns and operates 2 tribal stores, 1 at San 
Carlos and the other at Bylas. It also maintains and operates a garage and a 
filling station. Three other stores—trading posts—are owned and operated by 
nonmenbers of the tribe. The two tribal stores control and handle most of the 
trading business on the reservation. The tribe has recently embarked upon a 
farming enterprise by planting some grain and alfalfa on 200 acres of tribal 
farmlands at Bylas. The crops, when harvested, will be used to feed cattle during 
the spring cattle sales next month. 

In order to operate and manage its business enterprises more efficiently, the 
tribe set up a general management last year with a general manager in charge. 
In this way yarious tribal enterprises, tribal budget, expenditures, bookkeeping, 
accounting, credit control, and operations are placed under one centralized 
management. 

Last year the tribe called upon the Stanford Research Institute of Palo Alto, 
Calif., to do an economic survey and study of the reservation. After working 
continuously for 8 months on the reservation, the research group has submitted 
a very fascinating and valuable report on the potentials of economic development 
of the reservation resources. The tribe and the Indian Service must now make 
use of this study and put into operation the recommendations of the report as 
soon as practicable. Some will require long-range planning and congressional 
appropriations of necessary funds. Others require only tribal funds and tribal 
operations. 

The tribe, with the advice and help of the Stanford Research Institute, also 
organized an economic advisory council consisting of 5 prominent businessmen 
of the State, 1 tribal attorney and the area director of the Phoenix Area Office of 
the Indian Service. This group advises and assists the tribe in developing and 
carrying out economic and management programs based upon the studies made 
by the Stanford research group. 

The tribe is also responsible for the operation and maintainence of two other 
programs on the reservation, namely, welfare and law enforcement. The welfare 
program consists of processing and taking care of welfare cases of needy members 
of the tribe who are unable to provide for themselves and are not qualified for 
assistance from the public-assistance program of the State of Arizona. For the 
calendar year of 1954 the tribe granted, from its tribal welfare funds, $21,104.08 
to 366 tribal members who needed general assistance or relief. During the same 


period the State of Arizona contributed to members of the tribe who qualified for 


State public-assistance program as follows: 

In Gila County: Old-age assistance, 613 clients received $31,477; assistance to 
blind, 147 clients received $8,454; assistance to dependent children, 683 clients 
including 286 families, $21,792. 

In Graham County: Old-age assistance, 312 clients received $18,136; assistance 
to blind, 26 clients received $1,820; assistance to dependent children, 360 clients 
received $31,776. In other words the State granted a total of $113,455 in public 
assistance to San Carlos Apache Indian clients in the two counties. 

In the law-enforcement program the tribe operates under a law and order code 
of 1941 which defines 50 different minor offenses. The law-enforcement personnel 
consists of 2 tribal judges, chief of police, and 8 policemen. The judges and police 
force are employed by the tribe and their salaries are paid from tribal funds. The 


tribal expenditure for salaries and other expenses of law-enforcement programs. 


amounted to $28,502.96 for 1954. 
The 1954 records of the tribal court show the following cases of convictions. 
involving adults only: 
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_aee 

Disorderly conduct, drunk... -......--- pO a 350 
Slander ___-__--~---- Or ese Pe te te ee Pee 59 
Assault and battery (drunken brawls) _-_-_.-...----.- : 148 
Ree 98k P4w PA NS ZS Ly SSSc3 Se : : 15 
Liquor violation i 51 
Abduction - -- - vse oval j 40 
Adultery ten eoed ti st. . 9 
Failure to support ________----- » See RJ oud tes 11 
Illicit cohabitation____-__-.---- E bey 4 22: 40 
Theft (petty) ; yur be gas oe. 3 8 
Bastardy - - - - - -- Vi Sees i sii. keh poet dss d ; 2 

metas. 9.2 1 eau TRO OL UL A eu Su J s 743 


During the same period cases of convictions involving juveniles 14 years of age 
to 18 years of age were as follows: 


Cases 

Disorderly conduct, drunk__- heinilelaandiimalias a 59 
Slander -_--_- Sistas teil oe oe ae 1 
Illicit cohabitation___ aes svat kde te tellin cota ete ieaiialiien 3 
Assault and battery_-_--- -.- fill Nita lineata dies 2 
Liquor violation. - —_ | 
Drunk driving- -._----. li l 
Disorderly conduct _ - _--. cane . Ldghods 3 
Escape -- - ~~~ -- s ; aeeie aa 3 
pu SRE Pee “ » iminkal sium i 2 
SSS cee duw ne aes i . l 

RNID caaaaheie Bi bi ae sh inves bindu veet tk iy egeanth : 76 


In 1954 cases handled in Federal courts numbered 13 of which 10 were assault 
with deadly weapon, 1 murder, 1 attempt to derail railroad, and 1 manslaughter. 

At least 95 percent of all crimes and misdemeanors committed on the reserva- 
tion is traceable to drinking and drunkenness. The biggest problem on the reser- 
vation is the excessive use of intoxicants. Because of this a number of able- 
bodied men are unable to find and hold employment. Children are neglected. 
Schoolchildren are discouraged from going to school. Families are broken up. 
Unless controlled in some way it will mean destruction of the tribe and their 
holdings. 

The Indian judges and police are doing as good a job as can be expected under 
the circumstances. Neither the judges not the police are trained. Their educa- 
tion does not extend beyond the grade schools. Their commonsense and their 
deep understanding of their people more than make up for their lack of training. 


EDUCATION 


The Indian Service maintains and operates 2 day schools, 1 in San Carlos with 
79 children in attendance and the other in Bylas with 110 children. Two mission 
schools operated by the Lutheran Church, one in Bylas and the other at Peridot, 
which is a part of the San Carlos community, accommodate 225 children between 
them. The public schools in Globe and Fort Thomas, the two nearest towns to 
the reservation, have 119 children most of whom are in high school. Rice Public 
School at San Carlos has 11 Indian children. School buses transport these children 
every schoolday to their respective schools. A tribal ordinance and a State law, 
both providing for compulsory school attendance, and their effective enforcement, 
are responsible for almost 100 percent attendance in the Indian and public schools. 
Only eight children of school age are out of school because of home circumstances 
which will not permit to attend school this vear. Nonreservation Government 
and mission schools are taking care of 229 children. The total number attending 
all these schools is 1,073. Exhibit A shows the number of children in the various 
schools. 
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HEALTH 


The Indian Service maintains a hospital at San Carlos with 20 beds and it is 
always full with Indian patients. Its actual capacity is 45 beds but because 
of limited appropriations it is rated 20-bed capacity. Since the reservation is 
far removed from modern medical centers such as Phoenix and Tueson, and since 
doctors are reluctant to practice in isolated places, the hospital is not equipped 
to handle surgery. Patients requiring surgery are transferred to the Indian 
hospital in Phoenix. All other patients are hospitalized in the local hospital. 
Clinies are held four times a week at San Carlos and once a week in Bylas. 

The one doctor for the reservation not only takes care of the Indian patients 
in the mapa and in the clinics, but also supervises and manages the hospital 
and has charge of the whole health program for the reservation. At Bylas a 
public-health nurse handles health olnaiion program under the direction and 
supervision of the doctor. The staffing of the hospital is shown on the attached 
exhibit B which also includes the amount of funds allotted for the health program 
on the reservation. General figures on the number of inpatients and outpatients 
are shown on the attached exhibit C. 

Reverting to the cattle industry, it should be noted that in 1954 600 families 
sold 5,483 for $535,316.58. This is an average of $890.70 income from cattle per 
family, and is quite a contrast to $3,100 which was the average family income 
from cattle in 1951 when cattle prices were at the highest level. The attached 
exhibit D shows income from cattle in 1954. 

The tribe and the Government have an excellent relationship with the neigh- 
boring towns of Safford, Globe, and Miami. The same thing is true with the 
oublic officials of the State and the counties which surround the reservation. 

Therever possible the tribe is making use of outside agencies and organizations 
for better understanding and cooperation. 

The Indian people have entered a critical period of transition and adjustment 
to the dominant culture of the white man. This is a difficult process, painful 
and demoralizing at times. It means that for about 2 more generations to 
come, the majority of them will try to learn and live according to the demands 
of 2 cultures which for the most part will be in contrast with one another. It 
is hard enough to learn and absorb one culture. For the Indians to succeed 


without too much destructive experience, they will need all the sympathetic 
understanding, cooperation, and assistance from the American people in the 
State of Arizona. Right now excessive use of intoxicating liquors is just an 
acute symptom of maladjustment between two cultures. This cannot be per- 
mitted to continue too long. The American people must become real active 
friends of the Indian people. 
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ENROLLMENT SAN CARLOS, 1955-56 SCHOOL YEAR 


San Carlos will discontinue teaching grades seventh and eighth as of September 
1955. There are now (1954-55 school year) 78 students enrolled in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades who will not attend San Carlos day school during the 
1955-56 school year. However, the enrollment at San Carlos day school will not 
decrease in 1955-56 due to the anticipated enrollment of 70 to 80 beginners. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR INDIANS 


No. 1. Congregational Mission Churches scholarship. 
No. 2. International Relations Club Indian scholarships. 
No. 3. Miami Chamber of Commerce scholarship. 
No. 4. Foundation for the Higher Education of American Indians. 
No. 5. Pow-Wow scholarships. 
EDUCATION 


Financial and personnel program, fiscal year 1955 (school year 1954-55) 


Funds allocated for educational program $178, 965. 00 


DOGS owiccs cc décbewedkeee eee lk eee 88, 410. 00 
Other 90, 555. 00 


Number of regular employees (numbered positions): 
Principles (administrators) 


Teachers (full-time, elementary) 
Teachers (substitute, elementary) 


Clerical 

A Se Se Ber ee co SS ee es 
Chauffeurs (bus drivers) 

Janitors 

All other (laborers, maintenancemen, etc.)__.........-.----- 


Total 


HEALTH 
Financial and personnel program, fiscal year 1955 


Funds allocated for educational program $106, 916 


NN 5. oc - arbi ate bidete bbcde deine tenet babes eae eeare 83, 335 
Other 


Number of regular employees (numbered positions) : 
NN calla. acts 4 cikainaiee lant naaiain Oedie aa abe te dtaihsd as wiatheed wis headin aa 
UE ee Flac eget eeie einai 
Director of nurses 
RN er a ta a at ad ales Sap Stes bets image eet eine ad 
ns NS SURE. ea iiic cdi oct bupbienethvekeetekeenewal 
Hospital attendants 
rat ge Mt eee eee a eee. ee 
Clerical 
X-ray technician 
All other (chauffeurs’, laborers, maintenancemen, etc.)_....----- 


Oe DO im Co Ol DD 


1 Operating a budgeted 20-bed hospital for which during the period July 1, 1954, through March 31, 1955, 
the daily average patient load has been 21.2. 


eee oOne eet 
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San Carlos Indian Hospital outpatient clinic treatments (period, July 1 through 














Mar. 31) 
— eer 

Types of treatments | July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Total 

' | 
ar Sea TT. celgV. CGA eet me ceed aan 
Pneumonia. -. sae sia 4 2) 1 2 8 | 5 | 22 | 8 ll 63 
Venereal disease ____ 6 | 2 y 2 1... ; 3 7 35 
Respiratory tuberculosis. _ . : i 2 l Steg : ei 8 4 15 
All other tuberculosis _ - .. 7 : 1 fe. : : = ] 2 
Chieken pox. ..... : ‘ Si cicteanalbibias caaiiell ‘ 10 20 30 
Measles. .........- ie Site ea ‘ fe SR 6 6 
i ciceitnttigh tennis «4 . CL ssaiag ie aaa 22 7 24 
All other cases _- - .. 809 874) 986 R86 758 941 | 1,206 895 | 1,079 8, 434 
DOH a <snvens | 819] 880) 998| 890; 782! 966 1,236/ 932/ 1,111) 8614 

' 


| 


YO ete, Tor Meade Pipe Boeee } 


— — —__— — 


Income derived from cattle sales, calendar year 1954 











| j | 
| Total num- , Number of Average 
| ber cattle | ne | families who | income per 
sold sold cattle | family 
Sold by individual families__. ok benadhte 5,483 | $535, 316. 58 | 601 $890. 70 
Individual association and tribal cattle sold. .-- 6,004 | 490,733.51 |_._-. 
id diantercestecndtcknttecnsseateramae: 11, 487 | 1, 026, 050. 09 | 601 890. 70 


APPENDIX 26 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OrricE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
FIELD SERVICE, 
Fort APACHE AGENCY, 
Whiteriver, Ariz., April 26, 1956. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Dear Sir: The information contained herein and in the attached is submitted 
in response to your letter of March 23 addressed to area directors and superin- 
tendents. 

This agency has jurisdiction over the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, located 
in Navajo, Apache, and Gila Counties and containing approximately 1,600,000 
acres. The Indian population is approximately 3,800. he principal reserva- 
tion industries are cattle raising and timber harvesting. 


LAW AND ORDER 


The White Mountain Apache Tribe is organized under the act of June 18, 1934, 
as amended. Under its constitution approved August 26, 1938, the tribe has 
adopted its own Code of Offenses and bears the entire cost of its enforcement. 
The court consists of 1 chief judge and 2 associate judges, all of whom serve 3-year 
terms under appointment by the tribal council. The tribe employs 1 special 
officer, and from 10 to 15 policemen, a court clerk, and a jailer and operates 5 
automobiles. The expenditure of tribal funds for the above approximate $60,000 
per year. 

WELFARE 


No welfare personnel is stationed at the agency. Relief is handled by a com- 
mittee of the tribal council working in conjunction with the county worker. 
Eligible members of the tribe participate in the categories of social security, old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind and aid to dependent children under the Federal- 
State program. General relief is met from tribal funds. No gratuity Indian 
Service funds are expended for welfare purposes. 


RELOCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


The tribal council is now working closely with the State security and employ- 
ment service who have recently employed a member of the tribe in the capacity 
of interviewer-interpretor. Permanent relocations have, up to now, been un- 
successful with this group. 
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Attached in memorandum form are reports on juvenile statistics and the 
educational program on this reservation prepared by the reservation principal. 
Also attached is a report from the medical officer covering the year ending June 
30, 1954. 

If this office can be of any further assistance to the committee, we shall be 
happy to do so upon advice from you. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Joun O. Crow, Superintendent. 


Aprit 26, 1955. 
Office memorandum. 
To: John O. Crow, superirtendent. 
From: Lonnie Hardin, reservation principal. 
Subject: Juverile delinquency on the Fort Apache Reservation for periods of 
July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954, and July 1, 1954 to April 23, 1955. 


‘“Juvenile,”’ as used in this report, refers to individuals under the age of 18 years. 
This age limit was used because chapter IV, section 4, of the White Mountain 
Apache Law and Order Code provides as follows: 

Juvenile delinquency.—Whenever an Indian under the age of 18 vears is accused 
of committing one of the offenses enumerated in the code of the White Mountain 
Apache Tribe, the court may in its discretion hear and determine the case in 
private and in an informal manner, and, if the accused is found guilty, may in 
lieu of sentence, place such delinquent under the supervision of a responsible 
person selected by the court for a designated period, or may take such other action 
as may be advisable in the circumstances.” 

During the period from July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954, there were 86 individuals 
before the tribal court involving juveniles who are members of the White Mountain 
Apache Tribe, and on whom judgments were rendered. Of the 86 individuals 
involved there were 40 males and 46 females, with an age range from 13 to 17, 
both inclusive. The distribution by age groups was as follows: 








Number of 
Age group: individuals 
a is ek ee aimee ocala bares fea < 6 
eis AS ai aS Rai cs NRE TOA IB Gs tk sin wi ces tw ate op aS ao Ne ms veh ts oe wks Secs A g 
a he eg swe ebm wa ere cnt Go eglacion la Tk as 8 
8G . 2 032d. ae es. aes eth ve. igus. eae 20 
Ol ct sted Pacers ence eS lain siesta le Ete hie eine Bie ieee ie ieee ae 43 
TOUR so kx PaaS On Reseed dele whi GER se oe 86 
The 86 individuals were charged with 140 violations as follows: 
‘ Section | Number of 
Name of offense | Violated | violations 
— = — —_ —_ —_—_ 
a Seineiues wien Sinead sid tie nen Cae hid aa 1 | 1 
Se I oes sd cnt SRA RSS ties MES tilde DW 3 8 
ES Oi a Bi na teemantsineeidddadbiebadal 4} 23 
Contributing to the delinquency of a minor__._-..- cand edeadinaen alien te : 10 | 2 
Disobeying lawful order of the court___........__-- ‘ ree ease 14 1 
Se CINE Ris. 2 bc6k sAUEDI Bi, Shes lb ceue ce klk be weeks ry 16 | 57 
a i as a EE pi til ato 18 | 3 
Ol ii Se ies el A oe alan ces Sc ed ee ital .| 23 13 
Giving veneral disease to another_-__-_............-...-- bn eecaaeieramrneediots sic 27 | 1 
Injury to public or private property --_....._.......----- es ei ol 29 x 
ec cawencltinnoues seas tanta a ceteiieaiiaiea aa 31 | 12 
a sel lariat al 34 | 1 
Minor operating a motor vehicle... .................-.-- : te eee 35 1 
Tg Ba) eS i La le at 42 2 
_ RE RESET ORES RE ee Sunes Sad | 43 5 
PO nas + and ante - echt. nob ies exe etindcsie~ 4d $- 0a $end Vs <oaason 46 | 2 
} j—— 
ii SS as BO. SO i SU Os a ee [-----n-o2o-e= 140 


The fact that on some complaints the individual was charged with violation of 
as many as 4 sections accounts for 140 violations but only 86 individuals 
involved. The 86 individuals made 100 appearances before the court, in which 
100 judgments were rendered: 
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Renee PD Sisietis cits wlididecdittind<tinatineds Sadik dibiele Mie Eb aeale J ’ 78 
Appeared 2 times.___..............---.- baSStwel Subba ice Shebhewd 5 
Renan GemeRa ss Sls os ed ween ia cba vi l 
nn canduntintmanatendunnacendiita isan l 
in oon dnc wadactmebeeontenuk ; a l 


The following disposition was made of the 100 judgments rendered: 


rN i cnn dingosoiaeeinuse ; SPARS Tapes = 25 
OS Ne le ce ek sei niin oe tea cman ales : 20 
MO i cos schteree alee inieiskini is AGH Des aol aacksiabteal, i Saeisnisntieentite Rall hath aad et 23 
Served sentence in jail. __.................- se pall Rh hil etal 24 
Served sentence on daily report_-_---._...-- 5 ‘ 2 
EEE ERE OEE EOL, LEAT LT ET a eit etal 3 
Released to school Faas hg angel dae <3 sep elianaitheniadl ; 


ya ea a a Se ir ee Sigh ian, TEA TT El eee al 100 


For the period from July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954, there are no cases that | 
know of involving juveniles from this reservation in State court. 

In Federal court there was 1 charge of rape in which the individual was placed 
on probation for 3 years, 1 charge of burglary placed on probation for 3 years, 
and 1 charge of assault with a deadly weapon, received 3 years, served part of 
sentence and was paroled. 

For the period from July 1, 1954, to April 23, 1955, there were 58 juveniles 
from the White Mountain Apache Tribe who made 70 appearances before the 
tribal court in which judgments were rendered. 

Lonnie HarpIn, 
Reservation Principal 





Fort APACHE AGENCY 


EDUCATION 
School attendance & 


Chapter V, section 21 of the Law and Order Code of the White Mountain 
Apache Tribe of Arizona provides as follows: 

“Failure to send children to school——Any Indian who shall, without good cause, 
neglect or refuse to send his children or any children under his care to school 
shall be deemed guilty of an offense and upon conviction thereof, shall be sen- 
tenced to labor imprisonment for a period not to exceed 5 days, or a fine of not to 
exceed $5 for the first offense, or both such imprisonment and fine with cost, and 
the court may double the first sentence for such additional offense.”’ 

An educational approach is used in effecting school attendance. Either teachers, 
principals, bus drivers or other school employees visit all homes where there are 
attendance problems. The court is used as a last resort. It is seldom necessary 
to take court action. The schools also sponsor special programs and days to 
create interest in school, such as Beginner’s Day, Open House, and programs for 
special days. 

The White Mountain Apache court interprets ‘children’ of the above section 
to mean any individual between the ages of 6 and 18. 

The act of February 15, 1929 (45 Stat. 1185) was amended August 9, 1946 (60 
Stat. 962, 25 U. S. C., sec. 231) permits the enforcement of penalties of State 
compulsory attendance laws against Indian parents of any tribe not having a 
duly constituted governing body whose children are attending either Federal or 
State schools. Where a constituted governing body exists, it must consent to 
the application of State laws to the members of the tribe residing on the reservation. 
The White Mountain Apache Tribal Council has not given this consent. 

Percent of attendance as reported on annual school report, May 1954. 


Theodore Roosevelt School: Percent 
Se nwicimenpow aaguwing 99. 3 
es itt ond bdced abe ede eads dee bal dhe biwederecuas 91.5 

ew nednwaaekie pity ubcnven 91. O1 

Cee me: 2 Ue k eUSISEL SLA Suet ee ebro Jui woe aS 


ee ns eg cee ccuecasssneewucoebe teres SUesEuL . 97.3 
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The first school on the Fort Apache Reservation was opened in 1892, at Fort 
Apache. A vacant soldier’s barracks near the center of the garrison served as a 
school building. About 30 Indian children were enrolled during the first school 
term. 


Criteria for admission 


Children admitted to boarding schools must meet one or more of the following 
criteria: 

A. The child is dependent, coming from a broken home in which: 

(1) One or both of the parents are dead. 

(2) One or both of the parents are in a hospital for an indefinite period of 

time. 

(3) The parents are divorced, or one has deserted, and there is no ade- 

quate home maintained. 

(4) One or more of the parents are in jail and the home is broken. 

(5) aera alcholism, vice, or criminal tendencies exist in the 

ome. 

Before a child coming within one or more of the above categories, shall 
be admitted to a Federal Indian boarding school, certification that no 
suitable boarding-home-care arrangement is available shall be made 
by the welfare worker. 

B. The peeeny home is in a remote area not served by either a public or Federal 
school. 

C. The child is a high school student desiring specific vocational training which 
cannot be obtained in a local public high school. 

D. Because of local or home conditions which cannot be controlled, the child has 
shown delinquent tendencies, has been before the juvenile court, or has been 
faced with confinement in a corrective institution; although there is evidence 
that a suitable institutional environment bring about an effective correction. 


Curriculum 


In the various elementary schools the Bureau course of study is followed, sup- 
plemented by the Arizona State course of study wherever practical. The Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School is not accredited by the State, but offers the general 
academic courses required by the State of Arizona. In addition vocational sub- 
jects in home economics and agriculture are offered to all students in grades 7 
through 12. Arts and crafts work is offered through school clubs. 


School census of Indian children of the Fort Apache Agency for school year 1953-54 





Total number of children (age 6-18) - -_...--..------------------ 1, 135 
Number in all schools (age 6-18): 
Fe een ee ns Saeko ae ose 189 
Federal schools: ma 
ET EL Pe TP SERIO cb 6 
ot sc wn inn ade bdsiae ome mudi e 142 
a eer Te eee hn bene enact 449 
Ce eee ne ee ee eee eee 9 
Oe ter Wee ee eee) Se ek ot es 606 
Mission schools: 
eee Se eee Ge ies Oe foe ee oe Oi eee 185 
Rn ner a eee eee oes de po te eth 45 
Total in mission schools- - __- Leto. Coenen 230 
OGRE GEIEEDn 6 noc cc mnveccncccncenscnscss+-degien ewes 7 
Total number in school (age 6—-18)_---..-----..---------.-.+---- 1, 032 
Number not in school: 
Married, physically unfit, without valid reason, reason unknown-.--- 77 
Pniorenation Ties Gveee...5 5 ou ene eb ee be we een dowd de een dsee 2 26 





Total number in school under age of 6 and over 18___-_-_---_--- 30 
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Federal schools, Fort Apache Agency, for Indian children, school 


Number of Number of 


Kind of Grades 
days schoo] pupils en- 

school taught in session rolied 
Fort Apache Agency -.. , ee 727 
Cedar Creek _. | Day , P. P.to3 180 » 
Cibecue . - -- do P. P. to 8. 180 131 
Theodore Roosevelt Boarding P. P. to 12 253 276 
eae Be aM Day P. P. to 12.. 180 | 74 
WINE. cienascnins ae aa, P. P. to 6.. 180 | 218 


1 Other 1 A 136. 


Enrollment by grades in Fort 


Number of pupils in grades 





IP.P.J 1) 2) 3] 4) 5) 6 7/8} 9 10 

finden — Seat, } dallachsia Rcniiah lainey | 
Fort Apache Agency -.- | 63 |109 | 55 | 78 | 80 | 61 | 69 | 75 | 47 | 33 | 26 
Cedar Creek... _. CR Se 4/ 38) 10} 6j-...) | i | 
Cibecue. _---.----| 9 | 22124117190] 12/17] 12] 8 
Theodore Roosevelt - 16 | 22} 7] 24 | 36| 24 | 38 | 63 | 30 | 33 | 24 | 18 
Whiteriver. - 34 | 57 | 24 | 31 | 25 | 14 }-_. | 

i i ' 
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year 1953-54 


Average 
daily at- 
tendance 


613.3 


4.3 
118, 1 
1228.1 
57.2 
185. 6 


131 
6 350 
| 218 


Lonnig HARDIN, 
Reservation Principal. 


HEALTH 
Hospital activities, fiscal year 1954 


Se Tr ee Cn TS  eusmenneaueus 
Number of beds authorized by budget__.............-_-_-- 
Total admissions (excluding newborns) 
I IS 6 oe eh wo tw een i ne are Re 
Se ee I noo a or oc eweeatetul 

Peak occupancy - ---- -- Sh ave 
Number of days above authorized capacity sch ccna 
Occupational ratio: 


Highest (during 7 months, March-September 1954) -_-_--_percent 

Lowest (during 7 months, March—-September 1954) - - - -- do 

Fiscal yvear—Av MOEigsinn cn acccnsandssncaskaves do_. 
Average length of stay in hospital, per DRAINS. oo. awe days-_. 


Total admissions, excluding newborns 
OE IIE nb ce Beso n cha cee an emehswuce 
Discharged against medical advice 
Transferred to Phoenix Medical Center 
Admissions by classification : 
0D So. Ue cs in bs Chics Gu asi awe wana daqet 
(b) Tuberculosis-__---- - - -- 
er ern nee ee eas eo 
(8) TE attesic cnirwewewe Kae gunewh news ses oewewen 
(6) Greer Vemerenl GORGes. ow oe nk Cec cesieeandss-~ 
(f) Obstetrical_.......- eens 
Od icinnd cnc Dewees awéle iw swan 
(A). Staliborn.........- 
(i) Accidents 
Obstetrical cases admitted for postpartum care 
Obstetrical cases discharged before delivery 
Deaths in the hospital 
i is sen el see 
Under 5 years, but over 1 y ear 
ce te a ik alicia cima cheb te aise kinwmee sem & 
Tuberculosis deaths in hospital 
Newborn under 1 day old 
Stillbirths 


55 
25 
562 
7, 635 
20. 94 
36 
S4 


128. 4 
49. 2 
83. 87 
13. 5 
56% 
544 
51 


~I 
na 


~ 


tv 
©o@ 


as 
a et J] eS 
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Outpatient clinic data 


s 
Average 


Therapeutic Number Number 
clinics individuals | treatments ae 


IE 50200 ~5003+~~-- canada fe 28: 4, 522 6, 781 
DE esitintinnwinewccwaswere 551 | 788 
GEROGE.. .cewencnvspocccecscesseues dese 1, 521 | 3, 342 


6, 593 10, 991 





Preventive Number Average per 
clinics treatments clinic 


hea caiaedasd snicealpnhaisadnaia pinta Qingesicdnipietcod 7 218 31. 
I oh bo ace meenereteeies eng aS 12 | 44 3.6 
Well baby _-_--- j J 15 313 
Immunization ide clnediakoals bokesiwoded : , 21 HAS 

4 72 


59 Re Eneatnecnescens 


Field clinics and public health nurses’ conferences 
WHITERIVER DISTRICT (MRS. LILYAN FURNISS, P. H. N.) 


Well baby and preschool (fourth Thursday of each month at hospital): 
Number of clinics held 
Number attending, fiscal year__- -_--- 
Number attending, first time-_---- - -- 
Number of examinations 
Infants 
Preschool 


Maternal welfare, prenatal and postpartum (third Thursday of each month 
at hospital): 
Number of clinics held 
Prenatals, individuals _ - 
Revisits 
Postpartum___-_- 
Total for fiscal year 


School clinics and conferences 
East Fork Whiteriver | Theodore 
Mission Day 


aa Whiteriver 
Roosevelt Public 


School 





ous 0 30 | 
Conferences... ‘ 23 31 | 
I i ‘ 193 
Number of treatments ‘ 1,030 


Immunizations 


Smallpox vacci- | Diphtheria-per- eee 
nations tussis-tetanus boosters 
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CIBECUE-CEDAR CREEK DISTRICT (MRS. MYRTLE BENTON, P. H. N.) 


Cibecue General Clinic (Mondays and Thursdays, Cibecue Clinic Bldg): 


ahh A) acettatt, dritaladin itn cheatin ine aiennanbibdutts ew 31 
ee a cal ites dalle aan 82 
I as saloon ents on tach bananas 5 247 
Number of treatments... ................ a atowi. i180 
EeGanba etGomeGiiee Bb Mes oe cds cd Ss bi ci dG et Sci See Ck ck wd i8 
UVR s iS aiicbieeds cick oedeex cu eevek ea : 38 
Preschool attending Ist time_.._..........--. 22. --- Lee ; 16 
Prameeh; sevens Sis cates oe Lb ek oc ee 2: 























Diphtheria, 
pertussis, Smallpox 
tetanus 
Sea : = . — —— si lib secon | 
SE a ' ‘ 31 16 
ee catenin pececwauneliite 7 3 
Cibecue Day and Mission Schools = : 20 20 
Cibecue Day and Mission, booster - - siicieaindiniaiiealin ‘ 5s 
Cibecue schools 
Indian Day Mission 
School School 
INL... weebatideinaedtnesedenatne sincere aac 7 2 
Conferences - . . 111 7 
Number of children - - . : . 121 68 
Number of treatments_.. 781 2 
b ALES _ cai ts — oie casein 
Cedar Creek Clinic (held in building at rear of Cedar Creek School): 
I ii a gt certian mintheabahaieea Eee ee L5 
Oe Ch ci a 30 
; | Se SSeS Gee eee Ne nay eee ; : 61 
Well-baby and preschool clinic (at rear of school): 
Well baby — 
and preschool onan ore Total 
clinic 
Number clinics held_.__-..............-.--- otal 5 12 17 
Number attending, fiscal year-_-.-..-_-_-- onan 83 97 180 
Infants: 
Ist visits_. none 2s 2 45 
Revisits.. .. ‘a sede 21 47 | is 
Preschool: 
ist visits... 11 | 7 is 
Revisits__-_. 23 23 46 
Immunizations 
Infant and School rotal 
preschool 
Diphtheria-pertussis-tetanus. __. 27 3 0 
Diphtheria-pertussis-tetanus boosters - oz 18 13 31 
Smallpox. -..-. a aed al 277 16 43 
Cedar Creek School: 
Nurses’ conferences : 15 
Number children aa ve Fe N 30 
Number treatments___- FS Reta oe She glee ceric Bi) Aa) oS 71 


The above figures are far below what would show if dependable transportation 
were available to the public health nurses all the time and the roads were passable 
all the time. Many clinics and conferences were canceled due to impassable roads 
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and to lack of transportation for the nurses. Since January 1954 most of the 
clinics and conferences were possible only by use of borrowed cars and by the 
transportation of nurses by the physician. This resulted in much lost time for the 
physician and the nurses in that each often had to await the other either before 
going into the field or in the field. 


Dental activities 

The dental officer was unable to go into the field until April 1954, due to lack of 
usable portable equipment. Children were transported to the dental clinic at 
Whiteriver. Two months were spent at Bylas and San Carlos inasmuch as the 
dental officer serves both the Fort Apache Agency and the San Carlos Agency. 

It is planned to hold the school dental clinics at the schools as much as possible, 
except where the schools are within easy reach of the Whiteriver clinic at the hos- 
pital. 


The following is a résumé of the total amount of dental work done in fiscal year 
1954: 


. | Number | Number 
Month 4 — patient | treat- 
. visits ments 





July 1953_ -- 
August 1953 
September 1953 __. 
October 1953 
November 1953 
December 1953 
January 1954 
February 1954- -- 
March 1954. _-- 
April 1954____- 
May 1954 

June 1954 





Total. 


1 On annual leave. 


Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis is a serious problem here at most reservations. The figures which 
show known cases are not accurate and do not reflect the actual conditions existing. 
The problem has gained ground here because it has been impossible to do complete 
followup on known cases and their contacts. Public health nurses have not been 
able to get into the homes because of lack of transportation for their home visits 
and conferences. X-rays have been taken in some of the cases but a complete 
survey and adequate followup has been impossible because of lack of X-ray 
technician and the lack of a rapid X-ray unit. One of these units was assigned 
to this agency in the fall of 1953 but never sent here. Inquiries regarding this 
unit have failed to locate it. 

If we are to put the tuberculosis program on its feet, we must start anew and do 
a complete X-ray survey of the entire population of this reservation. Here is 
where the rapid X-ray units save time and money. A complete up-to-date file 
must be started on every person here with a small plate on file for each person 
and a set of large plates on file for the known cases of tuberculosis. It is believed 
that all plates taken by the traveling units should be permanently filed at each 
reservation so that some comparison can be made in doubtful cases picked up from 
time to time. 

The tuberculosis vaccination program started some years ago has added to the 
problem in that we can no longer depend entirely upon tuberculin reactions to 
pick out the probable cases. We have an unknown factor which leaves us with a 
group of reactors which may contain persons who have been vaccinated against 
tuberculosis and failed to gain immunity and who have contracted tuberculosis 
as a disease. Their reaction then will be positive and must be checked by X-ray 
to determine if the reaction is due to vaccination or to actual infection. This fact 
will increase rather than decrease the number of X-rays which must be taken. In 
the figures below it will be seen that some 349 children had tuberculosis vaccine 
in 1949 but that only 143 of this group show a positive test. Until we can X-ray 
this group of 1943 reactors we will not know how many of these are due to the 
vaccination and how many are due to a past or present active infection. 

With the above facts in mind, the following figures are presented for fiscal year 
1954: 
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Number active cases sent to Phoenix Sanatorium .- os 


: wa 6 
Number of active cases in sanatorium from this agency __-. -- i & 
Number of active cases discharged against medical advice. < : 3 
Number of cases discharged as arrested, ete____ a Se a 15 
Number of deaths from tuberculosis (all kinds) ___- ‘ ; 3 
Number of known cases of tuberculosis at large... -- aie " 13 


Actual number of active cases at large probably twice that number or more. 

Tuberculin tests were run on the children of all the schools on the reservation 
under the supervision of Dr. Joseph D. Aronson of the Phipps Institute. Tests 
at Cedar Creek, Cibecue Day School, and Cibecue Mission School were made by 
Dr. J. N. Knox. The results follow: 


(Testing material: Purified protein derivative, PPD] 


se Number Number Percent posi- - 
Race tested reactors tive Not tested 
Indian. - Sequence 910 519 57.0 |) 4 
White_.._- fd. bes ode 38 20 126 | 0) 
Number tested who have had BCG vaccine, 1949___- : — 
Number reactors who have had BCG, 1949_- gts 143 
Positive reactors to infection (no BCG) Indian (519— 143 equal 376) 376 
Corrected probable percent Indian have or have had tuberculosis _ - 41.4 


All positive reactors who have not had BCG vaccine will te checked by chest 
X-ray as soon as they can be gotten in. Some already have been checked and 
some had recent plates before the testing. 

The above figures are broken down below: 


Reactors 


. Total Total Percent 
School reactors tested positive 
Ist test 2d test 

Whiteriver Day be dnl oe eeaed | 65 37 102 203 50.6 
Whiteriver Public aa 9 | 4 13 43 30. 2 
Theodore Roosevelt. --- 127 | 84 211 286 73.3 
East Fork Mission- - -- ; | 67 | 40 107 195 55.5 
White. cenahial 1 | l 2 6 33.3 
Cedar Creek Day -.----- 5 3 s 24 33.3 
Cibecue Day-..--..------ 40 15 55 116 47.7 
Cibecue Mission._............-..-. : 15 10 25 49 51.0 
WHEE GE CWC MIRO) « 0c ccccncccndasces 1 | 17 | 18 32 56. 2 


Recapitulation.—Approximately 41.4 percent of children tested have had or 
now have tuberculosis. 


Enteritis (diarrhea, dysentery, etc.) 

Among the infants and preschool children enteritis is a very important disease. 
It was responsible for the greatest number of deaths in this group during this 
fiscal year. Basically, it is due to a combination of factors among which are poor 
home conditions, unsanitary surroundings, contaminated water supplies, etc. 
Prevention depends on the raising of hygiene and sanitation standards, better 
food and better living conditions in general. Failure to give enough water to 
victims of enteritis increases the deaths. 


Number cases enteritis 


{192 treated; more in homes not listed] 


| 








Month-year | Cases | Deaths Month-year Cases Deaths 
1] 
wy — } Re ~ = — — —_ — 7 — 

100D TUR nis nei esanues 72 | 3 || 1954—January.........--- 26 1 
ROE. 2s senescence. 14 ll February ....---- 5 0 
September.........- 31 3 || March. ........- 0 0 
SE deadistcnsane 3 | 1 |} (heptane 2 0 
November-...---.-- 4 | 0 || _ Soe 6 0 
December. -__--.-.-- 6 | 2 || + RS ee 47 2 

| tl 
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Deaths: 
Under 1 year of age. 
1 to 5 years 


Total 


Death rate in percent of known cases, 11.9. 

Since there were some 9 deaths in the 0—5-year group from unknown causes and 
3 from dehydration and malnutrition, it is probable that the true number of deaths 
from enteritis is at least 30 and the corrected percentage, 15.6. 
Births, total per fiscal year—1954 150 
Born outside of hospital 
Born in the hospital 


Deaths, total per fiscal year—1954 


Deaths outside of hospital _ _- 
Adults 7 aia 
Under 5 but over 1 year__-_. 
RRR Ie IIa icine isin ops 
Stillbirths seinen aint ela 

Deaths in the hospital____---- 
Adults ; hed ‘ 
Under 5 but over 1 year___- 
Under 1 year. 
Newborn under 1 day old__- 
Stillbirths 


Deaths (79), fiscal year 1954, by months and causes 


Causes 


o 
i4 
= 
- 
% 
= 


September 1953 
November 1953 
December 1953 


July 1953 


Au 
February 1954 


January 1954 
Preventable 


April 1954 
June 1954 


May 1954 


March 1954 


Accidental 
Suicide 
Homicide 
Infant 
Other 
Atelectasis (collapse of lung), infant. ---.- 
Circulatory system (heart, cerebral acci- 
dent, arteriosclerosis, etc.) 
Cancer 
Dehydration, infants 
Enteritis, including dystentery: 
Infants 
1-5 years 
Hemorrhage from navel, infant 
Malnutrition, infant 
Penumonia, al] kinds 
Infant. 
Other 4 
Tuberculosis, all kinds 
Stillbirths. 
Other causes (streptococcus throat, in- 
testinal hemorrhage, meningitis): 
Infant 
Other 
Unknown 
Infants _- 
1-5 years 
Over 5 years 


™ to bo to th 


rons 


Total, all causes 
Intants 
1-5 years 
Over 5 years 
Stillbirths 


1 Pneumonia and tuberculosis are doubtfully preventable by long-range measures. 


* The deaths under 5 years of age, including infants, were probably due to enteritis or pneumonia and 
probably all preventable. 


* Including 6 deaths listed as doubtfully preventable. 


ah tintin eh... De be ott Ghee 
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Commentary on deaths, fiscal year 1954 

Under accidental deaths one infant death was due to dropping the child on its 
head at home and the other was due to asphyxia or suffocation which could hav: 
been due to mucous in the throat, collapse of lung, cord about neck, or some other 
incident accompanying birth. The hemorrhage from the navel and the atelec 
tasis listed separately could properly be carried under accidents and al! wer 
preventable if the children had been born in the hospital. Also the dehydratio: 
death listed was preventable as this was a child in its first days of life. 

One of the stillbirths is not listed as preventable as it was due to one of the 
rare accidents in obstetrics, a transverse presentation of a second twin. As it 
was, it was fortunate that this occurred in the hospital as the mother would have 
died in a home delivery. Even in deliveries in hospitals with every surgical 
facility the mortality among mothers is high. 

One accidental death of an adult was preventable as it was the result of riding 
a horse while inebriated. The other death of an adult was due to the collapse of 
a poorly constructed hogan during a heavy rain. 

The death from malnutrition was preventable. The family was not too poor 
to properly feed the child and medical service was available through clinics and 
the hospital if the parents had desired to use it. 

The deaths from enteritis were completely preventable and in some instances 
due to pure neglect after the children became ill, either failure to get proper 
medical aid or failure on the part of the parents to carry out the physician's 
orders. The interference of medicine men, relatives, and neighbors caused many 
mothers to stop proper medication after it had been started or to fail to give the 
infants and children sufficient fluids. It is understood that this is preached 
against by medicine men. Some of these deaths were due to the peculiar toxemia 
which affects some cases of uncontrolled enteritis and which causes a mortality 
of from 50 to 70 percent in spite of everything done for the patient. The cause 
of this is not known. Most cases treated early do not get this toxemia but once 
it appears it continues after the diarrhea has been controlled and results in the 
high mortality. For this reason the earlier we can get hold of a case of enteritis 
the better for the prognosis for life. 

Fortunately there was no mortality from measles or its complications in the 
fiscal year 1954. Some of this may be ascribed to vigorous preventive treatment 
of contacts under 3 years of age and the vigorous preventive treatment given 
cases of measles. Most deaths result from bronchopneumonia with occasional 
deaths from measles themselves, encephalitis, enteritis, and mastoiditis. 

Lack of proper facilities for autopsies and cooperation of the tribal members in 
permitting autopsies makes our list of unknown deaths high. 

The crude death rate is approximately 20.7 per 1,000 population. 

If the preventable deaths are discounted, the death rate from what are usually 
called natural causes would be approximately 7.6 per 1,000. This is not incon- 
sistent with rates throughout the United States. 

The conclusion is self-evident: Concentration on health education and pre- 
ventive measures. 

School examinations 

No school examinations were done during the first part of school year due to 
the fact that only one physician new to the Indian Service was on duty. Present 
senior medical officer reported for duty October 15, 1953. Due to school pro- 
grams, epidemics and lack of field transportation it was found impossible to do 
more than the beginners’ examinations. In the coming school year, examinations 
will be done early so as to avoid cancellations due to school events which preclude 
attendance by children. 


64039—35——12 
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Beginners 


Schools 





| 


Defects . Theodore 
White- | p East Fork | Cibecue | Cibecue Total 


oosevelt 














| river Day | School Mission | Day Mission 

Examined | 38 22 39 15 | 11 | 165 
Enlarged or diseased tonsils.__| 5 3 10 2 | 0 20 
Undescended testes | 3 | 1 13 2 | 1 20 
Pediculosis 8 | 0 2 | 4 1 15 
Otitis media 1 0 3 | 5 | 3 12 
Defective vision 1} 7 0 2 | 1 10 
Conjunctivitis _ - 2 0 4 4 0 10 
Impacted serumen.. 6 1 2 | 0 | 0 9 
Malnutrition .| 0 | 1 2 | 2 2 7 
Enlarged cervical glands } 3 | 0 2) 0 0 5 
Cardiac defects... ...........- 1 0 1} 0} 0 2 
Impetigo eee 0 0 0 2) 0 2 
Defective hearing. pias 0 1 0 | 0 0 1 
Umbilical hernia 1 0 0 0 0 1 
Total defects. __. 31 14 39 23 | & ll 

Congenital hips (all ages in | | 
school) oa ane 11 | 3 3 | 9 | 0 26 
Other crippling defects__..---- | 0 | 0 1 |} l 0 2 


| 
i 


There are some 143 cases of defective vision among the schoolchildren. It was 
impossible to get refractions done on these children. Some provision should be 
made to have these children refracted and spectacles provided for them. This 
could be done by the tribe through its funds, if not through Government agencies. 
It is impracticable to send these to Phoenix Medical Center as the ophthalmologist 
there has not the time for them. 


Crippled children and adult program 

A special clinic for crippled children was held on April 17, 1954, under the direc- 
tion of the area medical director, L. J. Lull, M. D. The orthopod in attendance 
was George A. Williamson, M. D., Phoenix, Ariz. As a result of the clinic some 
14 crippled children are now under treatment. 

Inasmuch as the percentage of congenital dislocated hips among this tribe is the 
largest known medical science, a program of anthropological research as to cause 
and orthopedic surgery for correction is to be vigorously carried on beginning 
July 18, 1954. This will be under the supervision of Dr. Lull, the area medical 
director and the senior medical officer of the Fort Apache Agency. The project 
staff will consist of: 


Dr. Bertram 8. Kraus, physical anthropologist, field coordinator 
Dr. John Schwartzmann, orthopedic consultant, Tucson 

Dr. George Williamson, orthopedic consultant, Phoenix 

Dr. Benson Bloom, clinical internist, Tucson 

Mrs. Bonnie Jones, secretary, Tucson 

Mr. Edward Lavor, technician, Tucson Medical Center 

Mr. James Officer, field assistant, Tucson 

Mr. Charles White, field assistant, Tucson 


They will be assisted by the senior medical officer, the two public health nurses, 
the tribal chairman, Mr. Lester Oliver, the district councilmen, and such other 
health and tribal personnel as may be needed. 

The following is the status of the congenital hip cases to date: 


Number of known cases: 


I 5555 Beis deen el sctaceslad. cs Ma walle aM Lain dict he alah weds wos eke 57 
RS hs oo A at se oe bbnb sila + de cdwunnn ae ete ben 64 

IN ao os soran nas acelin Boks Dude Macs laws minded 121 
Number examined in elinice Ant. 17, 2004. 6... 26 coe nw ce cc cece ne 35 
Pee en en ENS 5 no oo oo eee ome ew ceed eeeck ues 4 
Number discharged, maximum operative be MAI eniscosomldnak tes Ralstdios 5 
RN MIDI RRR nt ce nie khiccemimrge deme 14 


Number known cases not under treatment a a ae 45 
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The project to be started in July 1954, includes clinics with a view to corrective 
treatment and it is hoped that a goodly number, if not all, of the congenital hip 
eases will be under treatment by January 1956. 
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Speciat Report TO THE UNrrep States SENATE BY THE SENATE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE DiFFICULTIES IN RECONSTRUCTING THE 
INDIAN HospiTau IN SELLS, Ariz., WHich Was Dustroyvep By Fire In 1947 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs Glenn L. Emmons, in his statement to the 
Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee at its hearings in Phoenix on April 28, 
1955, pointed out that the poor health conditions that prevail in so many Indian 
communities is one of the deep-rooted factors that contributed to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. A recent survey indicated that of 260 children, 25 percent 
died before they reached the age of 1 year; 40 percent died before they reached 
the age of 6; and 52 percent died before they reached the age of 18, making an 
average of 17 years’ life expectancy in comparison to a life expectancy of 69 years 
for the general public throughout the United States. Dr. Salisbury, director of 
the State Health Department for the State of Arizona, pointed out that infant 
deaths during the first year of life for the Indian population throughout the 
State are 132 per 1,000 live births, whereas the rate for the State of Arizona as 
a whole is approximately 40 per 1,000 live births. He further pointed out that 
pneumonia and tuberculosis were the two most prevalent diseases among the 
Indian people. Dr. Salisbury further stated that the health conditions among the 
Papago Indians in southern Arizona are as serious as on any Indian reservation 
in the United States. 

The seriousness of the health conditions among the Papago Indians has been 
accentuated by the destruction of the Indian hospital at Sells, Ariz., in 1947. 
Although requests have been made to restore the hospital, the position was taken 
that there is a hospital at San Xavier and also one at Tucson, Ariz., which would 
be available to service the Papago Indians. However, because of the difficulty in 
transporting patients who are to be taken from the Papago Reservation to San 
Xavier, Tucson, or even Phoenix, many of the Indian people 0.1 the Papago Reser- 
vation have been unable to receive any medication whatsoever. The distances 
from Sells, the center of the Papago Reservation, to San Xavier is 75 miles; to 
Tucson, 62 miles; and to Phoenix, 125 miles. The total population of the Papago 
Indians is about 8,200 persons living on 3 reservations and they live in 73 
widely scattered villages. The entire area covers 2,855,000 acres. Although there 
are a few Papago families whose sources of income are cattle sales and skilled and 
semiskilled trades and who thereby enjoy a fair income, the much larger group of 
Papago families maintain a very precarious livelihood from subsistence farming, 
small cattle holdings, and seasonal off-the-reservation labor. Most of this group 
consists of uneducated, non-English-speaking people whose incomes range from a 
bare subsistence level downward. 

Because of their inability to use the hospitals at Tucson, San Xavier, and 
Phoenix, the Papago Indians have continuously urged the erection of a new 
Indian hospital at Sells, Ariz. Recently, Dr. Fee from the Budget Bureau office 
in Washington visited the Papago Reservation pertaining to an Indian hospital. 
Quoting from the testimony of Mr. Mark Manuel, the chairman of the tribal 
council, at page 492 it states: ‘‘He [Dr. Fee] asked us about a hospital in Sells. 
He pointed out that there are 2 places where they want to build a hospital, 1 
in Tucson, which he was very much in favor of building out there, and I told him 
that it was all right, but I would like very much to have it built in Sells, because 
this is the center of the reservation, and also the villages surrounding the district, 
this is the headquarters of the Papago Council. 

“‘So I pointed out this, and I pointed this out to you, that there is a hospital at 
San Xavier, and also one in Tucson, there is a county hospital there, which some 
of our Papago people go to. I also point out this, that our hospital in Sells was 
destroyed by fire in 1947, and ever since we have tried to ask for a hospital to be 
built in Sells, because of the difficulty in transporting patients who are to be taken 
from here to San Xavier, or to Tucson, or even to Phoenix.” 

It was further pointed out that the Public Health Service and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs had been collaborating in attempting to get an appropriation for 
the hospital at Sells. However, it has been learned that it will not be included 
in the 1956 budget because they were unable to complete the study at the Bureau 
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of the Budget level. The amount of money needed for the hospital is estimated 
at $2 million. It is also estimated that it would take a year and probably longer 
before the hospital can be completed after construction begins, which means that 
in the meantime the Papago Indians who reed hospitalization and medication 
will keep suffering for the next three of four years, as they have suffered since 1947, 
without the services of an Indian hospital at Sells, Ariz. It is unbelievable in 
this day of wonder drugs and modern hospital and medication facilities that the 
Indian people should suffer the terrifically high death rate that they do, especially 
amorg the infants, which is not only the concern of the Senate Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee but the concern of every Senator and every Congressman 
in the United States. The Congress has the power to appropriate $2 million for 
the restoration of the Indian hospital at Sells, Ariz., for the use of the Papago 
Indians and not wait until 1957, or 1958, or 1959, or 1960 and thereby deprive 
these people whose death rate is one of the highest in the Nation of the proper 
hospital and medical facilities that, as citizens of the United States, they are 
entitled to. 


APPENDIX 28 


Papaco INDIAN AGENCY, SELLS, ARIZ. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
Reservation administration 
Four employees: Reservation principal, educational field agent, clerk-stenog- 
rapher, and truckdriver. 


Schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


| eae 
Number of Total Other em-, 
teachers ! | enrollment! ployees 


Name | Grades Buses 


9 | 200 
135 
30 | 


Sells consolidated __.- ..--------} Beginners to 9_--.-. 
Santa Rosa Boarding and Day_...-...| Beginners to 8_-. 
Santa Rosa Ranch Day-.---_-- _...| Beginners to 6... -| 


60 | 


SS ee -.-| Beginners to 6-----| 
| 55 


Kerwo Day ------- eae Beginners to 8__- 


2 vy 
5 
1 | 
Vaya Chin Day---. Beginners to 8_____| 3 90 | 
2 . 
2 


Total_. / ee a ' 22 | 
Total enrollment in all types of schools, | 
2,090. 





1 Includes principals. 
2 Includes 3 public-schoo] employees. 


School, San Solano Mission (Catholic) 


Number of Total Other em- 
teachers | enrollment | ployees | 





Grade Buses 


TRGB so. once sksnas ce ts- deeshne sh] eee one : 120 
Cowlic......-.-- arts Beginners to 6._- : 55 
Pisinemo thaderteeenys — ys =" 2 | 60 | 
San Xavier oT aenad aes ie ae Q 40 | 
San Miguel 40 | 
Covered Wells. - 60 | 





Total. _-- Pike ple ar apiece oe dite ccna ain a 
' | 








Above figures based on attendance reports sent to reservation school office. 
Following items in approximate figures: 
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Off-reservation school enrollment 


ry PS a ici aiberminieemiins 305 
ee ee es ee wmeewboseucesee 150 
a ee ee ee eet : - 57! 
ee GE I obec re ee ee eR teat ' ; 70 
WICRIOIEE Ree eee ie eee nn cue wdiimlawe de dabenw= a 10 
Sy a umemedamaen a 10 
Cones GE NS 8s Sk 2h IE ban oo hoe ccteeécecccesdcecccccce 25 

SOU oc sc cain ti ate cee a ee ee —.« ane 

Vehicle operation, Government schools 

Wes 3 5 oe Ca | ee a ee Or ae ie eee aS ae 14 
Other vehicles (cars, pickups) -__._----- AF RRR RES Oe Ee 14 

\ | Se —e ' 28 
Bus miles, annual_____- : 3 _... 136, 000 
Other vehicle-miles, annual ee i 115, 000 
Total gasoline, annual___ : eink gallons 240, 000 
Total oil, annual__ : socan Quarts 1, 600 
Miles driven to supply food for 75,000 lunches - - ; 15, 000 


Schools, with the exception of Sells Consolidated, are located the following 
distances from the agency hearquarters: 


Miles 
Santa Rosa boarding and day as 38 
Santa Rosa Ranch day ieee : 25 
Vaya Chin day ; Alba 59 
Kerwo day . c : ; 75 
Chuichu day__- peter iste i 76 


Progress toward conversion to public schools 

Sells Consolidated School operated cooperatively by Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and Indian Oasis School District No. 40 of Pima County. Ninth grade accredited 
by State Department of Education. 

State adopted text books and curriculum used in all schools. 

Distance from existing school districts slows conversion. More education of 
both Indians and non-Indians needed on acceptance of responsibility. 

Qualifications of bureau teachers: Seven (including reservation principal) hold 
master’s degrees. Thirteen hold bachelor’s degrees. Of the 13, 3 are nearing 
completion of master’s requirements. Five of the seven holding master’s degrees 
have done work beyond the degree. Two have passed their qualifying examina- 
tions for doctorate in education. 

Eleven teachers have Arizona State teaching certificates. Remaining teachers 
can qualify by filing transcripts and applications. 


JUVENILE COURT CASES 


Tribal Court 


Number 


Charge of axvente Dispositions 
Intoxication - 4 34. Released to: parents, 7; school, 18; priest, 3 
Vandalism (wrecked auto) ---- 5 | Released to parents, 5. 
Theft_- 5 | Warned; returned to school. 


Assault and battery 1 | 90 days probation 

Possession of liquor-.- 4 | 30 to 60 days probation. 

Reckless driving (no license) __-.-- 2 Warned; released to parents. 

Possession of Weapons 4 | Released to: parents, 1; Federal officers, 1; school, 2. 


Total arrests in 2 years : 55 
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Out-of-wedlock births 





Date Sex of child Mother’s age 


1953-54 ! 


San Xavier Hospital 27,1953 | Female__....____| 
Do ie. ; : ; 11,1953 | Male 
Do Kitlled ‘i 2, 1953 | 
OR ie iis cao * = . 14, 1958 
ania ‘ acl ae eel : 20, 1953 
Do ond 22, 1953 |. 
Do cede 3, 1953 | 
I iessenesiinesarasetuldtctiamclbinisteiaetia dieaeitinan iiseoahicaia . 15, 1953 | 
Do = 3, 1953 
| Sw: 3 20, 1983 | 
ke meet at 14, 1953 
Do vcciptartalbieniiath iat tcnintectiiiachictme+okaaeal 
SII Titisitsnncn’ ons g.nnnrgocaepeacetencoaineakiauncentiweoaaieeinds : | 25, 1953 


Female____- 


j 


San Xavier Hospitai.._-_. widobanntivgne 29, 1954 
Do.... iter Nitta nee ae ae 27, 1954 | 
Do... abe ion 14, 1954 |__.. 
Do woe : . 23,1954 | 
Do___. : ameel . 24, 1954 
Do._-. seaanmeinbadaidath aman elgegpenediak . 26, 1954 |_.... 
es cae ead se ie lates | 6, 1954 | 
Do.... ee 04 6uBbiln «title odbidee bottom | . 819% 

21, 1955 |..... 
17, 1955 | 





! Total. 13 out-of-wedlock births (3 mothers juveniles). 
? Total, 10 out-of-wedlock births (3 mothers juveniles). 
6 cases of juvenile mothers in 2 years. 


STUDY OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, PIMA COUNTY PROBATION DEPARTMENT 
Juvenile court cases 
Mexicar cases___ id 


Indian cases (Papago cases, estimated, 27) 
Girls’ cases (Papago) 


The largest number of cases: Drinking and fighting. 

Next major number: Truancy (no evasion, truthful acknowledgement). 

Next major number: Stealing, usually when drunk (petty stealing). 

Girl’s problems were: The largest number of cases, truancy; second largest 
number of cases, petty stealing (shoplifting, forgery case). 


Federal court cases 


LAW AND ORDER 


Criminal cases, juveniles 





Segoe | Total arrests Juveniles 


2. Assault and battery 
3 | Intoxication 
| Disorderly conduct 
6 | Theft 
12 | Sex offenses 
13 | Failure to support 
14 | Possession of weapons. --_-_._.-.--- ; 
15 | Possession of liquor 
16 | Reckless driving 
17 | Vandalism eine abseabenailiied 
18 | Driving while liquor in possession or under the influence of liquor-- 
19 | Contributing to delinquency of minor 
22 | Contempt of court 





su8Se 


a 
ornoco*l 


and 
Gl comnanneoccucke 


~I 
n 
= 
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Adult court cases and dispositions 











Sec.No.| Charge and number of arrests Disposition No. of cases 





1 | Assault and battery (8) .......... Fined $90 or 90 days 
Fined $45 or 45 days ‘ 
Fined $30 or 30 days....... 
Escaped ‘ 
2 | Intoxication (567)................ Fine of $10 or 10 days 
Fine of $15 or 15 days 
| Fine of $30 or 30 days_.....-. 
| Released to Armed Forces._._. 
Suspended sentence - ‘ 
Released to medical officer. . .... 
Dismissed—lack of evidence... 
3 | Disorderly conduct (22)..........| Fined $30 or 30 days aehcoslnd 
Fined $15 or 15 days............- 

Fined $10 or 10 days__. a 
Oe TI aii acme .-| Fined $30 or 30 days__. alee 
Warned to restore property - - - ..-. 
5 | Sex offenses (Illicit cohabitation, | Fined $30 or 30 days 

attempt at rape) (16). Fined $90 or 90 days... 
No conviction. : 
Financial settlement fixed _. 
Fined $90 or 90 days._. i 
Fined $45 or 45 days___-_- 
Fined $30 or 30 days._-. 
Sentence suspended . - . 


sée- 4 


— 


Ch Ow ~~ hh & IW ee oD ee oe 


6 | Support cases (9). ........--..-..-.. 


Placed on probation....... 
7 | Possession of liquor and/or in- | Fined $70 or 70 days............... 
toxicated (46). Fined $90 or 90 days..............- 
eee Senet Oe SnEe-——------=-~° tb , 
Fined $120 or 120 days... 3 
Fined $45 or 45 days. 33 
Intoxication, escape and liquor _—_ $100 plus yo “days plus $13 prope rty I 
violation, injury to public damage. | 
property (2). Fined $75 or 75 days in jail ? 
8 | Driving while in possession of or | Fines ranging from $90 or 90 days to $162 or 162 2) 
under influence of liquor (59). days. 
—— ranging from $45 or 45 days to $90 or 90 a7 
aays. 
Reckless driving (1) Fine—$15 or 15 days ! 
License suspended in addition | License suspended and $200 court cost l 
(4). 
9 | Contributing to delinquency of 
minor (4): 
Permitting child to drive car.| Warned and released_. hE i 
Permitting child to truant |__._. eee 3 
from school. 
10 | Contempt of court (5)-....-.._- Fined $15 or 15 days_.. ; 3 
Warned and released_. 2 





Total number of arrests, 749. | 
| 


EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY COMMISSION OF ARIZONA, 
Arizona STaTE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Tucson, Ariz., April 18, 1956. 
Mr. AtperT Hawley, 
Superintendent, Papago Indian Agency, 
Sells, Ariz. 
Dear Mk. Hawtey: Enclosed is information regarding the Papago placement 
program of the Tucson office of the Arizona State Employment Service. 
I trust the information will be useful in the preparation of your presentation to 
the Senate subcommittee. 
If you need any additional information, please let us know and we will be happy 
to furnish any further information you may desire. 
Very truly yours, 
Avoust Wieven, Manager. 


I. PAPAGO PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


In January 1952, the Tucson local office of the ASES began a special program 
to make available to the people living on the Papago Indian Reservation all of 
the services provided by the Arizona State employment service. Among the 
services included are registration for work, counseling and testing, promotional 
development of local job opportunities, and selection and referral to job openings. 
The Papago placement representative also represents the unemployment com- 
pensation division in assisting applicants to file claims for unemployment com- 
pensation on the reservation. 
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II. ITINERANT SERVICE 


The ASES services are provided to the Papago Reservation by itinerant trips 
through the reservation. These trips are made twice per month, usually the 
first and third weeks of each month. Eleven villages are contacted on each itin- 
erant trip. At least 1 village in each-of the 9 districts of the reservation is 
contacted, and in 2 districts, 2 villages are contacted by the ASES representative. 
The villages contacted were selected by representatives of the Papago Indian 
Agency, Papago Council, and ASES, as population centers and also as being con- 
venient to be reached by people living in other parts of the district. At each 
village, in cooperation with the Papago Council and Papago Agency, a resident 
contact person was selected, a person acquainted with the people and familiar 
with their wants and needs. 

The villages contacted are: Santa Rosa Ranch (Schuck), Sells, Covered Wells 
(Quijotoa), Santa Rosa (GuAchi), Anegam, Vaya Chin, Kerwo (GuVu), Tracy’s 
(Wahakhotronk), Pisinimo, Topawa, and San Miguel. 

A copy of the schedule for April, May, and June 1955 is attached (exhibit I). 

In addition to the regularly scheduled itinerant trips through the reservation, 
special trips are made as required to recruit workers or in special cases to provide 
transportation to bring qualified applicants to fill specific job openings, provided 
they have no transportation of their own. These special trips are usually 
conducted during the periods of peak needs for farm labor. 


Ill, RESULTS 


During the first 6 months the special program for the Papago Reservation was 
in operation, January through June 1952, 56 applications were taken on the reser- 
vation, 36 nonagricultural, and 77 agricultural placements were made. In July 
1952 the ASES local office started keeping statistics on services provided Indians 
in the local office and were combined with the services performed on the reserva- 
tion for reporting purposes. From July 1952 through December 1954, 537 new 
applications were taken, 78 applicants received counseling, 26 applicants had either 
aptitude or proficiency tests administered to them, 1,440 nonagricultural and 186 
agricultural placements were made. Of these totals, approximately 191 new ap- 
plications, 43 counseling interviews, 23 tests, 122 nonagricultural and 144 agricul- 
tural placements were made on the Papago Reservation. 

ASES services provided in the local office were for the benefit of Papagos coming 
into Tucson from the Papago Reservation and in the Tucson area. Most of the 
nonagricultural placements were as domestic or casual labor in jobs of short dura- 
tion. (See exhibits II, III, and IV.) 


IV. PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITY 


When the Papago placement representative is not on itinerant service on the 
reservation, he spends a great amount of time in attempting to develop jobs for 
Papago applicants and promoting job opportunities for them. This is done either 
by personal visits to employers or contacting them by telephone. During the 
3-year period from January 1952 to December 1954, a total of 147 employer visits 
and 23 telephone calls were made to employers in an attempt to develop jobs and 
employment opportunities for Papagos. 

(The decrease in agricultural placements during 1954 from that of the previous 
2 years was caused by the tight restrictions on cotton acreage. And with further 
cutbacks in cotton acreage for 1955, farm placements will continue to diminish. 
Another factor causing a decrease in farm placement activity is the increased use 
of mechanical cotton pickers. In 1952, 52 percent of Pima County’s cotton was 
machine picked, in 1953, 65 percent, and in 1954, 55 percent was harvested by 
machine pickers.) 
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The schedule of visits on the Papago Reservation by Arizona State Employment 
Service Representative 


TUCSON TO AJO—TUESDAY 
—enanain 


Location Time Contact person 

Santa Rosa Ranch School. -. 9 to 9:15 a. m.. School bus driver 
Sells 

Tribal council office... ..-- ‘ ‘ 10 to 11:15 a, m Council personnel 

Agency office ; 10 to 11:15 a, m_. P. Ingram. 
Covered Wells-Covered Wells Trading Post- 12 m, to 12:15 p. m_. Mr. ——. 
Santa Rosa School... -.. jade 1:15 to 1:30 p, m School principal (Mr. Har- 

| ris). 
Anegram -. Shae -| 140 to 2p. m_... Juan Chiago 
Vaya Chin School. __. Sane 3 to 3:30 p. m Joe Lopez. 
Ajo 5p. m 
AJO TO TUCSON—THURSDAY 
Kerwo School... ...--. 2 9 to 9:30 a. m . School principal (Mr. Tur 
ner). 

Tracy’s Trading Post a 10:15 to 10:30 a. m_.. Mrs. Richmond 
Pisinemo-Pisinemo store 11:30 to 11:45 a. m_. Mrs. Quake 
Covered Wells-Covered Wells Trading Post... 12:30 p. m_.... Mr. Quake. 
Sells___ ; | 1:30 p.m Mr. Ingram. 
Topewa, post office __ | 2:15 to 2:30 p. m Father Regis or Swansor 
San Miguel, abandoned church ..| 3 to 3:30 p. m__-. Sam Cachora 
Tuscon. _- ‘ ‘ | 6:30 p. m_. 


Dates.—Tucson to Ajo: April 5 and 19, April 3 and 17, June 7 and 21; Ajo to 
Tucson: April 7 and 21, May 5 and 19, June 9 and 23. 





JANUARY 4, 1955 
To: August Wieden. 
From: Stanley Winton. 
Subject: Papago project, 1954. 


I. Introduction 


The following is a report of the activities and results of the Papago placement 
program during the calendar vear of 1954. 
II. Active file 

On January 1, 1954, the Papago itinerant file contained 12 active applications. 
As of December 26, 1954, there were 11 applications in the active itinerant file, 
including 6 veterans. Six have agricultural classifications, two have skilled clas- 
sifications, and three semiskilled classifications. 


III. Reception contacts 


A total of 492 reception contacts were recorded during the course of regular 
itinerant service on the reservation during the vear. 


IV. New applications and subsequent application interviews 
(a) New applications.—Thirty-eight new applications were taken on the reser- 
vation during 1954. Of these 9 were veterans and 8 females. 
(b) Subsequent application interviews.—During this period 19 subsequent appli- 
‘ation interviews were made. 


V. Counseling and testing 


(a) Counseling.—There were no counseling interviews made on the reservation 
during the year. 

(b) Testing —One proficiency test was administered on the reservation. In 
addition, 5 Papago students in Ajo and 11 students at the Tucson Indian Training 
School-were given the general aptitude test battery. 


VI. Placements 


Placement activity for the year is as follows: Forty-eight applicants from the 
reservation were placed, 34 in agricultural work and 14 in nonagricultural occu- 
pations. 
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VII. Field visits and promotional telephone calls 


(a) Field visits.—During the year a total of 67 employer visits were made for 
the purpose of promoting employment opportunities for Papagos. Fifty-three of 
the visits were to nonagricultural employers and 14 to agricultural employers. 

(b) Promotional telephone calls —Four promotional telephone calls were made 
for promoting Papago employment. Two to nonagricultural and two to agricul- 
tural employers. 


VIII. Cooperation with other agencies 

(a) Papago Indian Agency.—1. The Papago Indian Agency, through the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs relocation program, has been able to give financial assistance to 
applicants wanting to move permanently to California. 

2. Applicants seeking information concerning the relocation program or want- 
ing to relocate are referred to the agency relocation officer in Sells. 

3. Applicants, seeking work in the local area, who contact the agency reloca- 
tion officer are referred to the local office of the Arizona State Employment Serv- 
ice or are directed to meet the ASES Papago placement representative at the 
nearest scheduled itinerant point. 

4. The agency relocation officer has provided transportation for applicants, with 
no transportation of their own, referred to jobs in the Tucson or Ajo areas by the 
ASES Papago placement representative. 

(6) The Papago Council.—The Papago Council, through its chairman and other 
officers, has shown great interest in our program to help its people. Council offi- 
cers have directed interested people to contact the ASES representative at the 
nearest itinerant point. 

(c) Other agencies.—Mr. Harper Stewart, field representative, Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship, has given great help to the Papago placement representative in the way 
of advice and information regarding possible apprenticeships. 


IX. Miscellaneous 


(a) Itinerant travel—Twenty-four regularly scheduled intinerant trips were 
made to all but 1 of the 11 itinerant points of the reservation. The village of 
San Miguel was not visited the second trip in May and the second trip in July 
because heavy rains made the road impassable. In addition, Mr. Cowley, farm- 
placement representative, made two special trips to Sells to transport applicants 
to farm jobs. Also one special trip was made to Ajo. The State-owned truck 
was used for all travel on the reservation. 

A total of 11,084 miles was driven on the reservation in the State truck. 


JANUARY 13, 1954. 
To: August Wieden. 
From: Stanley Winton. 
Subject: Papago project, 1953. 
I. Introduction 


The following is a report of the activities and results of the Papago placement 
program during the calender year of 1953. 


II. Active file 


On January 1, 1953, the Papago itinerant file contained six active applications. 
As of December 26, 1953, there were 12 applicaions in the active itinerant file. 
Six of the applicants were veterans and 1 female. Their classification breakdown 
is: Domestic, 1; entry, 2; agricultural, 4; skilled, 1; semiskilled, 2; and unskilled, 2. 
III. Reception contacts 

A total of 523 reception contacts were recorded in the course of regular itinerant 
service on the reservation during the year. 

IV. New applications and subsequent application interviews 


(a) New applications.—Eighty new applications were taken on the reservation 
during 1953. Of these, 31 were veterans and 11 were females. 

(b) Subsequent application interviews.—During this period 23 subsequent appli- 
cation interviews were made, including 9 veterans and 2 females. 


V. Counseling and testing 


(a) Counseling.—There were 11 counseling interviews on the reservation during 
the year. Seven of these were initial counseling and four were repeat interviews. 
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(b) Testing.—The general aptitude test battery was given to three applicants, 
all veterans. Three proficiency tests were given to female applicants. 

All testing was done in the local office, the applicants coming in on their own or 
were brought in by the agency placement officer. Arrangements were made to 
test 2 other applicants, 1 GATB and 1 specific aptitude test, however, the appli- 
cants failed to report. 


VI. Placements 


The placement activity for the year is as follows: Fifty applicants from the 
itinerant file were placed, 27 in agricultural work, and 23 in nonagricultural 
occupations. 

During the first 6 months of the year, the greatest placement activity was in 
recruiting and placing tractor operators, irrigators, and cotton choppers in 
agriculture. It was anticipated that during the last 6 months of the year, the 
greatest activity would be in the mining industry, especially at Phelps-Dodge in 
Ajo. However, this vear there were few job openings at Phelps-Dodge after their 
shutdown period, in contract to previous years when Phelps-Dodge would hire 
all available qualified applicants. 


VII. Field visits and promotional telephone calls 


(a) Field visits —During the year a total of 58 employer visits were made for 
the purpose of promoting employment opportunities for Papagos, Thirty-seven 
of the visits were to nonagricultural employers and 21 to agricultural employers. 

(b) Promotional telephone calls.—-A total of 12 promotional telephone calls were 
made during the vear for Papagos. All but one of the calls were to nonagricultural 
employers. 


VIII. Cooperation with other agencies 


(a) Papago Indian Agency.—The agency through the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
relocation program has been giving financial assistance for transportation and 
subsistence to applicants wishing to move permanently to Chicago or to California. 
Applicants contacting the ASES representative seeking information or wishing to 
relocate are referred to the agency placement officer in Sells. 

Applicants seeking work in the local area who contact the agency placement 
officer are referred to the local office of the ASES or are directed to meet the 
ASES Papago placement representative at the nearest scheduled itinerant point. 

The agency placement officer has brought in to Tucson applicants who have 
been referred to jobs by the ASES Papago placement representative but who have 
no transportation of their own. He also provided transportation to applicants 
to be tested. 

(b) The Papago Council_— The Papago Council, through its chairman, has shown 
great interest in our program to help its people. The council has referred inter- 
ested persons to contact the ASES representative at the nearest itinerant point. 

(c) Other agencies — Mr. Harper Stewart, field representative, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, has given much help, information, and advice to the Papago 
placement representative in the matter of possible apprenticeships. 


IX. Miscellaneous 


(a) Itinerant travel.— Twenty-four regularly scheduled itinerant trips were made 
to the 11 itinerant points on the reservation. In addition, 7 special trips were 
made to the reservation: 2 of the trips were made for the purpose of recruiting 
agricultural workers and 5 were made to bring workers who were without their 
own transportation to the employers’ farm or camp. The State-owned truck 
was used for all travel on the reservation except one regular itinerant trip, when 
a privately owned vehicle was used, the State truck being out of commission. 

A total of 11,405 miles was driven on the reservation in the State truck and 
439 miles in a privately owned car, making a total of 11,844 miles driven on the 
reservation. 





JANUARY 31, 1953. 
To: August Wieden. 
From: 8. F. Winton. 
Subject: Papago project, 1952. 

On December 31 the Papago Indian active file contained a total of 6 appli- 
cations: 1 veteran, 3 nonveterans, 2 females. Of the 6 applications, 3 were 
classified for agricultural work, 2 were semiskilled labor, and 1 unskilled labor. 

There were 220 reception contacts on the reservation for the first 6 months 
of 1952, During July, August, and September, approximately 62 reception con- 
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tacts were made, the exact number is not known as the records were combined 
with those of the local office activities. During the last 3 months of 1952 a total 
of 73 reception contacts were made on the reservation. Thus, for the 9 months 
that contacts on the reservation were kept separate, a total of 293 were made, 
and for the entire year, there were approximately 355 reception contacts made 
on the Papago Indian Reservation. 

A total of 73 new applications were taken during the year of 1952. There 
were 27 veterans, 39 nonveterans, and 7 females. Two applicants were given 
clerical classifications, 6 domestic service, 30 agricultural, 3 skilled labor, 11 
semiskilled, and 21 unskilled labor. 

During the first 6 months, the records of placements of Papagos on the reser- 
vation were kept separate, during the last 6 months, placements records of the 
reservation Indians were combined with the Indian activity of the local office. 
From January through June, 36 permanent nonagricultural placements were 
made and 77 permanent agricultural placements of reservation Indians. During 
the last 6 months of 1952 the combined activities had a total of 327 nonagricultural 
placements, 42 of which were of a permanent nature, and 11 agricultural place- 
ments. 

For the year, a total of 363 nonagricultural placements were made, 78 being 
permanent, and a total of 88 agricultural placements were made. A grand total 
of 451 placements were made including 166 placements that were considered 
permanent. 

For 1953, reservation placements will be kept separate. 

Information received from the placement officer of the Papago Indian Agency 
in his monthly placement reports shows a total of 191 nonagricultural place- 
ments and 28 agricultural placements, all of a permanent nature. The total 
of 219 placements are from information received from the Employment Service. 
The report shows that the placement officer actively participated in 139 of the 
placements. 

A total of 24 itinerant trips were made to the reservation, and in addition, a 
number of the more isolated villages were contacted during a survey in September. 

The State-owned truck was used exclusively for transportation on the reserva- 
tion and was driven a total of 11,179 miles on those itinerant trips. 


To: Albert M. Hawley, Superintendent. 
From: Therman C. Ingram, Agency Relocation Officer. 
Subject: Review of relocation activities, fiscal year 1952 to present. 

The Papago development program, May 1949, was submitted to the Secretary 
of the Interior by the Papago Tribal Council in connection with economical and 
social development of the tribe and the discharge of Federal Government obliga- 
tions to the Papago Indians of Arizona. The objectives of the program were to 
establish an estimated 7,550 Papago Indian people on an economical level com- 
parable to a rural population of southern Arizona. 

It is estimated the present population is 7,550 people. A large portion of 
Papago people, between 3,500 and 4,000, obtain employment in the cottonfields 
during the season. A family will leave their village and remain in the cottonfields 
from 3 to 7 months of each year. The majority of the remaining people on the 
reservation stay here the year around. These consist of the aged, widows, orphans, 
welfare cases, or cattle raising and small irrigation farmers. A very small percent 
work at the agency and installations throughout the reservation. 

The Papago development program was used as a basis to cope with the acute 
situation and immediate efforts were made to accelerate the development of 
available resources. But these resources after full development will only support 
approximately 400 of the 1,200 family units, which means that not less than 800 
family units together with the normal increase in population must be perma- 
nently located off the reservation. Of these 800, they should be in 2 categories: 

1. One third, or 400 family units are to be absorbed in surrounding com- 
munities, such as in agriculture, mining, and urban areas throughout Arizona. 

2. The other one third or estimated 400 family units plus 1,500 younger surplus 
people that will reach employment age within the next 10 years, will be given out 
of State permanent relocation opportunities. 


Aims and objectives of relocation 


The recent trend of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is to develop a program of off 
reservation relocation. 
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Purpose.—The purpose of the relocation program is to facilitate the voluntary 
placement of Indians who are unemployed or who are underemployed, in appro- 
priate year around employment, to encourage and assist their voluntary move- 
ment to areas such employment can be secured, and to assist in their adjustment 
in communities to which they go. In all cases, the Papago people are relocated 
out of the State of Arizona. 

Objectives.—The objectives are to assist Indians to become self-supporting on a 
standard of living compatible with decency and health and to become a part of 
the normal social and economic life of the Nation. 

Within the last 3 years, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has employed a full time 
relocation officer on the Papago Reservation, with the office at the agency head 
quarters at Sells, Ariz. The relocation officer is charged mainly with the duties 
of assisting people who desire to relocate in large metropolitan centers of the 
United States. At present. we have field officers in Los Angeles and Oakland 
Calif.; Denver, Colo.; and Chicago, Ill. The relocation office provides, in qualified 
cases, transportation, assistance for the applicant and his family, and also 
supervise and temporarily assist the family in the place where they are relocated 
The relocation is not just a job in a distant city, but much more involved. The 
applicant and his family leave the reservation on a permanent basis. 

Our relocatees come in two principal categories. The skilled, which have 
learned a trade through Bureau trade schools, public schools, or Armed Forces 
training, etc. Relocatees of this caliber make up about 10 percent. The other 90 
percent have no particular outstanding hiring requirements, other than physical 
stamina and the willingness to work. 

Through relocation, a family unit that meets the requirements and can adapt 
themselves to a new life, are furnished financial assistance if they are not able to 
make the expensive move on their own. The following is a sample and estimat« 
on a family unit, and how the money is used: 

1. Transportation from the reservation to point of relocation. 

2. Subsistence en route. 

3. Shipment of household goods. 

1. Subsistence of $30 per week up to 4 weeks or until first full paycheck 
has been received from new job. 

5. Subsistence of $10 per week, not to exceed 4 weeks, for all members of 
the family. 

The family leaves the reservation as a unit in most all cases A sample of a 
family unit of four, total expenses will be something like the following 


1. Transportation to destination (usually by bus or train) - -- S40 

2: Babeletenice On Trewute foi 2s Seek Sek Lat se 16 
3. Subsistence at destination: 

(a) Head of household a bik 120 

(b) Dependents : poeweks pee ae ates . SO 

Total expenditures furnished by the program 256 


Asa rule, they have little or no furniture to move. If they do have, it is shipped 
by the program 

The following data was taken from the agency files, on persons relocated fron 
the time the relocation program. was first introduced on the Papago Reservation 


Fiscal vear 1952: Total persons relocated 22 


Six families, totaling 22 persons, all going to the Los Angeles and 
Chicago areas. The program was introduced late in this year which 
accounts for the small amount of people leaving the reservation. 


Fiscal vear 1953: Total persons relocated - 35 


Twelve family units make up this number of relocatees for the fiscal 
vear 1953. These people were relocated in Los Angeles, Calif. and 
Chicago, Il. 


Fiscal vear 1954: Total persons relocated re. 
Farily units (15) 57 
Singles 16 


Relocated without sult sistence 
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Fiscal year 1955: Total persons relocated to date_..__................. 124 


Thus far this year a total of 124 people have taken relocation. 
There will be another 8 to 10 family units that will go before the end 
of this fiscal year—10 people, all singles, were self-financed during this 
fiscal year. 


Family units (33) 
Singles____- ‘> 
Singles without financial assistance______.__._..-...-------.-- 10 


It is yet too early to judge the results of relocation of the Papago people in the 
large metropolitan centers of the United States. However, in a recent survey of 
all Indian people on a national scale, the Papago Indian led all other tribes where 
the relocation program is in effect on a percentage basis, as having the lowest 
number of returnees. It is obvious to the agency that the Papagos in most cases 
can adjust themselves in a short time to an environment that is altogether different 
than what he has been accustomed to. 

When the relocation program was first introduced on the Papago Reservation, 
there were only 22 people relocated. This was chiefly because half of the fiscal 
year had already elapsed and only $2,000 was programed for financial assistance 
to relocatees. The second and third year, 1953 and 1954, there were also small 
amounts granted to the relocation budget, but was some larger than the previous 
year. However, this fiscal year 1955 to date, we received considerable more 
money for relocation than any other year. Our budget was increased to $8,700 
for financial assistance for relocation. Next year we are expecting even more. 
This will be necessary because more people are learning about the program and 
are realizing opportunities and services never before offered to them. If adequate 
money is made available, the Papago people will be in a better position to help 
themselves become better American citizens. 

Beginning 1952 to date, 283 people relocated; cost of relocating a family of 4, 
approximately $250. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
PHoENIx AREA OFFICE, 
Phoenix, Ariz., May 13, 1955. 
Hon. WiLuiAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator LANGER: We are submitting herewith the information you 
requested when you conducted the hearing on juvenile delinquency here in 
Phoenix last April 28 and 29. The attached copy of a letter from our Pima area 
field office indicates that wells for domestic water should be drilled to a depth of 
about 450 feet if good quality domest'c water is desired. The water table in the 
Pima jurisdiction is considerably less than 450 feet but the salt content is so high 
that it is unfit for domestic use. 

The following is the data you requested on electric power systems located on 
Indian reservations in Arizona: 
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Agency Location Source 
Ja setinabiceaptt i tala Rati a tinea italia 
Phoenix Medical Center_| Phoenix, Ariz ae Commercial power from Arizona Publie Service Co 
Phoenix school. .........|.....do_.... : BIA owns distribution system. Commercial power 


purchased from Arizona Public Service Co. This 

| company, it is believed, will soon purchase the out 

side plant. 

Colorado River-_.......- | Parker, Ariz..........| The Colorado River Irrigation Project Power System 

ey energy from the Bureau of Reclamation 

or transmission, distribution and sale 

Fort Apache____. .| Whiteriver, Ariz......| This agency’s electric distribution system was recently 
| sold to the Navopache Electric Cooperative, an REA 

cooperative located at Lakeside, Ariz 

PUNE aco onc ccnteccacdy > Me asanase BIA owns distribution system and some standby 

generation. The Tri-County Electric Cooperative 

(REA) has approximately 65 miles of line between 

Tucson and Sells which feeds the Papago distribu 

tion. 

San Carlos. .............| San Carlos, Ariz... Owned and operated by the San Carlos Indian irriga- 

tion project. 
Valentine and Peach | Mohave County REA Cooperative, Kingman, Ariz., 


Truxton Canon..... 





Springs, Ariz. owns distribution and supplies energy 
Supai, Ariz._...........| BIA owns 10 kilovolt-ampere generation plants and 

distributes energy. 

encase onccccece! MONNy MElBe sc crest aaa and operated by San Carlos Indian irrigation 
| project. 
| Salt River__....... BLA owns distribution system. 
| Ak OR. ccmaddincome BIA owns distribution system which is about to be 
| sold to Arizona Public Service Co. 
| Fort MeDowell_._.. BIA owns distribution which ts in process of being sold 
to Salt River Power District. 
| Gila Crossing - - ..- BIA owns distribution. Salt River Power District 
may purchase this system. 

Re a awae . Keams Canyon, Ariz BIA owns and operates 2 250-kilovolt-ampere gen- 


erators and distributes its own power. 


You also requested information as to the infant mortality rate on the Papago 
Reservation. There is undoubtedly a greater than average loss of life among the 
infants under 1 year of age there. Unfortunately it is impossible to obtain an 
accurate statement of the rate of infant deaths occurring on the reservation because 
of the incomplete collection of vital statistics. To further complicate a true 
picture of the facts, all vital statistics on file at the Papago Indian Hospital prior 
to 1947 were completely destroyed by fire when the hospital burned. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, however, an intensive program of gathering vital statistics has 
been accomplished, and of the certificates completed on the Papago Reservation 
for fiscal year 1953, the Papago infant mortality shows 108.3 per thousand live 
births. The Arizona State Health Department of Vital Statistics shows the 
infant death rate of Pima County, Ariz. 139.8 per thousand live births. This 
would include deaths of Indian infants in hospitals in the peripheral towns of the 
reservation—Tueson, Ajo, and Casa Grande, primarily, plus those recorded by the 
Bureau on the reservation. The Papago Reservation comprises about one-third 
of Pima County. The figure of 139.8 per thousand live births is considerably 
less than the 250 per thousand shown in the Papago development program which 
we feel has been based mostly on incomplete statistics. 

I would like to correct one statement I made regarding medical officers’ pay. 
The question arose as to the salary of most medical officers in the Bureau and I 
answered grade GS-12 to $8,360. Instead, the answer should have been a salary 
range of GS-12 to —13, or from $7,040 to $8,360 per annum. 

We will be glad to submit any other data you deem necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. M. Haver.anp, 
Area Director. 


Pima AREA FIELD OFrfice, 
Sacaton, Ariz., May 5, 1955. 
Mr. F. M. HAvVERLAND, 
Area Director, Phoenix, Ariz. 
(Attention: Mr. L. L. Nelson, Assistant Area Director.) 

Dear Mr. HAveRLAND: Reference is made to Mr. Rupkey’s memorandum 
dated May 2, 1955, subject ‘“‘Depth to drill for domestic wells, Gila River Reser- 
vation.” 

Exclusive of the area adjacent to Maricopa well No. 1 and Gila Crossing wells 
Nos. 1 and 2, we believe the depths indicated for domestic water are too shallow. 
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For instance, the above-cited memorandum states, “‘The depths to water table in 
the flood plain of the Gila River, wherein lies the Pima villages, varies from 
approximately 20 feet at Maricopa Colony and Gila Crossing to approximately 
100 feet at Blackwater.” 

For information purposes, office records here indicate that the domestic well 
at the Gila Crossing Day School is in excess of 800 feet; Casa Blanca Day School, 
300 feet; Blackwater Day School, 300 feet; Lower San Tan, 250 feet; and Upper 
San Tan, 350 feet. We note that the above-cited memorandum indicates that 
the domestic well at Sacaton is 250 feet deep. Apparently this refers to the old 
well, the water from which is entirely unfit for consumption due to the salts con- 
tent. The domestic well at Sacaton drilled in 1948 is 540 feet in depth. Water 
from the Olberg well which is 230 feet deep is unfit for consumption and residents 
of Olberg are required to secure drinking water elsewhere. 

The more shallow irrigation wells drilled in 1935 to a depth of 150 to 400 feet 
are being replaced with wells 500 to 600 feet in depth. Mr. Lee Blackwood of 
the San Carlos irrigation project, who possibly has a better knowledge of under- 
ground water than anyone, suggests that no domestic wells be drilled to a depth 
less than 400 feet, if good quality domestic water is desired. Possible excep- 
tions being the channels of the Gila and Santa Cruz Rivers on the west end of the 
reservation. We concur with Mr. Blackwood, and believe that the average depth 
of domestic wells should be more nearly 450 feet. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. O’Harra, 
Administrative Officer. 
Concurred in by: 
Marvin D. Youna, 
Agency Land Operations Officer. 
JoserpH L. Pace. 
Supervisor of Maintenance and Construction. 


APPENDIX 29 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Pima Area Freip OFrice, 
Sacaton, Ariz., April 27, 1958. 
Hon. Estes Keravuver, 
Chairman, Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Kerauver: Attached hereto you will please find information 
and data in connection with juvenile delinquency, law and order, health, welfare, 
education and related information concerning Indians under the jurisidiction of 
the Pima area field office. 

I trust the attachments will serve the purpose of the subcommittee. In the 
event further information is desired, please so advise. 

Very truly vours, 
H. E. O’Harra, 
Administrative Officer. 


Pima AreA Fre.vp OFFICE, 
; 
Sacaton, Ariz. 


EDUCATION ACTIVITIES ON THE PIMA JURISDICTION 


The most important element in the educational program on Pima is the change 
from Indian Service-operated schools to attendance in public schools by all 
Indian children. More than 98 percent of the Pimas speak English, they are 
now accustomed to attencing school, and, with schools available, the need that 
once existed for special Indian Service-school facilities is ceasing to be a fact. 
The actual changeover is not complete, but it is well on its way. Everything 
that is done in the schools operated by the Government has this aim in mind and 
takes such shape as using the same texts as prescribed for the State schools, 
following the Arizona course of studies and, as the opportunity arises, abolishing 
federally operated schools where children can attend public schools. 
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Following are some of the facts concerning schools and school children on the 
Pima jurisdiction: 


Total number of school-age children on the jurisdiction.........._. .. 2, 293 
Number of Federal schools is 7: 
Prime Central Bebool, Maseeton. 8... nn ceed eee ecen wien 
Salt River School, near Mesa__________- silk teclide:s Ne honed 303 
Santan School, 5 miles from Sacaton__..._.._..__- ead . 84 
Gila Crossing School, near Laveen aedlia ne . 114 
Fort McDowell School, at Fort McDowell !__- arti ain 17 
Casa Blanca School, near Bapchule ote ae iene ke 129 
Blackwater School, near Coolidge___- atten tanith Neri a ete 
- §99 
Number of mission schools, 3: St. John’s Indian school near Laveen, St. 
Peter’s school at Bapchule and, recently, a small Seventh Day Adventist 
SIRCIETE TOU RC 5p ath ensure shan edordeneh ee cca aat ie MD Oe aE ieee 311 
Children at various Indian boarding schools____..............------- 87 
Children. attending public schools__-_--_-_._.......--------- viewantidabdin 755 
Children attending special vocational schools and colleges_ 10 
Children not in school for various reasons a neering physical, mental, mar- 
riage and 36 without valid reason. i RS Sa SE iy ela 7 
Children on whom definite information is not available.._.__________--- 158 
Children over the age of 18 attending schools nial : 88 
Number of public high school seniors this year_-__............-----.-- 16 
Education employees 1954-55: 
Reservation principal. _................- etinaeinnist< " 1 
i ee ee dietitians sail seal ites . l 
School principals : “ Loews aa 2 
Se IRs OF, wht nn aiebnddheeghitan wire 4 . = 3 
Elementary teachers ___ ~~ ccainechicialeiid dikes j oa ; 26 
Vocation instructor and field agent_ ___-_- ; l 
Cooks and housekeepers. ____-__--.----- een auth Gilstad, avahit 9 
I a a 11 


1 Fort McDowell will be closed next year. 


Education budget 1954-55, $285,995 (does not include surplus commodities or 
special milk-program benefits). Per pupil costs based on 1954-55 enrollments, 
$318. 

Some of the main problems affecting the Pima educational program are listed 
below: 

1. Adjustment of Indian children to the publie school requirements, such as 
paying for their school lunch, providing fees for books and other supplies and 
activities, and competing with more naturally competitive children in the 
classroom, 

2. School attendance enforcement: the conflict between tribal jurisdiction and 
State for enforcement of school laws. 

3. Lack of Pima participation in voting, particularly in school board elections 
for Casa Grande High School District No. 82, Sacaton Elementary School District 
No. 18, and Coolidge Elementary School District No. 21. 

4. Problem of having all of Pima jurisdiction included in regular school 
districts, annexation by several districts of certain areas is being contemplated 
or encouraged. 

5. Securing adult participation in the planning of local school programs. This 
varies in different districts and local PTA organization movements are being 
advocated as approaches. 

6. High cost of bus transportation due to inadequate unpaved bus routes. 

7. Inability, because of congressional limitations, to secure much needed school 
bus replacements. 

In general, the solution to problems of Indian public school participation is 
progressing. The Pima people, themselves, appear to be desiring it more and 
more (as opposed to a local decidedly negative vote 3 years ago) and adm) jistra- 
tion and boards of trustees of surrounding areas have been, in general, cordial 
to attendance of Indian pupils. Through the facilities of the Johnson-O’ Malley 
Act and benefits of Public Law 815, many local problems are working out of their 
own accord. 


64039— 55 13 
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HEALTH ACTIVITIES ON THE PIMA JURISDICTION 


The center of health activities on the Pima is the hospital at Sacaton. It is 
well built and attractive. It has a capacity of 32 beds. Two doctors, seven 
nurses, and a director of nurses comprise the professional staff. They are assisted 
by 17 other employees, including 3 trained practical nurses, a laboratory techni- 
cian, attendants, cooks, clerks and maintenance personnel. Recently their average 
daily load is running 24.4 patients per day with 30 to 40 outpatients treated dail 
in the elinic. Finances are meager as they are based on a 24-bed budget whieh 
allows $140,000 for the year. 

The hospital has a well-equipped surgery, but a surgical program is not feasible 
because the staff is not large enought to support it. Only emergency surgery is 

racticed and the rest transported to Phoenix Medical Center for this reason. 
bably the largest number of cases treated arise from alcoholism. Indirectly, 
alcohol contributes to the high number of accident cases treated. In fact, the 
accident rate is as high as that of the leading diseases. These leading diseases 
are tuberculosis, diabetes with its attendant complications, and infant diarrhea. 
Venereal disease, while a great problem some years ago, now is only a minor part 
of the cases treated. 

Aside from the clinic at the hospital, doctors from the hospital help at the Gila 
Crossing and Salt River clinics conducted by Public Health nurses. They also 
assist in the school physical examination and inoculation programs although 
these normally would be a function of the Public Health Unit if it were normally 
staffed. 

The Public-Health unit with its mobile clinic and centered at Casa Grande 
serves Pima ¢s well as Papago areas. On the Pima are stationed Public Health 
- nurses with their aides plus a sanitary aide. The mobile clinic visits on regular 
schedule Stotonic, Blackwater, Casa Blanca, Ak-Chin, Gila Crossing, Fort 
McDowell, and Lehi on the Pima jurisdiction. It is complete with X-ray, dental 
equipment, refrigeration for sera and medicines. It has been handicapped by 
lack of operating personnel, primarily doctors. One of the major purposes of 
this unit is preventive medicine, including vaccinations, well baby and prenatal 
clinics. 

Contacts of the health programs with the Pima people have been greatly 
aided by a committee from the tribal council called the health and welfare com- 
mittee. The members are tribal representatives from various communities who 
maintain individual contacts and have done much toward explaining the medical 
program to the people and making it work. A recent example is their work on 
the polio inoculations which appears to be quite successful. 

Several real handicaps to the health program are lack of funds to operate and 
to secure personnel, inadequate roads, and old worn-out motorized aquipment. 
On the adequate side of the ledger lie a small but fine hospital, the support of 
most Pima ple and a population more able to speak English and understand 
modern health practices than on other reservations in the Southwest. 

As with other installations, Pima health activities will be under the administra- 
tion of the United States Public Health Service, effective July 1, 1955. Steps 
are now being taken to make an orderly transfer of these activities. 


WELFARE 


The agency social-service worker is responsible for providing social services 
and assistance to eligible Indians and for obtaining and developing additional 
services as needed. 

Working closely with the social worker is a welfare committee representing 
each district (there are eight such districts). This committee, com d of 
leading Indian men and women, is appointed by the tribal council. is com- 
mittee interprets to their people in the district the policies and services of the 
social service division and bring back to the worker the people’s problems and 
needs. These are discussed in monthly staff meetings. Outside speakers are 
often present. Many of the meetings are = meetings and the entire com- 
munity is invited to hear and participate. For instance, Harry Holland of the 
Social Security Office spoke to our Indian families about social security—what 
it is, how it can afféet their lives, etc. 

Every effort is made to keep and strengthen family ties. Through counseling 
and other services the worker tries to help the family and adults to work out a 
solution to their problems and to make a satisfactory social adjustment. Well- 
integrated and happy families decrease juvenile delinquency. Protective services 
to children are also provided when they are not available or provided by the 
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State and local agencies. This may include educational plans as well as foster- 
care placement. Close cooperation and joint planning has been maintained 
between various social agencies to facilitate the extension of all local, State, and 
Federal welfare programs to include Indians. The welfare committee has also 
discussed and initiated such projects as local recreational programs and summer 
camps. Efforts are now being made to establish a nursery for working mothers, 

General assistance is given on an average to 65 families a month. These 
families could not meet State requirements for one reason or another. In the 
State of Arizona general assistance has been denied to Indians living on the 
reservation. An attempt to secure assistance from the counties to the totally 
= permanently disabled, living on the reservation, has not been successful to 
ate. 

There are approximately 31 children in foster care; 15 in homes, and 16 in 
institutions. Service is given to 38 children who are in their own home. 

The Pinal County Department of Public Welfare at Florence, Ariz. bas granted 
the following assistance: 


I i rccerecine ne negmsinsiinn crelaceeabseceitmiaamatiinaiarcak <a pomee. 

Aid to dependent children -_--—_.._......--.---- ....-. 125 families, 

i asp ae 7 persons. 
Caseload of Indian children in foster care as of March 31, 1955: 

Or i rin eieareeitcs sh cael Uonchiatatetde Satin ts ne a aa ewan sl 15 

Mae on ccditans lind adkinl iea da ain idteitid ie aneeeiegih on 16 
Total cost per month: 

PCa eas tS CSA ee LL ise pat eelicw. Ju. RS 

MO i oh Bis writes inh chelsea ae . ieee chit ae viet elie 1, 283 
The above children in foster care for the following reasons: 

Ne ss ce ai he ae wip eg amen ere be 10 

Broken homes__-_--------- Sec gem eae See eutiosses ee oe ee 2 

Delinquent - ---------- Ugindhabte seth ovewh Wa pasibe. ‘ hire 7 

I a rns os einen, chal sali pater nathinhis ata hentln int tiendh > ovina ilaeennaciie aie 3 

Handicapped (physical 5, mental 4)__........---- spain g:o-mieaeiiidatedtl aie 9 


GILA RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION (GILA RIVER PIMA-MARICOPA INDIAN 
COMMUNITY) 


Incorporated under act of June 18, 1934 (40 Stat. 984) constitution and bylaws 
approved May 14, 1936. Corporate charter ratified February 28, 1948. Popu- 
lation, 5,260 (1950 census). 


Community council 





Rk ail hich dis culate ty mas Sian es dnann enitaa eee phen _.Governor 

oe a eee 5 asia teal ee ada es aah ad _ Lieutenant Governor 

I i os ou a wars ce migus Bis aeabind ta ave Secretary (nonmember) 

Rn ia aid ain wha eagle apes Treasurer (nonmember) 

John Johnson, Sr. Marianda Johnson 

Daniel Jackson, Jr. Richard Milda 

Luke James Ferando Brown 

Henry Schurz Mark Wilson 

Loyde Allison Clarence Rivers 

Edison Evans Paul Bread 

J. Marago, Sr. Josia Charles 

William Nelson Joseph Niff 

Rudolph Johnson 

Land 

Area: Acres 
a ee ee ee 273, 062 
Disa 3 535 a TL Lis Peo ed 97, 960 
NS bi sics ccdcanenn Sb dnh cutiebs bbe ddccee dada cell 1, 000 

Webbs cos eek 5 hea ah iic sedis epee yebisniwonceucucecsuss 372, 022 


Number of allotments (60 percent in heirship status)_............-.--- 4, 898 
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Total irrigable area: Arres 
aes Goartne meee 5 cies. Coc. ee sulle pecs sued... aan 44, 700 
Pees. 26 ors Jha SO USA a I. ei ie 2. saws wi abel 15, 600 

ees 2G a Pa kd oes Med oc clas Bele 60, 300 

Ditren; Dapa-aperetet; (O88. Sidi. 6 ti 0 5 oes 5 Cen sees eee 17, 500 

Number leases to non-indian BL BSCS We Su ws ss ei oe sieeias 25 

Schools 

Deer RING 6. tbe 665) ceswininnnshaenn od <deween onda ~<nelhn 5 

sh. ic cc kek 5 ARR Eek K6d> Hus em USS daclcgnids abla humane 579 

Dee Gees Oh We NOONE. Lg Soe ck. Un eed s ecwesesct mew 311 

Number children in public schools... .........--.-.-.---. sees eee ee 575 

Peumner ehiidehn tee Ghar Sennen. é~ 6 vnin oi he 6 5 essed aceath - oaaan 144 

Roads 

Miles of Bureau-maintained roads: 

SE. upisaiaintp pr eiatinanrsbareerresmnani ten na aereine a mmaiaiitile 103. 2 
Be ticntisneeniwirerrwawererewnwwe nin senses aabbe ae 75. 3 
PATRI Fa cette atrielioedh tideaiieee ssa iit ta ata i ae ee 165. 8 

Miles of road turned over:to, counties . ......-<.6- ins anne nem nnonne concen 34. 9 

Miles in process of being turned to counties_.............-.----------- 15. 0 

Health 


Thirty-two bed modern hospital. Two physicians, 1 director of nurses, 8 staff 
nurses, and related employees, 17—total, 28. Serves entire jurisdiction Gila River, 
Salt River, Fort McDowell, and Ak-Chin Reservations—2 Public Health nurses. 


Income 

Median income per family (1952): 
1, From agriculture and stockraising.--._.....---.--------------- $750 
2. Other sources including wages (exclusive of welfare) _.........--- 1, 500 


Major problems 
1. Irrigation water (San Carlos irrigation project, joint works). 
2. Domestic water. 
3. Fractionated land status. 
4. Law and order. 
SALT RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION 


(Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian Community) 


Incorporated under act of June 18, 1934 (40 Stat. 984). Constitution and by- 
laws approved June 11, 1940. No corporate charter. Population, 1,290 (1950 
census). 


Community council 


Nee en ee ese ic cdaneadbaeeiene Chairman 
Clarence Wellington (nonmember)-___..........--.-------- Secretary-Treasurer 
mayen DOCK... < tiebatiel susie dh concos<< conics ceauihennee Member 
RPE Ieee... no oc BE. baa deleh od ncweeccsnsnnccuss. 6 anene Member 
a BNR eo icici ose ceeethesiuads lie encntce-ténn newsnsenesatnil Member 
SRN SOUND co et cian da deOdhcostksn wenn cecnchanéanhenel Member 
Beeenee) Buen... ocak nal. occenno<cnnnaucncesnsscs@enl Member 
Land 
Area: 
Oe a os sos ate end ie ae eG 38, 191 
a 8, 333 
a AEA TS RE ele CAI ES TS (hoe LIE 5-25 103 
ia Re 46, 627 
Number of allotments (65 percent in heirship status)_..........-.---.-- 974 
Total irrigable area: 
a ae cis eh ote Rabin 9, 800 
NTE ee ee nnn eee ene at enageenicantn kia 2, 894 
Number acres Indian operated, 1952_._........-..----.-------------.- 2, 693 
inl ig Aap I PM ay Mt” yn ly iplae o 152 
Relea Phos wrote spinal Alle papell sein ppd eth MS 9 nee be 9, 800 
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Schools 
SO Ee WS ek icine chem ecwededscububebbocssicedudiaew 1 
Te Sade 3038 
Eee Se ee Sak noe ho eben oe ceshabudodasecsebdceccs ; 189 
Re Se ee a ee eh ee eas eS 48 
Roads 
Miles of Bureau-maintained roads: 
is ast backs itd hd oe ct dlls clad im ch eles chek pes ween occ ee em 9. 
2. Secondary Dee eee ie eg es Nine 34. 
a a a a Coe 


Miles of road turned over to counties... ...................-.-..- ae 
Miles of road in process of turning to counties___..................-.-- 
Health 


One public health nurse: Indian population have access to Phoenix Medical 
Center, and Pima Hospital, Sacaton. 


00 Co COENEN 


Income 
— income per family (1952): 
From agriculture and stockraising_________________ . $750 
2 From other sources including wages exclusive of welfare : 2, 500 


Major problems 


1. Fractionated land status. 
2. Rights-of-way, city of Phoenix. 


PHOENIX AREA OFFICE 


1. Reservation.—Fort McDowell. 

2. Superintendent.—Herman E. O’Harra (administrative officer in charge). 

8. Tribal Council.—Fort MecDowell-Mohave Apache Indian Community 
Council: 


a es es ne a a a eee i us oial aq. 
Tee ct eke e dee uneces Ar eas ae eek ......... Vice president. 
cars crcins ities Mis et dine aks aONe ae a idea of ead ioe Treasurer. 
Ne a i ie praesent Member. 
Nee eee a a el ts glee Secretary. 


4. Historical.—The Fort McDowell Reservation was established by Executive 
order of September 15, 1903, after serious trouble was threatened between whites 
and Indians living on ‘Old Camp McDowell Military Peserve, which had been 
turned over to the Interior Department February 14, 1891, for disposal under 
provisions of the act of July 5, 1884. The military reserve had been established 
January 1, 1873, as a feeding post for the Indians who had lived in the Verde 
Valley for generations. 

Lands of the white squatters on the reserve were acquired by quitclaim deeds 
and lands of settlers with valid claims were purchased. 

The Indian population is mostly of Mojave Apache stock akin to the Yavapai 
rather than to the Apache Tribe. 

The Indians had considerable trouble maintaining their ditches prior to recent 
years, due to floods in the Verde River and tributary washes crossing the ditches. 
i difficulty has been reduced by construction of works to protect the maia 

itch. 

The Indians have considerable interest in the livestock industry because of the 
fairly good desert grazing available on the reservation. 

5. Statistical: 

(a) Population, 202. 

, & Principal economy; livestock ‘and irrigated farming, supplemented by day 
abor 

(c) Resources: 

(1) Total reservation acreage, 24,680 acres; tribal lands, 24,680 acres; alotted 
lands, none; public domain lands, none; irrigated lands, 600 acres. 

(2) Timber: Tribal, none; allotted, none; public domain, none. 

(3) Livestock: Tribally owned, none; individually owned, 300 head. 

(d) Education and health: 

(1) Health: Number of Indian service hospitals on reservation, none; number 
of full-time clinics on reservations, none; number of Indian Bureau (PHS) physi- 
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cians available to Indians on reservation (see Gila River); number of contracted 
health institutions or facilities available to Indians, none (except State hospital 
for insane). 

(2) Education: Number of federally operated schools on reservation, 1 (to be 
closed 1955-56) ; number of public schools available to Indian pupils, 2; number of 
mission schools, none. 
ork Budgetary information, funds allotted to reservation fiscal years 1953 and 
General administrative expense. (See Gila River.) 

Construction: 
Roads. (See Gila River.) 
Irrigation 
Building and utilities. (See Gila River.) 
Health, education, and welfare. (See Gila River.) 
Resources management: 
Forestry. (See Gila iver.) 
Agricultural extension. (See Gila River.) 
Credit. (See Gila River.) 
Soil and moisture conservation. (See Gila River.) 
Roads. (See Gila River.) 
MITP. (See Gila River.) 
MOBU. (See Gila River.) 
Irrigation 800 


7. Main problems, disagreements among the Indians regarding landholdings. 


MARICOPA (AK-CHIN) RESERVATION 
(Maricopa (Ak-Chin) Band of Papago Indians) 


Not incorporated under act of June 18, 1934. No approved constitution and 
bylaws. Population, 139 (1950 census). 
Community council 

No elected community council. General council, of which Jaun Norris is 
chairman, and George Lewis, secretary. 
Land 
Area: 


Number of improvement leases to non-Indian 
Number acres leased 
Schools 
Day schools, none. All children attend public school in town of Maricopa. 


Roads 


Miles of Bureau maintained roads: 

1. Primary 

2. Secondary ‘ 

Pe ee a ee a etapa coms aaa ade aa ae 45 
Dies OF road Surned Over to SounteSs. roe ee 0 
Miles in process of being turned to counties 


Health 
Weekly clinic. Populace has access to Pima Hospital located at Sacaton. 


Income 
Median income per family (1952): 
1. From agriculture and stockraising 
2. Other including wages (excluding welfare) 





(v61 “4 084 Jes - O 6£089 








(pet “@ 784 56 - O StO09 
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Major problems 
1. Law and order. 


, 
LAW AND ORDER, GENERAL 


The Pima area field office has jurisdiction over four Indian reservations, 
namely, Gila River, Salt River, Fort McDowell, and Maricopa (Ak-Chin). 
Headquarters for the four reservations is located at Sacaton, Arizona, on the 
Gila River Reservation approximately 45 miles southeast of Phoenix. The Gila 
River Reservation has a land area of 372,022 acres, and an Indian population of 
5,260 and is roughly 60 miles in length and 20 miles wide. The Salt River 
Reservation lies just east of Scottsdale, some 38 miles from Sacaton. It has a 
land area of 46,623 acres and an Indian population of 1,290. Fort McDowell 
joins the Salt River Reservation on the north and extends up the Verde River 
approximately 10 miles. Fort McDowell is approximately 60 miles from Sacaton. 
It has a land area of 24,680 acres and an Indian population of 202. Maricopa 
(Ak-Chin) lies some 30 miles southwest of Sacaton, and has a land area of 21,840 
acres and an Indian population of 139. In all there is a land area of 465,165 
acres and an Indian population of 6,891. ae Census.) 

Currently there are onlv two policemen to police the entire area. This, due 
to the limited appropriations for law and order activities ($12,342, fiseal year 
1955). In addition however, the Salt River Tribe ae a policeman part 
time payable from tribal funds. Likewi ise, the Gila River Pima-Maricopa Indian 
Community employs extra policemen on special occasions. The average non- 
Indian community employs an average of one law enforcement officer for each 
1,000 population. Based on an Indian population of 6,891, then, the need for 
7 policemen is indicated. However, it is believed that five full-time policemen 
would be adequate. 

The Gila River Pima-Maricopa Indian Community has the only tribal court 
operating under an approved code of offenses. The other three tribes have adopted 
this code as their own and violators of the code are brought to Sacaton for trial 
and incarceration, The Gila River Community employs its own judge and 
clerk of the court. Subsistence for ener is purchased from court fines. The 
Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian mmunity has under consideration a code of 
offenses, and will establish its own court in due time. 

Relations with nonreservation law enforcement officers, State, county, and 


manent are very good. For instance the city of Mesa, and likewise Chandler, 


will hold law violators, awaiting transfer to Sacaton for trial, overnight without 
charge. Our Indian policemen work very closely with outside law enforcement 
officers. Likewise, the Federal Bureau of Investigation has been very helpful 
and most cooperative. 

All in all, the Indians of the jurisdiction are, for the most part, law-abiding 
citizens; however, an adequate police force would most certainly curb many 
violations and serve as a preventative in cases of predelinquent juveniles. 


Juvenile offenses, Maricopa County Superior Court 


1 28 referred to the court, 53 d of otherwise. 
2 46 court cases, 6 disposed of otherwise. 
+Nodata.. 


Juvenile cases in order of total offenses: (1) Drunkenness, (2) petty theft, 
(3) larceny, (4) morals cases. 
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Indian juvenile offenders, Pinal County Superior Court, May 1, 1954, to April 26, 
1956 


Total number of juvenile cases in Pinal County Court during the above 
period 


Number of juvenile Indian offenders - 
Indian offenders, 8.52 percent, non-Indian, 91.48 percent. 


Summary of Indian offenders 


Rleased to Sells (Papago) Agency 

Released to Pima Agency 

Released on probation 

Released on informal probation 
Drunk and disorderly— illegal use of fi 

Released to parents on probation. 
Assault with deadly weapon-_-_--_---- 

Sent to Fort Grant, correctional institution. 
Car theft 

Probation and restitution. 


Informal probation. 
Disturbing the peace 

Release under supervision of police officer, Pima Agency 
Curfew violations 

Released to family. 
Traffic violations 

Traffic probation. 


The clerk of the Pinal County Superior Court stated that juvenile delinquency 
among Indians was not in the judg-rent of that court, increasing, but remained 
about constant. This office concurs in that opinion. 


Juvenile cases, tribal court, Pima-Maricopa Indian community, July 6, 1954, to 
Apr. 26, 1955 


Date Offense Disposition 





| 
6, 1954 | Disobedience to Jawful orders of the court | 3 months in jail. 
y 26,1954 | Assault, malicious mischief- | To be turned over to FBI. 
9, 1954 | Disorderly conduct, theft, escape from law- | To be under the custody of Loyde Allison 
ful custody. until he is 18 vears of age. 
18, 1954 | Disorderly conduct.........................| Suspended sentence; was told to join the 
service as soon as possible. 
. 28,1954 | Informal] hearing---_--.......-.--- ...| Transferred to Good Shepherd Home. 
8, 1954 | Disorderly conduct_--_-...-..-...........-.-| 6 months’ probation. 
i OE Oe en aoe bh panera athe To be held for protective custody. 
. 20,1954 | Disorderly conduct (2) - -- ...--| Held for protective custody. 
. 27,1954 | Liquor violation, malicious mischief. -------| Do. 
3, 1955 | Disorderly conduct (2) - 1 year probation. 
17.1955 | Disobedience to lawful orders of court. | Held for Dallas to take him to recruiting 
Malicious mischief. station. 
. 21,1955 | Disorderly conduct (2) - - --- .....---.| Suspended sentence. 
. 22,1955 | Contributing to delinquency of minor. | 6 months in jail. 
Disorderly conduct. Disobedience to 
orders of an officer (2). 
Disorderly conduct. Contributing to de- | 1 year probation for both. 
linquency of minor. 
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Federal juvenile offenders, Indians from Pima area jurisdiction 


[Report covers Jan. 1, 1953, to Dec. 31, 1954. There are no cases since that date] 


Name 2 il | | Date of arrest Disposition 


Thomas, Bennett Feb. 17,1953 | 3 years 
Scott, Jerry... ee j ixcukh ieee : Do 
Manuel, Edmond._____- ali al ...do sa do Do. 
Ramon, David E___........-- Theft Government | Apr. 8,1953 | Probation. 
| property. 
Marietta, Simon... : Ok. : do Do. 
Allison, Raymond D | Burglary_.. Oct. 9,1953 | Def. probation. 
nn, Ce Dns ne do Do. 
Jackson, Erwin eacheaoad ee line 7 : Do. 
McDonald, Everritt_. bint 5 | Mit Js Do. 
Thomas, Richard ae Si ia ai feb. 9, 19: Probation. 
Juan, Arnold___ ae ania ee etal : Do. 
Kavoka, Norman.______.__-- od anes aa Apr. b Do. 
Vest, Edmund_.._____- ce a ...do ; Do 
Washington, Allen... | ia itnine xs ple indy Do. 
Ramon, David E___..- | Probation violation... .. do 1 year. 
Kisto, Titus zh ot Sah | Theft eo ere Apr. 20,1954 | 2 years. 
Brown, Patrick ._......_._-.- § |.....do.. : saa aia Do. 
Thomas, Ronald._._...._...-. OD nitealoadial do Do. 
Washington, Leon : 18 | Rape....................| May 10,1954 | Probation. 
King, Harland______- Ee 14 | Theft.___. ; May 18,1954 | 5 years. 
Jackson, Virgil...............-| pie ae tied toad do Probation. 
Juan, Arnold 7 teil (gaa “Ss ainda | June 9%, 1054 Do. 
Lewis, Frederick.___. ol og eee Ca acl do 2 years. 
Johnson, Charles... __- - i 3G ....------| June 11,1954 | Probation. 
Jackson, Virgil gael 13 |_....do 5 : June 9,1954 | 2 years 
Percy, Domingo. _--_-. ae ie aS ear do Probation. 
Austin, Norman.._._........- if tei eed .| July 13,1954 | 3 years. 
Austin, Allen Roy... a 17 aes eee Do, 
King, Jacob cicoual 14 |__...do LE Sebo noe Mnacns Do. 
Nelson, Kenneth ON Eten Mc ain , en. Probation. 
Smith, Arnold, Jr BD Bi icc as _..do 3 years. 
Thomas, Raymond : 14 |_....do .| July 14,1954 | Probation. 
Stanley, Delmar.___..__....--. | 14 .do aivawseace) MRS Be, wees Do. 
EEO Niko 5 5 ise cone ck | 12 Si ~ieeerann-ehndiatl Do. 
Thomas, Richard ee 14. Burglary wie ..--| Dee. 9,1954 | 2 years. 


Notr.—Total number of juvenile cases in Federal court Jan. 1, 1953, to Apr. 26, 1955, 194. Number 
of Indians, 35; number of non-Indians, 159. 22 percent Indian; 78 percent non-Indian. 


APPENDIx 30 


Hopt InpIAN ReseRvATION, Keams Canyon, Artz. 


Ip making this study, it was the general feeling that juvenile delinquency is a 
minor problem on the Hopi Reservation considering a reservation pop lation of 
3,300 Indians living in 12 villages and the large territory involving 631,000 acres. 
It should also be understood that the Hopis have a long-established traditional 
social system, based on strong clean and family relationships, which contribute 
largely to the control of delinquency. 

During the past year 8 boys and | girl appeared in the Court of Indian Offenses 
at Keams Canyon, 2 on charges of liquor violation and 6 on charges of disorderly 
conduct (drink). Of this group only 1 boy was under 16. Two were second 
offenders and were sentenced to 60 days in jail, 2 were sentenced to 15 days in 
jail and the others, including the 15-year old, were released in their parent’s 
custody with a warning to the parents of their responsibility. 

During this school year two high-school girls have left school because of preg- 
nancy, but there has been no court action requested or taken. One of these 
girls has now married. From April 1954, to April 1955 4 unmarried girls have 
had children on the reservation. Surprisingly enough, older Hopi tradition 
does not frown on unmarried mothers, but there is a noticeable change in the 
thinking of the younger generation. 

Records at the Hopi General Hospital indicate that two young girls have been 
treated for a venereal disease within the past year. 

Following are tables showing school enrollment of Hopi children: 
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Keams Canyon Boarding School 
I. Enrollment: 


II. Enrolled for educational reasons only: 
1953-54 


III. 


1954-55. eee a 
. Enrolled for court action: 


Hotevilla 
Moencopi-_--. 
Oraibi 

Polacca 
Shumgopavi 


Keams C 


IV. Enrolled for court action 
V. Number students involved in court action 


The court of Indian offenses on the Hopi Reservation operates under the code 
of Federal regulations which provides the jail sentence for any Indian who willfully 
refuses to send his children to school. The State regulations are followed as to 
age of school attendance. There has been no necessity to have recourse to legal 
action. 

Absenteeism on the Hopi Reservation has not been a serious problem. The 
attendance in our schools has reached as high as 98 percent for some months. 
The lowest percent of attendance very seldom drops below 90 and this occurs 
only because of sickness and, according to the tribal chairman, the fact that their 
families who have never received any education themselves or have had no contact 
with the outside world to see the progress that has been made, feel that education 
is not necessary or important as they can make just as good a living by following 
the old ways of living. Some of the more prosperous and progressive Hopi 
families will send their children to school while other old families, who have had 
the same opportunity for economic advancement, may feel that education is 
necessary but not too important to send their children to school. This feeling, 
however, is not true in every village. 

We attribute the high attendance to the relationship between the school and 
community. The school is the center of the community and people are assisted 
by the principal in many ways. This helps to promote a mutual working rela- 
tionship between the school personnel and the parents. When a child is absent 
from school and no legitimate excuse given, the principal will go to the home and 
talk with parents. The results from this method are certainly outstanding. In 
only a limited number of cases (5) in the past year have pupils dropped out and 
failed to return. These were above the eighth grade and after investigations 
were made it was learned that the boys were to help with the work, therefore no 
further efforts were made to get them to return to school. 
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The Hopi tribal council has no laws regulating school attendance. They do 
assist by supporting the schools in every possible way and in encouraging the 
people of the village they represent to keep their children in school. 

his pattern of school attendance carries over when Hopi children leave the 
reservation. Of 81 Hopi students enrolled at the Phoenix Indian School this year 
none have dropped out. Of the 45 students enrolled at other off-reservation 
boarding schools only 1 has returned home this year. Of 22 students who com- 
pleted the tenth grade in May 1954, 19 have remained in school. 

The following factors have proved beneficial in getting and keeping children in 
school, the curriculum has been carefully planned and organized to meet the needs 
of Indian pupils, at the same time meeting all State public-school requirements. 

PTA organizations have proved an important link between the school and 
community, stimulating the parent’s interest in keeping children in school. 

Summer wae provide associations and a friendly relationship between children 
and leaders. Teachers and principals are the directors at carnps. Some schools 
have sponsored recreational activities during the summer months. At one school 
location there were 100 children participating when the total school enrollment 
was 90. Those home from boarding schools took an active part. This was carried 
out at the day school, using the school’s facilities. We believe this progra.» did 
much toward getting the children interested in school. Play periods are utilized 
for developing a sensible behavior and influencing the formation of social standards. 

The Hopi people readily accept the interest of the schools in al:nost all phases 
of their children’s lives because of their own great interest in their children’s 
well-being and because of a rapidly increasing realization that the reservation 
cannot support an increasing population. At the present time the mean income 
of the Hopi is below $749 a year. 


Income and source and distribution, 1952 


a a is led tn coheed Siiehas sales aden aSieisdichemani $204, 658 
Os re I A a rs eas cwbiewansaetaweciebowe 15, 000 
7a Ren Ge See Sd ear Ce nee pte ert oe Stee s 380, 228 
4. Unearned (social security and relief)................._..._.___-- 107, 800 
es nce aback 6 Se Cae Oe ea ele UUs Alen Sites 707, 686 
IGS 22 MEE) on eleiewhiacmemwaeniess ‘ 630 
ETDS al | SRA ES OS) Seo 2 Cp a eae wits eek on 495 
PONDS Sn... CE Lik, suWaiel esac atdelbd mmiainia tin dive $1, 123 
Number 

Income class: families 
Teen Tee TT TTT ne Sek 81 
Se ete a eR Ode cew 193 
Neen nT TTT TT noe e 127 

Rs lini od. <csld, dod ils micah teial, dhelianbieh obbhh Bein caine 82 
I ere, s2its bn ta'0j te bl cctbin th innalhaia/ cahaliniig temiatin shite oid tnd to-edho tet annie 15 

Cee eee TTT a ea oo. LUE 37 
Fees decent buiutetiavind deniibin’ UL «<add ind seceded 4 95 


Mean income is below $749 a year. 

A loan examiner position was established and filled March 1, 1955, for the first 
time, the purpose of whose position is to enable Indians to improve their economic 
and social conditions. Since then 4 loans have been made, 3 to established 
enterprises for increased livestock holdings, and 1 for a home. Educational 
loans are also available for Hopis who desire to secure advance training to enable 
them to earn a better living. 

Welfare services are available for any child or family in need of them, including 
delinquent children (referred by the court) and children showing predelinquent 
tendencies. All cases involving juveniles are heard in a closed court with only the 
court officials, the social worker, the child and his parents present. All such cases 
are referred to the social worker for service, but sa indicated earlier, there have 
been very few. Welfare services are furnished primarily by 1 social worker and 
1 policeman receiving cooperation from education and health personnel as needed. 

Law and order work for the entire Hopi Reservation, with a normal resident 

pulation of 3,300 is handled by 1 Indian police officer who is paid from gratuity 
unds. On special occasions, such as ceremonials and other tribal gatherings, he 
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is assisted by deputies who are paid from tribal court funds. There is a noticeable 
increase in law enforcement problems due to the following factors: 
1. Repeal of the Indian liquor law. 
2. Better roads and transportation facilities enabling the Hopis to get out 
to the neighboring towns. 
3. Attitude of returning veterans. 

Many older Hopis point out that these boys left the reservation before they were 
initiated into the traditional Hopi religion; hence their indifference to the ban 
against drinking. 

The total allotment for law and order for the fiscal year 1955 is $4,114. A 
special budget request has been submitted totaling $37,574 which would permit 
construction of a new jail and an additional police officer with needed equipment. 
The approximately 5,000 Navahos surrounding the Hopi Reservation create 
additional problems of liquor control, trespass and thefts of livestock. 

This report was read and discussed with the chairman of the Hopi Tribal 
Council and he was in agreement with the facts presented herein. 


APPENDIX 31 


Indian population of Arizona by counties, Apr. 1, 1950 


Total 





The State 


Apache_ 
Cochise ._- 
Coconino. -- 
ee 
Graham... 
Greenlee _ 
Maricopa. - 
Mohave. ....-. 








APPENDIX 32 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The purpose of this Intertribal Institute is to think together, stand together, 
plan together to meet those problems which we have in common and to voice our 
opinions as one. 

We need to function better. We need to improve the way we do things. Our 
people need lots of things. We all need to learn more about how to do things. 

We need to do things ourselves and we need to create good working relations 
with the people in towns near us and in the State. 

At the last Arizona Intertribal Council meeting, we voted to hold this institute 
which is cosponsored by the National Congress of American Indians. We have 
heavy responsibility in each of our reservations, but almost everything goes back 
to adult education. Of course this does not mean adults going to schoolrooms, 
but we mean working with families. Maybe we can go a little farther on this by 
having this institute. 

CLARENCE WESLEY, 
President, Arizona Iniertribal Council. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas it is the consensus of tribal officials representing the Hyalapai,-Gila- 
River Pima-Maricopa, Hopi, Navaho, Papago, San Carlos Apache, Salt River 
Pima- Maricopa, Supai, an White River / pache tribes of Arizona at this inter- 
tribal institute that most problems facing the American Indian people today could 
be alleviated in some degree if not actually solved in some instances by the action 
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of the Indian families living on reservations, whether those problems be in health, 
sending children to school, enforcement of the law, cooperating with Government 
officials (tribal, State, and Federal), home improvement, recreation, development 
of economic enterprises; and 

Whereas the majority of the adults on our reservations have had little oppor- 
tunity for education either in schools, or in informal ways of working through 
organizations and community agencies, with the result they do not understand 
the nature of their problems or the problems confronting the tribe as a whole or 
the surrounding communities and the State; and 

Whereas the tribal officials taking part in this institute have agreed that in- 
formal, practical work with families on our reservations and the encouragement 
of small community organizations to improve health, homes, recreation, law 
enforcement and development of small business or farming enterprises is a pressing 
need on all our reservations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That each delegation present here report back to its respective council 
the ideas, experiences, and programs of other tribes and also of non-Indian groups 
discussed at this institute and urge the tribal council to devote a meeting to dis- 
cussion of adult training possibilities on the reservation; be it further 

Resolved, That each delegation urge its respective tribal council to begin in 
some way, both on its own efforts and through churches, or schoolteachers, or 
such other personnel as may be available, and no matter how small an endeavor 
to undertake some program in adult training, working with families, and 
encouraging Indian families to study and organize community service clubs. 


Whereas both the Indian population and non-Indian population have rapidly 
and greatly increased and more people create more problems; and 

Whereas modern civilization has caused serious pressures and conflicts upon 
all people in general and upon the Indian people especially and have caused 
serious impact on Indian family life; and 

Whereas more and more responsibility both in terms of financing and carrying 
out law enforcement programs have been transferred to the tribal governing 
bodies and Federal appropriations for law and order have decreased at the same 
time the need for additional funds has increased, and this is creating a serious 
situation over which the officials of the tribes here present are deeply concerned; 
and 

Whereas inadequate law enforcement and preventive police work and re- 
habilitation programs are heavy contributing factors in juvenile delinquency; 
and 

Whereas we believe that juvenile delinquency among the Indian people is no 
greater, if as great, as the non-Indian population but we are concerned to control 
and correct the problem as much as possible before it does get any worse: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That officials of the Gila River Pima-Maricopa, Hopi, Hualapai, 
Navaho, Papago, Salt River Pima-Maricopa, San Carlos Apache, Supai, and 
White River Apache Tribes assembled in the Arizona Intertribal Council— 
National. Congress of American Indians Institute for Tribal Planning in Phoenix, 
Ariz., April 11-15, 1955, call upon the Phoenix area office and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to request and support realistic and adequate appropriations for 
law enforcement on Indian reservations over and above the financing by the 
tribes themselves, and that they work closely with the tribal officials in preparing 
budget estimates, and further that appropriation requests include an allocation 
for proper training of tribal police, preventive police work, and rehabilitation of 
offenders; be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency support 
realistic and adequate appropriations by the United States Congress for law 
enforcement including proper training of police officers, preventive police work, 
and rehabilitation of offenders and that the subcommittee encourage in every 
possible way reports, testimony, plans and programs by the Indian tribal officials 
and the Indian people themselves on the principle that any effort to reduce 
juvenile delinquency among any people are successful only if the people them- 
selves plan and participate in the programs; be it further 

Resolved, That the tribal officials here present take back the report of discussions 
in this institute on law enforcement which has been prepared by us in the form of 
questions to stimulate tribal council self-examination and discussion for considera- 
tion by our respective tribal councils, and that the officials present here urge their 
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tribal councils to take steps immediately on a program to improve law enforce- 
ment on all applicable points suggested in the question report; be it further 

Resolved, That the tribal officials urge their respective tribal councils begin 
immediately to assemble facts and statistics as justification to support additional 
appropriations and to prepare for the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee 
hearings to be held in Phoenix on Apri] 29-30; be it further ‘ 

Resolved, That tribal councils be urged to make effort as soon as possible to get 
acquainted with local and neighboring county sheriffs, policemen, the State high- 
way patrol, and the Phoenix Police Department with special reference to their 
police academy training for police officers and to develop friendly working rela- 
tionships with these officials; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to all officials, organizations, and 
others referred to in the resolution. 


Whereas transfer of jurisdiction over civil and criminal cases on Indian reser- 
vations would in many instances create very serious hardships and result in dis- 
crimination and injustice against the Indian people; and 

Whereas the word ‘consultation’ as used by many Government officials and 
others in dealing with Indian tribes is not ‘“‘consultation’’ as we understand it; and 

Whereas there has been very little “‘consultation’’ in fact on any matters, pro- 
grams, administration, or dealings with the Indian tribes, and decisions are made 
and actions are taken that we never heard about or did not fully understand; and 

Whereas many Government officials have gone ahead and done what they 
wanted to anyway, against our strong protests after they consulted with us; and 

Whereas we strongly and unanimously protest Public Law 280 passed by the 
83d Congress in its present form: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That officials from the Gila River Pima-Maricopa, Hopi, Hualapai 
Navaho, Papago, Salt River Pima-Maricopa, San Carlos Rotate Saupai, an 


White River Apaches Tribes of Arizona, officially representing these tribes in an 
institute sponsored by the Arizona Intertribal Council and the National Congress 
of American Indians Phoenix, Ariz., April 11-15, 1955, call upon the Department 
of the Interior to support the amt i of consent rather than consultation in its 


report to the Congress of the United States, call upon the Indian subcommittees 
and the committees on Interior and Insular Affairs to report out favorably the 
“consent” amendment bills to Public Law 280 as rapidly as possible, and call 
upon the Congress of the United States to take action as early as possible to 
amend Public Law 280 to require the “‘consent’’ of Indian tribes before any State 
may assume jurisdiction over civil and criminal cases on Indian reservations; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the chairmen of the House and Senate Committees 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and to the Indian Subcommittees of both Houses 
of the Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Arizona Association on 
American Indian Affairs, the Arizona Commission on Indian Affairs, the Associa- 
tion on American Indian Affairs, the Indian Rights Association, the Institute of 
Ethnic Affairs, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs—Legisiative Office, 
the Arizona Chairman of Indian Affairs for the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
the National Council of Churches, the National Catholic Welfare Conference and 
that they be called upon to support our position in this legislation. 


DIGEST OF DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDED STEPS TO BE TAKEN BY TRIBAL COUNCILS 
ON IMPROVING LAW ENFORCEMENT 


In the beginning, Indian tribes were not faced with problems of law enforcement 
as we know them today. The tribes had remarkably effective says of dealing 
with offenders, keeping the community peace, and bringing offenders back into 
constructive participation in the life of the Indian commurity. 

But with rapidly increasing white settlement, driving Indians out of their 
homes and lands, the forcing of tribes with different languages and customs upon 
one another, the pressures and impact of foreign ways upon the Indian people, 
the rapid increase of population—both Indian and non-Indian—conflicts have 
increased. The American people, through their Government, have usually dealt 
harshly with the Indian people; they have repeatedly failed to live up to their 
agreements with Indians; they have exploited the Indian people and their re- 
sources and neglected them when the Indian people had nothing the white men 
wanted. 
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These have caused suspicion and loss of initiative and self-respect among the 
Indian people and placed unbelievable burdens upon their official leaders in 
carrying out a law and order program. This responsibility has been a joint one 
between the Federal Government and the Indian tribes, however in the face of 
increasing law and order problems, Congress has failed to provide sufficient funds 
and personnel to enable the Indians to cope with the situations resulting from 
present-day conditions and the pressures and impact upon Indian ways of life. 

More and more responsibility, both in terms of financing and carrying out law 
and order codes, have been placed upon the Indian tribes often without realistic 
consideration of the means of the tribe to carry this responsibility. 

Action to transfer the responsibility from Federal to State government in this 
area has often been taken without regard to the State’s financial ability or 
willingness to assume the burden. 

After 3 days of serious discussion by the tribal officials of their deep concern to 
improve law enforcement on reservations, and in searching for beginning points 
and ways to accomplish this improvement, the following digest of thoughts, 
questions, and recommendations are set forth by the tribal officials participating 
in this institute for presentation to their respective tribal councils. 


Prevention of delinquency 


One delegate strongly emphasized that physical punishment does not accom- 
plish the result of correcting the offender. Work must be done with minds and 
attitudes of person. With the passage of Public Law 280 and other pressure to 
strip tribal governments of their authority—as well as the deep concern to correct 
their problems. The delegates feel that immediate and positive program should 
be undertaken to increase respect and confidence for the tribal law enforcement: 
Both on part of reservation people and outside. Preventive measures or steps 
suggested were: 

1. All possible steps by tribal council itself. 

2. Work through churches, schools, and any other organized groups. 

3. Work with families on reservations. 

4. Educational trips for community leaders to see recreational facilities, 
health programs, and social agency services in nearby towns or available to the 
tribes. 

5. Promote organizations and encourage community service clubs or organi- 
zations. 


Questions to be explored 


1. What resources are there for the enforcement of the law and order code on 
Indian Reservations? 
(a) The Tribal council itself. 
The people. 
The schools and churches. 
County sheriff and attorney. 
State attorney general and highway police. 
City of Phoenix Police Department. 
Area office law enforcement director. 
Local superintendent. 
‘ your tribe have a law and order code? Does it need revision? What 
help is available to tribal officials in drawing up or revising the code? 
(a) Representative of Bureau. 
(b) Lawyer. 
(ce) County or State officials. 

3. Does your tribe have enough policemen for adequate law enforcement in all 
parts of the reservation? 

4. Has your tribe, by ordinance, established some reasonable qualifications for 
policemen to attract men of reasonably good caliber for this work? 

5. What provisions do you make for training your policemen both before they go 
on duty and after (inservice training) for preventive police work as well as enforce- 
ment? Are the cars and other equipment adequate for your policemen? 

6. Does your police force include a juvenile officer? Does your council try in 
any way to do special work with youthful offenders to correct them? 

7. Have you passed any ordinances to prevent interference by council officials 
or others in police work or tribal court? 

8. Have you passed any ordinances providing penalties against policemen or 
iudges when they show neglect of duty or favoritism? Can you honestly say that 
the law and order code is enforced strictly and impartially and at all times? 
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9. Have you, by ordinance, established minimum qualifications for judges? 
Are they appointed or elected? Can you honestly say that your tribal court 
administers equal justice to all? 

10. Have you studied your jail conditions or asked the Bureau or local officials 
how to improve the jail, whether the jail is tribal or not? Do you have a sanitary 
and separate place to hold children? 

11. Does your tribe keep accurate and complete records of offenses and arrests? 

12. Does your tribal council require a regular audit of court funds? Also case 
histories? 

13. Do you have any kind of rehabilitation program for offenders? 

(a) Work program. 

(b) Social worker. 

(c) Alcoholics Anonymous. 

(d) Recreation programs. 

(e) Committees of reservation citizens. 

14. Does your tribal council try to create good working relations with neighbor- 
ing sheriffs, policemen, State highway patrol? Does your tribal council try to 
work with schools and churches to get them to educate the people on the law and 
order code and respect for law enforcement? 


APPENDIX 33 


REPORT ON RELOCATION AND EMPLOYMENT Prosects To BENEFIT INDIANS. 
Pima ArRzA Freip OFrricz, Burz=au or INDIAN AFFAIRS 


AUTHORITY FOR REPORT 


Pursuant to the instructions contained in the letter, dated March 25, 1955, 
from Mr. Peter N. Chumbris, associate counsel for the Senate Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, to the area directors and superintendents of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, this report is respectively submitted. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE SUBJECT 


Since the subject, “‘Report on relocation and employment projects to benefit 
Indians,’’ encompasses an extremely wide field of endeavors performed by many 
persons in many separate agencies, it is not wholly possible for all phases of it to 
be included in a report prepared exclusively by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
This is necessarily so because the functions of the Branch of Relocation, in itself, 
are of two different and separate groups who work together so that an Indian 
family can be relocated; these two groups are the agency relocation personnel and 
the field relocation staffs. Each group works cooperatively with many other 
groups which are local to the area in which a definite service is obtainable. 

On a national scale, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has entered into an agreement 
with the Bureau of Employment Security. It is understood that the existing 
agreement is currently being revised so that relocation offices, whether agency or 
field, can map out programs which will be better suited to meet the Indians’ needs. 

In Arizona, the problem of employment is twofold in nature. It involves 
employment on the reservation or, in most cases, employment off the reservation. 
The first-mentioned is most generally handled by tribal governing bodies; whereas, 
the problem of finding employment off the reservation must be handled by the 
joint program of the Branch of Relocation and the Arizona State Employment 
Service. In years past, the area for which the area relocation office had responsi- 
bility included all reservations, colonies and settlements in the States of Nevada 
and Utah and for that reason, efforts were made to formulate the same type of a 
joint program which is found in the jurisdiction served by our office. It is neces- 
sary that the Branch of Relocation and the Arizona State Employment Service 
work together with a minimum of duplicated efforts in order to effectuate a two- 
pronged attack on the problem of off-reservation employment. Where it may 
have been found to be lagging in the past, the tempo of the services currently 
being provided are only deterred by lack of funds and personnel. 

The relocation program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is explained in general 
terms in the pages to follow. A more comprehensive report by the Arizona State 
Employment Service is to be found in their publication, Expanded Services to 
Reservation Indians. 
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THE RELOCATION PROGRAM 


Those of us who have had little or no firsthand experience with American 
Indians usually think of them as a group whom the march of progress has passed 
by; a people living on reservations established for them many years ago by Uncle 
Sam, hunting, fishing and trapping; gathering from time to time for Indian dane- 
ing or ceremonials; a colorful people living in a colorful past. At times we may 
hear that this tribe or that tribe is faring badly and we wonder why. We are 
probably sympathetic, we believe the Indian should get a better break, we think 
vaguely that if we could help we would—maybe the Government should do 
something about it—and then we start thinking about something else. 

About three-fourths of the 400,000 Indians in this country live on or close to 
reservations. These reservations were established during the 19th century 
chiefly in the region lying west of the Mississippi River. Many of the original 
reservations were whittled down considerably in size as the Nation’s population 
spread westward and pressure from white settlers increased. Discovery of oil or 
mineral wealth aaa very few rich Indians who received exaggerated publicity. 
Timber and other natural resources brought prosperity to several smaller tribes. 
However, most of the land on Indian reservations is of poor quality. It is esti- 
mated conservatively that less than three-fifths of the Indians now living on 
reservations could be supported on a decent standard of living from resources 
available on the reservation. This is an average. Some small reservations are 
almost self-sufficient. Most of the larger ones can provide for less than half of 
their present population. And the population is increasing steadily because of a 
high birthrate. This means that thousands of Indian families are faced with the 
alternative of relocating in communities away from the reservation or remaining 
to a life where in most instances opportunities for self-support are wholly in- 
adequate. 

Poverty on the reservations is not a new or recently discovered situation. For 
the last 30 years at least, various surveys regarding the condition of the American 
Indian have referred to the inadequacy of reservation resources and the desira- 
bility of relocation for part of the population. However, there have been a 
number of factors which influenced most Indians to choose to live on the reserva- 
tions, even in destitution, rather than move with their families to non-Indian 
communities. Probably the chief factor was their desire to live in a familiar 
culture and retain the emotional security of the reservation which had been home 
for many years. This was combined with a distrust, based on historical ex- 
perience, of the white man and his motives, and was further complicated by 
feelings of personal inferiority and lack of self-confidence on the part of many 
Indians. Also, and this is quite important, Indians did not have the vocational 
skills or work experience necessary to earn a decent livelihood. In spite of all 
this, some [ndians did leave. From the very beginning of the reservations there 
was a small but steady migration of more venturesome or better educated Indians. 
Many of them achieved wealth and success in the non-Indian communities. But 
most of the Indians stayed on the reservations and lived in poverty. 

In recent years, however, there has been a noticeable increase in the desire of 
Indian people to leave the reservations. This is not only because of increasing 
economic pressure, but also because a new self-confidence has been growing in 
Indians, and with it a healthy curiosity about the outside world and a desire to 
have the things that non-Indian families have. It took time for these attitudes 
to develop. Indians struggled through three or four generations with a great 
feeling of distrust of white people. Many of them still feel this distrust. But 
over the years more of them have been attending schools; each generation has 
shown improvement in educational attainment. Many have been acquiring 
skills of various kinds and have been able to compete successfully with white 
people. World War II provided an opportunity for thousands of Indians to live 
and work away from the reservation, either by service in the Armed Forces, 
where Indians made a splendid record, or by work in defense industries. The 
outside world began to be aware of the competence of Indian people. But, more 
important, Indians began to be aware of their own ability to compete with white 
people, and they came to know increasingly that white people are generally 
honest and fair and can be trusted. 

So now many Indian men and women are convinced that the future for them 
lies away from the reservation, and they want to leave, and soon. They are 
asking for help to leave the reservations, to support themselves and their families, 
and educate their children in the white man’s world. 


64039—55——14 
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In recognition of this urgent need, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, with congres- 
sional approval, established a program to assist American Indians to settle with 
their families away from the reservations. Under this program, which is called 
the relocation program, Indians on reservations are provided realistic counseling 
and guidance regarding living conditions to be expected away from the reserva- 
tion, together with information about available opportunities for permanent em- 
ployment, and they are encouraged to take advantage of these opportunities. 

The relocation program is quite small and does not pretend to meet the entire 
need, but within its limits it has been successful. It has demonstrated that In- 
dians want to leave the reservation and that they can adjust successfully to work- 
ing and living conditions in non-Indian communities. Indian families have gone 
to cities throughout the Midwest and Western States. Many of them relocated 
to the Chicago and Los Angeles industrial areas because there is a relocation 
office in these cities which can help them get settled and find a job. The workers 
went into a wide variety of jobs—machine operation, assembly line work, steel 
plants, plastic manufacturing plants, warehouse and office jobs, typists, practical 
nursing, etc. A few of them had a specific skill or industrial experience, but 
most of them had only able bodies and aptitudes for work and the will to work. 
Indians have proven themselves to be apt learners, conscientious, and painstak- 
ing in the details of their work. Most of them did very well, and many employers 
who had never emploved Indians before have asked for more Indian workers. 

One cannot generalize about the Indian any more than one can generalize 
about the white man. Each Indian is an individual with his individual back- 
ground, development, personality, and characteristics. There are successes and 
failures as in any other group. Even among Indian groups there are distinct 
differences based on the differences in tribal cultures, and the extent to which 
they have been associated with non-Indians. Some Indians can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from non-Indians. Others are readily distinguishable. There will be 
problems encountered in assisting some Indians to adjust to new and different 
living and working conditions. However, most of the Indians who relocate have 
two characteristics, regardless of the Indian group they come from. These are 
courage, and the will to improve their lot, the will to find economic security 
through work and to provide those things for their families which all American 
families want. 

The relocatior program is a voluntary program. Indians who apply for assist- 
ance in relocation do so voluntarily. ‘The program is to help people help them- 
selves. The Bureau of Indian Affairs wants to assist men and women who do 
not want to be dependent on the Federal Government and who are willing to 
take their chances in a free enterprise system. We believe they will make a 
contribution to any community, and the community of their choice will be giving 
an opportunity to native Americans to break away from living in isolation and 
segregation to work and live side by side with their fellow Americans and become 
a part of the normal economic and social part of the Nation. 

he relocation program does not attempt to duplicate or compete with other 
public employment services. It operates in close cooperation with the Bureau 
of Employment Security, the various State employment services, and the Railroad 
Retirement Board. Formal agreements are in effect with the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security and the Railroad Retirement Board outlining their respon- 
sibilities and the responsibilities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in connection 
with job finding activities. Experience in the relocation program to date has 
indicated that securing employment is only a part and not always the most 
difficult part of the relocation process. Successful relocation involves many 
other activities designed to assist Indians to adjust to the new community to 
which they go. Some of these activities include assistance in securing housing, 
providing information regarding community facilities, liaison with appropriate 
social agencies, and followup visits to see how the worker and his family are ad- 
justing and to assist, if necessary, in resolving problems which have arisen. 

In all of this work it is the objective of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to make a 
maximum use of established community welfare agencies and civic organizations. 
Some Indian workers who have attempted relocation have found that the adjust- 
ment to the new community and the new type of work was more difficult than 
they expected and have returned to the reservation. The cases falling in this 
category are a distinct minority. The majority have adjusted satisfactorily and 
are in the process of becoming a part of the normal social and economic life of the 
community of their choice. 

Currently, the number of applications for assistance to accomplish relocation 
is increasing steadily. Indians have learned of the successful experiences of 
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their friends and relatives in relocating away from reservations. During the 
past 3 years the operations of the program have always outstripped financial 
provisions made during the appropriate years. The need and interest of Indians 
in leaving the reservations has been demonstrated. 

At the present time the Bureau of Indian Affairs has established field reiocation 
offices in Chicago, Los Angeles, Denver, and Oakland, Calif. It is expected that 
as additional demands on this program are evidenced and if the Congress of the 
United States is favorable, additional field relocation offices will be opened in 
communities that will offer advantages to Indian workers and their families who 
want to separate themselves from a segregated reservation life. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, through funds appropriated by the Congress of 
the United States, has a moderate financial assistance program in operation in 
connection with the relocation activities. Indian families are assisted on appli- 
cation and on the basis of need. Some Indian families are able and willing to pay 
the costs incidental to their own relocation. Financial assistance is granted only 
when needed for the following purposes: 

(1) Transportation from point of residence on the reservation to one of 
the Bureau’s field relocation office jurisdictional areas; 

(2) Subsistence allowances for traveling costs and for meals en route; 

(3) A weekly allowance for subsistence after arrival at point of relocation 
until the first full poe for the new employment has been received; 

(4) Shipment of household goods and personal effects. 

Inasmuch as the Bureau’s relocation program is a voluntary program, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs provides no return transportation for relocating families. 
This understanding is thoroughly covered during counseling at the time the family 
makes application for assistance in connection with this program. 

In November of 1951, officers for the program, w hich v ere then called placement 
officers, were hired for the placement offices at the Phoenix area office and the 
Papago Agency. The initial staffing of one agency placement officer at Papago 
and the assistant area placement officer was later supplemented by the area 
placement officer and a clerk-stenographer at each office. 

At the end of the last fiscal year, 1954, the positions at the area office were 
abolished in accordance with the recommendations contained in the special 
survey conducted by Mr. Walter Bimson and others. In their place, an office 
was established at the Pima area field office. The area covered by the former 
area staff was turned over to the newly created office, but in the transfer, one 
higher paid position was lost. About that time, the Hopi Agency was also added 
to the jurisdiction to be served by the new office. Mention is made here of these 
items because in the statistical data to follow, it will he shown that there has 
seemingly been a decrease of services. There has not. The program of financial 
assistance to relocatees has actually grown in the Phoenix area. Cognizance 
should be taken of the area serviced by the current staff but it would be unfair to 
compare the effectiveness of the program of relocation at any point because 
relocatees are different from one another and each is treated as if his case were 
the only one. 

Tn speaking to apnlicants from this area, both the Papago and Pima area field 
office relocation staffs point out to relocatees that it would be hard to measure 
whether or not they are successful. While it is true that many adult relocatees 
can make many adjustments in their new environments, that they will enjoy 
better homes and a better standard of living than the ones which they left on the 
reservations from which they relocated, that they will te able to gain more con- 
fidence and knowledge by mixing with the people with whom they are competing 
and that their monetary gains derived from steadier and more productive labor 
are greater than that garnered from seasonal employment found near their 
reservations, the true measurement of the success of relocatees cannot Fe measverd 
in terms of dollars earned and the appliances found in their homes; instead, success 
can only be evaluated in years to come when the effects of the living which they 
will enjoy are evidenced hy what their offspring are doing and how their offspring 
are living. In short, Indian people who relocate today fully realize that because 
they come from a general area where there about 95 percent fullbloods, that they 
are more Indian than most other groups elsewhere, their adjustment may not 
be fully attained, but their children will surely gain more tenefits than they 
could have ever hoped to provide for them had they remained on a reservation. 

Relocation is one program, but it is not the only one. On the San Carlos 
Apache Reservation, recent surveys conducted under the auspices of the Stanford 
Research Institute have precipitated a plan for relocation within the State. In 
days to come, the members of this tribe will thus be afforded a better chance for 
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earning a living not only through relocation but by acquiring a skill or semiskill 
during a period off the reservation and then returning to the reservation where 
they will be able to use the skill thus acquired. Such skills will be utilized in 
tribal projects and enterprises. 

STATISTICS 


A. Fiscal years 1953 and 1954 (Phoeniz area office) 


1. Detail of financial assistance 


Fiscal year 1953 | Fiscal year 1954 








Item ya Le rf | 7] 
Number of | Amount | Number of Amonnt 
persons | used | persons 
Subsistence en route. ...........-..--.----.-. 154 $1, 000. 00 | 105 $347. 00 
Subsistence, destination... sede a Pay ne 171 7, 464. 30 156 7, 461. 55 
Transportation, common carrier -_-------.---- d 146 3, 107. 69 | 134 1, 390. 92 
Transportation, mileage.....................-.- 19 187. 28 | 3 33. 48 
I i san seses en ami bliin aiiahenaiies bulinenel NN Bde sons seoniicnad. None 
Shipment of household goods___.._.........-- 2 20 112. 56 28 232. 02 
Total. _....-- wasimatighdak’s Beicbieuiihes wit bai 19,6F8:08 ho Ssesusewi- 9, 464. 97 


2. Relocations (with financial assistance) 


| 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 





1953 1954 
Number of single or unattached men. ---_.._._._-_-- cokasintain teint ieeiaeehtiadniaaaeeastas 43 28 
Number of single or unattached women Paahe eae bccdee nears 12 18 
Number of persons in family groups---_-_--..--...-- i. tS aeeuel 143 134 
Total number of persons relocated through financial assistance funds_.- | 198 180 


B. Fiscal year 1955 (Pima area field office) 


1. Detail of financial assistance 


[Figures include estimated and obligated amounts not yet expended] 














| Number of 
Item |” persons Amount 
oN SE a a eee ee cuublbbiees dnvealete | 76 $780. 
Subsistenee, relocation.....-.......---.---..---.- Kiam giiagh bundeem ses eelneiien 186 9,915 
Transportation, common carrier. --_.._.-..-..--- ; | 152 1,714 
py EE ee ee eee Ts at 19 460 
IN sec, cade adh es. Seebdbsws dd lice WE . 2 40 
Shipment of household goods_.................-.----.--- Lesh att -debapenae 139 1, 388 
Ras ti an cheaper vin CAE Pee dockage ke vb cupsacdeabeees Brponceances 13, 987 
2. Relocations (with financial assistance) 
Number of single or unattached men__________...-...------------------ 16 
Number of single or unattached women ______________--._-------------- 3 
Number of persons in family groups---.-__........---------------------- 178 


Total number of persons relocated through financial assistance funds__ 197 


APPENDIX 34 


SumMarRY OF Cases or 45 INDIAN Boys IN FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
LISTED ON CHARTS 


This is a summary of the cases of 45 Indian boys committed to Federal correc- 
tional institutions during 1953 and up to April 1, 1954. Five cases are carryovers 
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from 1951 and 1952. The Federal Bureau of Prisons accepted custody of 40 boys 
during the 15 months beginning January 1, 1953. 
These Indian juveniles are in the following institutions: 


Federal Correctional Institution, Englewood, Colo 
National Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C 
Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Nev 


They come from 14 different States listed below with number from each State 
and approximate Indian population of that State. 


State | Indian popu- | Number com- Indian popu- Number com- 
% lation mitted lation mitted 


93, 000 | . Washington _. 15, 000 

34, 000 | Wiseonsin 15, 000 

31, 000 | Idaho. 5, 000 | 

22, 000 | § Oregon .. 4, 000 
Minnesota . . ....... 19, 000 | Nevada. - ; 4, 000 
New Mexico 19, 000 | d North Carolina 2, 500 | 
North Dakota... ___. 17, 000 3 || Colorado... 1, 000 

' 


In only one case is the boy detained in his home State, making it apparent that 
these boys are uprooted and carried far from home and family in order to conform 
to the present system of Federal jurisdiction on Indian reservations. 


EDUCATION 


Fourteen of these youth were attending school when the offense was committed. 
Twenty-five had dropped out of school and 19 of the 25 dropped out before finish- 
ing the eighth grade. In most cases the boys were retarded in school. The case 
histories indicated a good deal of shifting about from school to school, also sporadic 
attendance, with interruptions of a year or more. Many had been truant or had 
run away from boarding.schools. There is little evidence of encouragement in 
the backgrounds and little enthusiasm for school on the part of the offenders. 


OFFENSES AND PREVIOUS OFFENSES 


The boys listed in the chart committed a variety of offenses, and were committed 
for the following: 


Burglary 


Ray 

Assault with deadly weapon 
ce ie iE il well ill wale ee lnm ammniinis 5 
Manslaughter 


Robbery, car theft, destroying Government property, breaking and 
entering 1 


Actually most of the offenses were against property and exhibit a tendercy on 
the part of these juveniles to theft. Most of these boys were only committed 
after a series of brushes with law and order. There were a 106 prior offenses 
committed by the whole group, these do not include truancy and minor offenses, 
such as petty theft. Only eight of the boys had no previous official reeord. It 
St this that Indian boys are allowed quite a bit of latitude in their 

vior. 


BACKGROUNDS 


In general, these boys came from homes of little means and a good many lived 
under very trying conditions, both of social and economic nature. The homes in 
general lacked-ordinary facilities for recreation and decent living. In two cases 
water for the home was carried from river or irrigation ditch. 

Thirty-two of the boys came from homes broken through death or separation. 
Little*parental supervision was evidenced in any of the homes. 
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APPENDIX 35 


JUVENILE Detinquency Amona Nevapba INDIANS 


Within the Nevada Agency jurisdiction there are 15 reservations and 10 
colonies, besides the Stewart Indian School. All of these are on restricted lands. 
In addition to these there are scattered public domain allotments. There are 
communities of Indians who have settled on private non-Indian lands or on 
State or Federal lands. Although these scattered groups living on non-Indian 
land are not the legal responsibility of the Indian Service, we are frequently 
called upon by Federal or State authorities to assist with their problems. "Partic- 
ularly, when it involves removal or relocation. 


ACCURACY OF STATISTICS 


There are approximately 5,000 Indians living on 25 reservations and coldnies. 
The most recent Indian Service census was taken in 1938 and it has been im- 
possible to maintain accurate tribal rolls. All statistics are difficult to obtain 
and often are incomplete. 


BRIEF HISTORY AND BACKGROUND 


During the last generation the non-Indian citizens of this country have ex- 
perienced a great transformation, resulting in improved living conditions, generally, 
and accompanying upheavals. We are aware of this transformation because we 
have experienced it. But to compare Indians and non-Indians, most of the 
Indians of Nevada have lived a quiet life of hunting and fishing. There was 
generally an abundance of both fish and game. The Indians lived in small 
bands, or large family groups. Moral codes were simple. The entire group or 
band directed the children and there were few complicated ceremonies. 

During the present generation while the non-Indians were attempting to over- 
come the disturbances to their social regulations and moral codes, the Indians 
have attempted to survive a much greater transformation. They have in many 
instances been encouraged to abandon the old way and to adopt ways that were 
entirely new and foreign to them. Most Nevada Indians have almost passed 
through the most dangerous part of this adjustment. 

However, all values are not entirely in harmony, this is illustrated by the 
tables and statistics attached. For example, the families and Indian com- 
munity places little or no social stigma-to Indian custom marriages, illegitimate 
births or to a jail sentence. On the other hand, they do see the value and import- 
ance of education and the average daily attendance is above that of non-Indians 
in the same school, despite unusual handicaps and without resort to school 
attendance laws. 

Considering the background of the Nevada Indians and their problems of 
integration and the radical changes in economics, values, and codes, it was most 
fortunate for the Indians that the Indian Service was established by Congress. 
As the Indians of Nevada have become educated the Indian Service has with- 
drawn. 

At one time, there were several (4 or 5) superintendents with complete staffs 
in Nevada. For example, at Nixon there was an agency office fully staffed, a 
boarding school, day school, and hospital. Today, there are no Indian Service 
employees on the Pyramid Lake Reservation. Consolidation of Western Shoshone 
and Carson Agency into the Nevada Agency was the last consolidation in Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, before that, was Walker River Agency, Pyramid Lake Agency, ete. 

More recently, in 1950, al) public health nursing was contracted with the State 
public health service. State of Nevada under contract operated day schools. 
The last contract with the State of Nevada, April 1, 1955, was for all extension 
service to Indians. 

As the special services have been completed, the Indian Service has trans- 
ferred them and reduced its control and responsibility. There are groups (colo- 
nies) which we feel are now ready to survive and succeed without any special 
services from the Indian Service and H. R. 3239 is now in Congress, which will 
give them unrestricted title to their land. 

Some of the other groups are about ready and some are far from prepared yet. 
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SERVICES PrRovipED FOR FAcILITATING THE ADJUSTMENT OF Nevaba INDIANS 


LAW AND ORDER 


Most of the Indian people cannot earn a living on their reservation therefore, 
most of them must leave the reservation for employment. Off-reservation 
employment may be for a few weeks duration in seasonal agricultural work. The 
family head may accept several such employments in the course of a year, or the 
entire family may leave the reservation for employment for 1 or more years at 
a time. 

The residents of the colonies all have jobs off the colonies, This system together 
with the scattered Indian communities has caused serious law-enforcement 
problems, The Indian people live part time under tribal law inadequately 
enforced and part time under State law. In addition the tribes have no funds in 
which to pay for law enforcement and the Federal appropriations have been 
completely inadequate. For example, fiscal year 1955, the allotment of $16,549 
funds to provide law enforcement for 5,000 Indian people in 25 communities 
located on Federal land over the entire State of Nevada and part of 3 other States 
amounted to approximately $3.30 per capita. The year of 1954, the city of Reno 
appropriated $426,000 or a per capita of $10.43. This provided law enforcement 
for 41,000 residents within the area of 10% square miles. The various Indian 
councils and committees have petitioned the Indian Service and Nevada repre- 
sentatives in Congress to be permitted to come under the State’s legal jurisdiction. 
As a result of Public Law 280 the Nevada Legislature in the 1955 session has 
passed 8S. B. 123, which will permit Nevada Indians to come under State legal 
jurisdiction. This should eliminate the problem. 


Western-Shoshone Tribal Court— Adult cases, 1953-54 


Male Female 





Drunk and disorderly _- 

Reckless driving ---- 

Assault and battery 

Contributory delinquency 
Nonsupport fi 

ie eo as comes we 
Liquor violations~ _- 

pene cohabitation 

Abduction. we 7 
Giving venereal disease to another _- 
Fraud - . .- igi 
Intoxicated in or about a car. 

Drunk driving. 





Nevada Indian Agency annual report, 1954— Adult cases which were processed by 
Indian service officers in justice of peace and tribal courts 





| Males | 


Drunk and disorderly 

Reckless driving 

Drunk driving 4 

I shan dudcnh ket besndwwnnguaedh eaiecalniabhdiadechnenie ; 
Assault and battery 

Contributory delinquency 

Divorce actions 

Nonsupport 

Larceny 


=& 


Disturbing peace 
Ref 


Disobedience court order 
Liquor violations 


Nowe wo OK ao ores) 


8 
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Special officer’s report, investigation of cases, Indian minor children, 1954! 


Mi; FiM|F/|;M;FiM/F M/F M 


|} 13; 14) 14) 15} 15) 16 


Juvenile cases handled _. 
Burglary - - 
Attempted rape .__- 
Contributory delinquency. 
Assault with intent to commit 
robbery 
Grand larceny . 
Disturbing the peace. 
Incorrigible liquor problem - - . 
Assault with a deadly weapon _- 
Drunk and disorderly. - . 
Curfew violations 


Total... 


1 Does not include Western Shoshone tribal court cases. 


Disposition 
Stewart Boarding School 
Nevada Industrial School 
To parents_-__-_--_- 


Home conditions 


1. Living with both natural parents____....----_-- 
2. Living with widowed mother_ _- 

3. Living with mother and stepfather 

4. Living with father and stepmother --_- . 

5 

6 

% 


. Living with mother 
. Living with father_ _-_ 
Orphan __- 





M 





Illicit cohabitation 

Disorderly conduct..._....-.-...- Bada 

Reckless driving... 

PN cnn eaten tnt ale 

Malicious mischief 

Liquor violations._____.-._..____- Bi Dc 
Intoxicated about auto Seated 
Disobedience court order. -_......|-...|----|---- 








RE, Recttidcs ac datn dit |S ene |- arfoneel 
t i 








EDUCATION 


All education of Indian children of Nevada has been placed under the Johnson- 
O’ Malley contract with the State of Nevada, except the Stewart Boarding School 
and the McDermitt Day School. The McDermitt Day School will be included 
in the contract for the fiscal year 1957, provided facilities for the consolidated 
school is completed by that time. The Stewart Boarding School is being utilized 
by overage Navaho children and children from Nevada who have no high-school 
facilities available, or those from undesirable home conditions. 
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The Bureau and the State has placed a top priority on the integration of the 
Indian children in publie schools. This step has been accepted exceptionally well 
by both the Indians and the non-Indians and the statistics on school attendance 
will affirm this statement. 


Srate or Nevapba, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
InptIAN Epvucation Divisron, 
Carson City, April 26, 1956 
Mr. Burton A. Lapp, 
Superintendent, Nevada Indian Agency, 
Stewart, Nev. 

Dear Mr. Lapp: Transmitted herewith is a study of attendance of Indian 
students in public schools of Nevada for possible use in connection with the 
Senate subcommittee hearings on juvenile delinquency on Indian reservetions. 
The attendance data is for the 1953-54 school year and the study has been divided 
into two parts for comparative purposes. The first part concerns Indian students 
in public schools who reside with their parents in Indian colony settlements 
located within or near the corporate limits of Nevada towns and cities. The 
second part of the study concerns Indian students who reside with their parents 
on Indian reservetions located at a distance from school, or who attend a school 
loeated within the boundaries, which ‘necessitates transportation. The purpose 
in making this division was that of ascertaining if any appreciable difference 
existed in the percentage of attendance of both groups. 

The attendance data was secured from the monthly reports submitted to the 
Indian Education Division by the schools participating in Johnson-O’ Malley 
contract funds. 

An analysis of the study of both groups of Indian students indicates that there 
is no difference in percentage of attendance of those students who reside on a 
reservation and attend a school located on the reservation, or attend a school to 
which they must be transported; and those students who reside in Indian colonies 
and attend local schools which are within walking distance. The percentage of 
attendance of both groups is exceptionally good and compares favorably with the 
attendance of non-Indian students. It can be concluded, therefore, that the 
attendance of Indian children in the public schools of the State of Nevada presents 
no serious problems and has little or no bearing on the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The percentage of attendance for the total enrollment of schools located in 
urban areas seems to be lower than anticipated and there is a possibility of sta- 
tistical error. The probable explanation for the variation can be attributed to 
the nature of Nevada communities, particularly Elko, Ely, Yerington, and Reno, 
where the lower percentages of attendance are reflected. This is due to the fact 
that these areas have a very high rate of population movement in and out of the 
community. This fluctuation in enrollment is probably the cause of the lower 
attendance percentages. The Indian population in each of these communities is 
very stable as reflected in the higher percentage of attendance when compared 
with the entire school enrollment. 

I trust that this information will be of help to you in the study of juvenile de- 
linquency among Indians. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. A. Haciunp, 
Supervisor, Indian Education Division. 
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Study of attendance of Indian students, 1953-54 


URBAN AREAS—STUDENTS ORIGINATING FROM COLONIES LOCATED WITHIN 
THE ENVIRONS OF THE CITY 


Average lees aver- | | On-reserva-| Soe 
|total sehool| age daily | Percent) tion enroll-| ail 


| enrollment | attendance 


Carson City 847 | 

Consolidated No. 1, Pershing County. 311 

Elko Consolidated____._.. aaa canidanine 936 | 

Elko County High School ; 285 | 

Ely Elementary 761 

Pershing County High School. -_.._..- 146 | 134. 040 | 

Reno No. 10 6,870 | 6,172. 770 

Wadsworth... 56 51. 54 | 
603 550. 320 | 


10,815 | 9, 591. 883 
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SCHOOLS LOCATED ENTIRELY ON RESERVATION OR WHOSE INDIAN STUDENTS 
EMANATE FROM A RESERVATION 


Churchill County High School....____| 378 | 92. 22 | 15 
Consolidated No. 1, Douglas County. 284 | 55. 93 93. 64 | 34 
Consolidated B, Churchill County___- 861 3. | 91.03 25 
Douglas County High School_---___-- 86 | : | 94.74 | 8 | 
Duckwater __ 3 5 29 


* | 
} 
| 


BEESE 
essss 


- i Ee ? 91. 75 
Educational District No. 1, Clark 
County | 
Fernley High School No. 4, Canal | 
No. 15... tt et peer nt 
Natchez (Nixon) __.______- i 
Gi Te 2 ai Fb. 5 ee 
Schurz 
Swayne (Owyhee) 
Upper South Fork (Lee) __- 
Yerington High School 
Yumba (Reese River) 3 


84. 87 


= 
8 


91. 79 
94. 58 | 
90. 53 | 
93. 22 | 
92.07 

85. 54 
84. 48 
91. 32 | 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 


Memorandum to: Mr. Burton A. Ladd, Superintendent, Nevada Indian Agency 

From: Indian Education Division, Nevada State Department of Education 

Subject: The Enactment of Ordinances by Indian Tribal Councils Authorizing 
poneenneaee of State Public School Attendance Laws on Indian Reservations 
in Nevada 


The Indian Education Division of the Nevada State Department of Education 
has, on the basis of studies of attendance of Indian children in public schools 
either on or off reservations, reached a firm conclusion that the enactment of 
ordinances by tribal councils which enable the enforcement of public school 
attendance laws on Indian reservations has had little or no effect on school at- 
tendance. The enactment of such ordinances has been more in the nature of a 
formality, but which might prove useful in the event that the legality of such 
enforcement was contested insofar as reserved lands were concerned. 

The State Department of Education in Nevada has been able to integrate all 
but one of the Indian Bureau day schools into the public school program. It has 
been the policy of the Department of Education that the establishment of a 
public school on an Indian reservation also establishes and puts into effect the 

rovisions of the State School Code relative to compulsory school attendance. 

his policy is based on the premise that a public school, wherever established, 
must operate in accordance with the State school code in order to be eligible for 
any and all State aids. Accordingly, when Indian Bureau day schools were 
converted to public schools the attendance requirements were established on a 
basis similar :te: all‘ othersschools in. the State. _The approval by Indian-tribal 
councils of the establishment of public school facilities on the reservations was 
also construed as approval of enforcement of State school attendance laws. 

According to records available at Nevada Indian Agency, three tribal councils, 
namely, Washoe, Stillwater, and Reno-Sparks, enacted ordinances in 1949. 
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A study of school attendance in these areas indicates no appreciable difference 
prior to nor after the enactment of such ordinances. A similar study of attendance 
percentages on reservations where no such ordinances were enacted indicates no 
disproportionate percentage of attendance. In some cases, attendance in areas 
without ordinances is appreciably higher than elsewhere. 

It can be safely concluded that public school attendance ordinances enacted 
by tribal councils have little or no effect on attendance. School attendance 
problems involving Indian children residing on reservations are handled in the 
manner prescribed by the State School Code and by local school authorities 
Fortunately, very few attendance problems occur. Ona State level, the percentage 
of attendance of Indian children is very high as shown in the previous study and 


is on an average equal to or better than the general average in the State. 


Douglas County (Min- | 
den-Gardnerville- | 


Dresslerville 
Duckwater 
Eureka 
i District No. 1 


nite" 
Ely Elementary 
Fallon. 


—E 





School census, 


Off-Res- | 
ervation || 
children || 


On-Res- 
ervation 
children | 


| 





i] 
1] 
i} 


| 


1953-84 


School 


Upper § South Fork-Lee.. 
5 || Wadsworth. 


Yerington (Colony and 
Campbell Ranch) 


|| Sparks 
| Las Vegas. : 
| Hawthorne... _- 
'| Sutcliffe 


Tungsten 


|| East Walker... 


Pahrum 
— 


On-Res- 
ervation 


children 


106 | 


32 
15 


46 


Off-Res 
ervation 


children 


5 
2 
1 
2 
4 
l 
5 
5 
l 
5 
7 
6 
4 
4 
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WELFARE 


The last session of the Nevada Legislature passed AB 33, an act providing aid 
to dependent children. The State had previously had old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind but it is the last State to fully comply and participate under the 
Federal Social Security Act. 

The State’s help under Social Security should make it possible for many of our 
Indian homes to be reunited and provide maternal supervision to the small 
children. 

The agency welfare branch has attempted with 1 social worker and 1 clerk- 
stenographer and very limited funds to provide service to all reservation 
Indians in Nevada. 

With the relief that the State will provide (336 children eligible for ADC), the 
agency welfare staff will be able to give much better service, limited financial aid 
but much more advice and planning. 


Summary, boarding home children 
Cases 
Intoxication 
Court action, neglect, home conditions 
Parental neglect 
Abandonment 


P 
One-half orphan 
Tribal court action, mother unfit, father in service 
‘All rights to child: relinquished-by -mother 
No suitable educational facilities at home for crippled child on reservation - 


— hoe De © Om 
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Nevapba INDIAN AGENcy, STEWART, NEv. 


Children either in boarding school or on assistance roll 


Number of 
Reasons children 
1. Home conditions... 722075001 Bee UU ors Be et 90 
2: Beckeon pemies > 22h edge Ie ABIL De as Pee TL eS 65 
O Gaupiian, Omb-tall 52 28 SoS Ea sass ei te ee See Be ee 116 
OG Pa es so STR Ae Oo eo Best aes 22 
5. Deserted_______- EO OG Soak SOD OS, DRELS Bil CSS. epee rs te 15 
Greene Oiineiies, 350s Ae. eee Slee ee 8 ee hea 27 
7. Behavior problems -_-_________-_-- JU 2 Ca 2 RR 3 
Zetn Charen... ......- Bk ak REI OG Sha ee S28 se 338 
Following information received from Western Shoshone Agency by telephone 
not included in above: 
Number of 
Reasons children 
PEM OUNNIOIE oa. oo Sc ice ne bee COON , UO. dsc ncuw nuance 6 
9 ~ Fe asia i Sos eo serccescs jc edseewess csccstcediccjccccasezss 5 
3. Behavior problems - dtiddabdedlatldt Nes scien sie HB ttle la 11 
is. Patsie Gaemown... 4 so A i ce ci So. doce vet Ss 5 
Zotel poemble BDO Waeiisaie’ 3 hoe os - - oda ss i ce Oni 27 
Reasons children in boarding school or on assistance roll 
1. Home conditions very bai, constant drunkenness and squalor_._._...... 7 
2. Mother drinks exceedingly, State court terminated guardianship of 
I As Oc ee de os css apts wits oh italy > evsk Si e  e eoe 2 
3. Father constant user of alcohol, cannot hold down a job to support family. 10 
4. Family exceedingly poor and overcrowded, father unable to support large 
tlle osc desceeacwe eg tee ap ng dpe ds Daceecdacc. ue 19 
5. Home poor, mother frequently hospitalized, chronic arthritis__....._-_- 1 
6. Bad home conditions, parental neglect__._..........__._.--_-_--._-- 15 
7. Neglect on part of father, mother works to support family ers es a 6 
8. Parents transient travelers to labor camps for seasonal work___________ 3 
9. Father in prison, mother unable to work with small children in home____ 12 
ene ae Ce SE itt c cnc ndweme cewasewsudsacenne 2 
11. Father deserted family, mother unable to support family__.....______- 17 
12. Mother deserted, father unable to give children proper care__._______-_ 2 
13. Father in jail constantly, mother receives welfare aid_.___..._._._.--- 19 
14. Father unknown, mother unable to work with small children in home__ 26 
15. Mother in sanitorium, father unable to give children proper care_____-_ 3 
16. Mother in mental institution, father deceased; guardian, sister_________ 2 
17. Father handicapped, cannot do heavy work to support family_________- 29 
18. Tuberculosis in home, children in boarding school._.............--..- 5 
19. Broken home, mother working away from home-----__.-..._...----.- 1 
20. Father deceased, mother unable to support children, condition poor... 44 
21. Mother deceased, home environment bad, children neglected_._...___- 14 
22. Mother deceased, father unable to give children proper care__....___-- 4 
23. Father deceased, mother’s address unknown__.......-.-..--.-------- 1 
24. Mother deceased, father abandoned children___...............----.-- 2 
25. Parents whereabouts unknown_...-...----..----------------------- 7 
26. Mother deceased, father is too old to work.........----------------- 3 
SIsUs CEDRADA BO BURTON... « «nn wn nen ten cncndwececes concen dee 2 
oe, Be) OCDRSNE Wi PEATE... 5 bein mnie ee <serdonnennew es Nes 6 
29. Mother deceased, living with relatives, guardian. _..._.............-. 1 
30. Children living with grandparents, father unknown_-_-_--_--.....-.--- 6 
31. Children with relatives, parents unfit_-.-..--.-------------------+--- 5 
32. Home needs supervision. Bad conditions, improper care, exposed to 
RS GON ao niet oop denn insti nn dip «nddeeitn title 5 
33. Father and mother separated, father unable to give proper care to chil- . 
GPO. 8 nin nib meine crenhannese nue Qitbtintee vdlbodsuunsies> binlosadeas 
34. Lives in home of stepmother, crowded conditions, 13 in one room 12 by > 
| ll LR OG REALE SEINE PRI OLLA A FOIL LRA LE PREG ATLA 
35. Father and mother separated, alcoholism and constant fighting. ._..--- 5 
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Reasons children in boarding school or on assistance roll—Continued 


Number of 
children 
Father and mother separated, father out of home, nonsupport 26 
Mother deceased, children live in home of stepmother with 2 sets of 
family... ..-.. : ua calld.'t 
. Father deceased, children live in bome. of stepfather with 2 sets of family 
. Home with father and stepmother, conditions bad, constant drinking 
. Home with mother and stepfather, conditions bad 
Mother deceased, crowded home conditions, cannot get along with step- 
mother 


Total children__ 


Contract No 


ConTrRACT BETWEEN THE NEVADA StatTe WELFARE DEPARTMENT AND THE Bu- 
REAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS FOR THE CARE OF CHILDREN Witu ONeE-FourTH OR 
More Decree or INDIAN BLoop Wuo Have Resipence on Trust or Re- 
STRICTED Tax-Exempt, INDIAN-OwNeD LAND IN NEVADA 


This agreement is made by and between the United States, acting through the 
area director of Indian Affairs, at Phoenix, Ariz., and the Nevada State Welfare 
Department hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘Department.”’ 


ARTICLE I 

The Department agrees: 

1. To accept under this contract for care, only such children as are certified to it 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or his authorized representative. Such 
children shall have one-fourth or more cegree Indian blood and residence on trust 
or restricted tax-exempt, Indian-owned land in Nevada at time of certification. 

2. To furnish foster-home care to children accepted under this contract. Such 
care shall include, but not be limited to, subsistence, clothing, and incidentals. 
Major medical and dental service will not be provided under this contract. 

3..To make payments for foster care of children covered by this contract at the 
same rates as the rates established for other children under care of the Department. 

4. That no child shall be removed from his family home without the permission 
of that person legally responsible for him. If such permission is not given, the 
Department shall secure appropriate legal action before the child is removed. 

5. To determine guardianship for all children accepted for care; and, when 
necessary, request appropriate legal action to establish guardianship. 

6. To accept for study and recommendation: 

(a) Children referred by the Nevada Agency for adoptive placement. 
(t) Married couples wishing to adopt a child. 

7. To supervise homes in which children have been placed for adoption until 
completion of adoption. 

8. To maintain a case record for each child which shall be available for review 
periodically by the area social worker or a designated representative of the Bureau. 

9. To make available all pertinent financial and related records for the United 
States to audit expenditures under this contract. 

10. Not to discriminate against any employee or applicant for employment 
hecause of race, color, creed, or national origin, and shall require an identical pro- 
vision to be included in all subcontracts hereunder. 

11. To admit no member of or delegate to Congress or resident commissioner 
toany share or part of this contract or to any benefit that may arise therefrom, with 
 carporation for its general benefit. 


ARTICLE II 


The Indian Bureau agrees to provide within limits of available resources, and 
when authorized by the superintendent of the Nevada Agency or his designated 
representative, hospitalization, surgery, and other health services normally 
furnished all Indians. 
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Financial agreement 


ARTICLE III 

The Bureau agrees: 

To advance to the Department, at the beginning of each quarter, funds in an 
amount sufficient for that quarter to meet the estimated costs of care for children 
covered by this contract. If during a quarter the quarterly advance is found to 
be insufficient, additional advances may be made upon the request of the Depart- 
ment. 

The Department agrees: 

1. To refund by June 5, 1955, any unobligated portion of the last quarterly 
advance by check drawn to the Treasurer of the United States. 

2. To submit quarterly estimates 15 days prior to the quarter for which funds 
are requested. 

3. To furnish on forms provided by the Bureau, a monthly voucher against 
the quarterly advance, supported by the name of the foster mother, name of the 
child, dates of care and cost of care. This voucher shall be submitted by the 10th 
of each month following the month covered. 

The provisions of this contract may be amended by mutual consent of the two 
parties to the contract. 

The provisions of this contract shall be administered under the provisions of 
the Nevada State plan, a copy of which is attached, and is a part of this contract. 

The term of this contract shall be from the date of acceptance of the first child 
to June 30, 1955. 

This agreement is subject to appropriations made by the Congress from year 
to year of moneys sufficient to perform the services provided for herein. No 
liability shail attach to the United States in consequence of such execution if 
Congress fails to make an appropriation for such contracts for the fiscal year for 
which the services are required. 

This agreement is negotiated pursuant to authority of section 302 (c) (9) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended (41 
U. 8. C., 1946 ed., Sup. V, sec. 252), redelegated by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs, under Order 2508, Amendment 7, 
dated February 19, 1954 (19 F. R. 1123). 

The State Welfare Director of the Nevada State Welfare Department has the 


power to sign and execute, in the name of the State by “the State welfare depart- 
ment,” any contract or agreement wth the Federal Government or its agencies. 
(Nevada State Welfare Act, ch. 327, 1949 Statutes of Nevada, sec. 9, art. 1, as 
amended 1951 and 1953). 

In witness whereof the undersigned have subscribed their names. 
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APPENDIX 36 


RESERVATIONS AND RANCHERIAS 


pi ees 
Auburn 

Augustine S 

Barono Rancho. 

Creek - 

end (Henderson) - ; 


ancheria. 
Tract___.. 
ake Rancheria 


. Buena Vista Rancheria. - 


. Cache Creek. 


& 


SFSSSSSRASKES 


22. 
23 

24, 
25. 
26 

27 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50 

51 

52 


. Cachil Dehe (Colusa). - 
; illa 

. Cam 

. Old 


‘apitan Grande_. 
Cedarville. Ciudad 


. Chemehuevi.- 


Chicken Ranch (Gamestown).. 


. Cloverdale 
. Cold Springs (Sy camore) 


Co}fax......- 


Cg MoS 


Coyote Valley- 


Crescent City (Elk Valley)... 


Cuyapaipe.- 


. Dry Creek “(Geyserville Ran- 


cheria). 
Enterprise (2 Parcels) 
Fort Bidwell 


Fort Independence _--- -- -- - 
Fort Yuma 


Graton (Sebastopol) .....- Sacked 


Greenville .._..-- 
Grindstone Creek Rancheria_. 


Jackson Rancheria--.--.----.--- : 


Klamath Strip 


. Laytonville 
. Likely 
, Leabent (2 parcels) 


. Lone Pine Tract 


. Los Coyotes 
. Lower Lake 
. Lytton...-- 

; Manchester (Point ASOMA) 50. cen chessnd 


. Middletown 
. Mission Creek 
. Montgomery Creek 


. Morongo. 
66. 
67. 


Nevada City 
North Fork 


1 Estimated. 


--| 


Chemehuevi- . 





1. Population 


Agua Caliente Band 


of Mission Indians. 


; | Pit Mie i 


Pit River 


_.| Maidu mixed 


Mission. 


.do 


Pit River 


} Yurok.... 


Paiute 
Mono. 
Pomo.. 
Paiute : 
Blue Lake 
Me-Wuk 
Mission. 
Pomo 
Wintun. 
Mission. 


.do 
do. 


Paiute 


Me-Wuk.. 


Pomo.- 
Mono..-- 
Me-Wuk.. 
Pomo. 
Crescent City.. 
Mission. - 


Shoshone--._.-..--. a 
Pomo..--. 
Maidu and mixed_ 


Total 


i 


SoNRRBSoRo Saud ssey 


— 


cutt= Boe 


nw 
SS 
NwOD 


| Num- 


ber 
under 
18 


| years 


48 i 


15 
4 


1 
24 


CO het et es 
Kanon 


ofotbuaateea 


moRoounskoRac 





Num- | Num- 
ber of | ber of 
females | males 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AMONG THE INDIANS 


Population—Continued 


| Num- 
ber Num- 
Reservation Tribe under | ber of 
| 18 |females 
years | 


=] 
ow 


8. Pala ; ..| Mission 67 
. Paskenta Wintun | | 0 
. Pauma and Yuima ; Mission. 6 23 
. Pechanga- --. .do , ‘ 45 | 
. Picayune---.- ‘ Chukchansi_. | 2! 14 

3. Pinoleville--_-. Pomo.... 24 
. Potter Valley (2 parcels) - - - --- oe 7 
. Quartz Valley -_- , ...| Shasta 
. Ramona ....| Mission | | 0 | 
. Redding (Clear Creek) -_- --| Mized....- | 10 
. Redwood Valley. -- ..| Pomo 37 | 24 
. Resighini (Coast Community).-.} Yurok_- | 28 | 17 | 
. Rinecon_. ...-+-----| Mission 68 | 
. Roaring Creek. _. ‘3 | 0 
. Robinson ; . Pomo | 1 12 

3. Rohnerville_- ..| Bear River-_. 14 

44. Round Valley. nile .-| 11 tribes intermarried_| ‘ 
. Ruffeys-.---- ....-| Ruffy | 14 
. Rumsey ; ¥e ...-.| Wintun. | 8 
. San Manuel.._____- a Spal 15 | 

Mission_- val 6 

Y | Mission. : 18 
. Santa Rosa (Sacramento jurisdic- | Tache___- a 35 

tion). 

. Santa Ynez | Mission_--- 34 | 
. Santa Ysabel__...__. Mission__. elie 59 | 
. Scotts Valley___- ie Pomo... -| 10 | 
. Sheep Ranch... ‘ ; sist 0 | 
. Sherwood A ili a als neatie tie 0 | 
. Shingle Springs ....-....-| Me-Wuk wie eat 0 
. Smite River. ....................) Smith River... be 39 | 

3. Soboba baw Mission. - : -| 50 | 
. Stewarts Point bite as all 112 | 58 
. Strathmore Sa ae Sp Ee : ada 0 0 | 
. Strawberry Valley --- yee aie =) 0 | 0 
. Susanville aitibltis <ieell MILA & o< is al 42 | 22 

3. Sycuan én Mission niall 37 | 13 
IE ME, deat cncion ax ; | Miami 7 66 | 27 
. Table Mountain____- ....-.-| Chukchansi aol 87 | 37 | 
. Taylorsville ............ Ke ed ; 0 | 0 | 
. Torres Martinez___.-_-_- ‘ | Mission. ‘ al 202 | 48 
. Trinidad = ...| Yurok 12 | 8 | 
. Tule River___-_-- ...-------} Consolidated Tule | 205 99 | 

River. 


coaue BESO? 


SeBobak 


—~ 
Coonan 


25-8 


oS oBaeooSSBH.cotRS 


. Tuolumne Me-Wuk.. aa 155 | 18 | 
. Twentynine Palms je Se ee sonia 0 | 0 
. Upper Lake-Pome (2 parcels)_...| Pomo eae 81 24 | 
. Viejas (Baron Long) | Mission __- : 85 37 
. Wilton___- Me-Wuk 7 40 | 18 
. XL Ranch_.--- | Pit River. -_- | 33 | 12 








Off-reservation Indians 
Public-domain allotments________ 





|\ Various... aw _.|114, 190 | 1 4, 709 | 
| | 


IE ac. ch paditbech encod cece ee eee __.---|!24, 100 | 1 8, 000 








1 Estimated. 
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DIS JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AMONG THE INDIANS 


4. Employment of California Indians 
Estimated 
(a) Employed, total_-_ -_- ‘ .---- 6, 025 
(b) Employed off reservations : : : .... 5,070 
(c) Employed on reservations Sf 895 
(d) Occupational skills: Farm and automotive equipment operators (trac- 
tors, graders, shovels), truck drivers, building-tracks mechanics, 
loggers, commercial fishermen, sawmill workers, auto mechanics, 
carpenters, dairymen, painters, sheep shearers. 


5. Health of California Indians 


(a) Number of physicians: 


Number of Indian Bureau physicians 
Number of physicians on contract basis 


(b) Number of nurses: 


Nurses at Hoopa hospital___ 
Indian Bureau public-health nurses 
Public-health nurses on contract basis 


(c) Number of hospitals: 


Hoops Indian Hospital 

Yuma Hospital___ 

Wishiah Tuberculosis Sanatorium __- 
Weimar Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
Four hospitals on contract basis - 


(d) Principal diseases: Respiratory diseases (tuberculosis and pmreu- 
monia), skin diseases, including impetigo and scabies, arthritis, diabetes, 
rheumatic fever, venereal diseases, polio, measles, mumps, diarrhea, chick- 
enpox, whooping cough, typhoid fever. 

(e) Principal causes of death: Tuberculosis, accidents (notably automo- 
bile and shootings), cerebral hemorrhage, cerebral thrombosis, old-age 
complications. 

(f) Major items of daily diet: The Indians eat about the same foods as 
used by all other people of low income in the general population. There is 
a general lack of milk in the diet, but butter and cheese are eaten. In the 
southern part of the State beans and bread, including corn meal are staples, 
also chili peppers in variousforms. In the Central Valley and coast groups, 
ground acorns are eaten during the fall and winter months. Fish and ven- 
ison are major items of daily diet among the Indians along the Klamath 
River and northern streams. 

The Indians suffer from a wide variety of dental ailments. Whether this 
is due primarily to a deficiency in diet or to lack of care of the teeth is a 
question. 

6. Material conditions of the California Indians 


(a) Type of houses: Frame, 85 percent; log, 5 percent; adobe, 8 percent; stone, 
2 percent. 

(b) Nature and sufficiency of clothing: The general nature of the clothing worn 
by the Indians is plain and conservative in style. The average middle-aged 
Indian wears light-weight below-medium-cost clothes. The older people often 
make their own clothes from material purchased by the yard, these garments 
being warmer because of the better quality material used, but of old style. The 
children of school age possess a good sense of style; hence suitability in dress. 
The parents sacrifice to provide proper clothes for the children in order that they 
will be acceptable in public schools. The Indian children can make a good 
appearance and are conscious of the necessity of this. However, they are often 
kept out of school because their parents cannot get the money to buy enough 
clothing, particularly shoes and adequate clothes for the rainy weather for them. 
The average Indian family does not have clothing comparable to his non-Indian 
neighbors. 

(c) Average annual income per family (estimated), $1,100. 
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7. Education of California Indians 


(a) Number of college graduates, total 
High-school graduates annually 
Elementary-school graduates annually 
(b) Total number of adults unable to read and write 
(c) Total number unable to speak English 
(d) Percentage of children, 6 through 18, not attending schoo! 


8. Tribal units of California (48) 


(a) Tribal organizations: 

Agua Caliente Band of Mission Indians; Francisco Segundo, chairman, Palm 
Springs, Calif., A. J. Andreas, vice chairman, Palm Springs, Calif., Marcus Pete, 
Secretary, Palm Springs, Calif. 

Augustine Mission Indians; Mrs. Margaret Andreas, spokeswoman, Palm 
Springs, Calif. 

Barona Mission Indians; Mrs. Catherine Welch, spokeswoman, Lakeside, 
Calif.; Sam Wallace, secretary, Lakeside, Calif. 

Big Valley Band of Pomo Indians of the Rig Valley Rancheria; Roger Posh, 
chairman, executive committee, Lakeport, Calif.; Lincoln Dennison, secretary, 
Lakeport, Calif. 

Cabazon Mission Indians; Alex James, spokesman, Los Angeles, Calif., 938% 
South Eastman Avenue. 

Cachil Dehe Band of Wintun Indians of the Colusa Indian Community; Fred 
Gonzales, chairman; Jason Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, Colusa, Calif. 

Chauilla Indian Reservation Mission Indians; Sylvester Costo, spokesman, 
Anza, Calif.; Seana Arenas, secretary, San Jacinto, Calif. 

Campo Indian Tribe; Mrs. Josephine Cuero, spokeswoman, Campo, Calif. 
Covelo Indian Community; Robert Hanover, chairman, Covelo, Calif.; F. H. 
Duncan, secretary, Covelo, Calif. 

Coyote Valley Growers of the Coyote Valley Rancheria; Edgar Jackson, presi- 
dent, Ukiah, Calif.; Arthur E. Allen, secretary-treasurer, Ukiah, Calif. 
< Cuyapaipe Mission Indians; Romaldo LaChappa, spokesman, Mount Laguna, 

alif. 

Fort Bidwell Indian Community of the Fort Bidwell Reservation; Willie 8S. 
Townsend, chairman, Fort Bidwell, Calif.; Clarence De Garmo, secretary, Fort 
Bidwell, Calif. 

Hoopa Indians of the Hoopa Valley Reservations; Peter Masten, chairman, 
Hoopa, Calif.; Gilbert Marshall, secretary, Hoopa, Calif. 

Inaja Mission Indians; Marcello Paipa, spokesman, Julian, Calif. 

Kashia Band of Pomo Indians of the Stewart’s Point Reservation; Sidney 
Parrish, chairman, Stewart’s Point, Calif.; John Smith, vice chairman, Stewart's 
Point, Calif.; Gladys Antone. secretary, Stewart’s Point, Calif. 

La Jolla Mission Indians; Jose A. Gomez, spokesman, Valley Center, Calif.; 
Sophie Silvas, secretary, Valley Center, Calif. 

os Coyotes Tribe; Banning Taylor, spokesman, Warner Springs, Calif. 

Manchester Band of Pomo Indians of the Manchester Rancheria; Stephen 
Parrish, chairman, Point Arena, Calif.; Chester Pinola, vice chairman, Foint 
Arena, Calif.; Edward Smith, treasurer, Point Arena, Calif. 

Manzanita Mission Indians; Larkin Osway, spokesman, Boulevard, Calif. 

Mesa Grande, Valentine J. Lachusa, spokeswoman, Mesa Grande, Calif.; 
Grace Lachusa, secretary, Mesa Grande, Calif. 

Me-wuk Indian Community of the Wilson Rancheria, Raymond Taylor, chair- 
man, Wilton, Calif.; Archie Williams, vice-chairman, Wilton, Calif.; Edith 
Williams, secretary, Wilton Calif.; Ells Taylor, treasurer, Wilton, Calif. 

Middletown Rancheria, Lucas Simon, chairman, Middletown, Calif.; Martha 
Olsen, secretary, Middletown, Calif.; John Yee, treasurer, Middletown, Calif. 

Morongo Tribe, Walter A. Linton, spokesmaa, Banning, Calif., Box 2; Juanita 
Penn, secretary, Banning, Calif., Box 614. 

Nokomis Men’s Club of the Shenal Bund of Pomo Indians of the Hopland 
Rancheria, Ray Lucas, chairman, Hopland, Calif.; Vivian J. Burke, secretary, 
Hopland, Calif.; Rayfield Elliott, treasurer, Hopland, Calif. 

wens Valley Paiute-Shoshone Bans, Sampson Dewey, chairman, Bishop, 
Calif.; Eleanor Bethel, secretary, Bishop, Calif. 

Pala Tribe of the Pala Indian Reservation, Josephine Jackson, spokeswoman, 
Pala, Calif.; Thomas Portillo, secretary, Pala, Calif. 

Pauma Mission Indians, Samuel J. Powvall, spokesman, Pala, Calif. 
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Pechanga Mission Indians, Frank Contreras, spokesman, Pala, Calif. 

Pinoleville Improvement Association, Andrew Jackson, chairman, Ukiah, Calif., 
Box 55; Lorraine Lockart, secretary, Ukiah, Calif., Box 55. 

Pomo Women’s Club, Caroline Clark, president, Ukiah, Calif.; Ethel Stewart, 
vice president, Ukiah, Calif.; Genevieve Aguilar, secretary, Ukiah, Calif.; Elsie 
Allen, treasurer, Ukiah, Calif. 

Pit River Home and Agriculture Cooperative Association, Erin Forrest, presi- 
dent, Alturas, Calif.; George Forrest, vice president, Alturas, Calif.; Leo James, 
secretary,-treasurer, Alturas, Calif.; Neva Barlese, member board of directors, 
Alturas, Calif.; Ben Stonecoal, member board of directors, Alturas, Calif. 

Quartz Valley Indian Community, Nina Wicks, chairman, Fort Jones, Calif.; 
Fred L. Wicks, secretary, Fort Jones, Calif.; Lawrence Burcell, tribal representa- 
tive, Fort Jones, Calif. 

Redwood Valley improvement project, Carl Fred, president, Redwood Valley, 
Calif.; Marie Arnold Lincoln, vice president, Redwood Valley, Calif.; Vernetty 
Lake Valdez, secretary, Redwood Valley, Calif.; Annie Lake, treasurer, Redwood 
Valley, Calif, 

Rincon Indian Reservation, Marcus Glosh, spokesman, Valley Center, Cailif.; 
Dorothy Desperto, secretary, Valley Center, Calif. 

Rumsey Indian Community, Alfred Lorenzo, chairman, Rumsey, Calif. 

San Manuel Mission Indians, Richard J. Manuel, spokesman, Highland, Calif. 

San Pasqual Reservation Mission Indians, Mrs. Florence T. Wolfe, spokes- 
woman, Hemet, Calif. 

Santa Rosa, Valley Center, Calif., Star Route. 

Santa nez Mission Indians, William Miranda, spokesman, Santa Ynez, Calif. 

Santa Ysabel Mission Indians, Steve Ponchetti, spokesman, Santa Ysabel, Calif, 

Soboba Band of Indians Mission Indians, Anthony C. Mojado, spokesman, 
San Jacinto, Calif. 

Sycuan Mission Indians, Paciano Aguire, spokesman, El Cajon, Calif., Box 828. 

Torres-Martinez Band Mission Indians, William Levi, spokesman, Thermal, 
Calif.; Elinor Levi, secretary, Thermal, Calif. 

Tule River Indian Tribe, Marcus Hunter, chairman, Tule River Indian Reserva- 
tion; Bob Santos, secretary, Porterville, Calif. 

Tuolumne Band of Me-Wuk Indians of the Tuolumne Rancheria, William 
Fuller, chairman, Tuolumre, Calif.; Viola Cox, secretarv, Tuolumne, Calif. 

Upper Lake Band of Pomo Indians of the Upper Lake Rancheria, Lester Treppa, 
chairman, executive committee, Upper Lake, Calif.; Delphine Absola, secretary, 
Upper Lake, Calif. 

Viejas (Baron Long) Indian Reservation, Edward Brown, spokesman, tribal 
committee, Alpine, Calif. 

Yurok tribal organization, E. Robert Spott, president, Requa, Calif.; Harrison 
Williams, secretary, Klamath, Calif. 

(b) Indian settlements within reservations: The Indians located on the 
rancherias or smaller reservations live in groups or settlements, but these are 
unnamed excepting for the rancheria name. There are no post offices, stores or 
other commercial establishments within anv of these communities. 

Settlements within reservations in which the majority of the population is 
Indian are as follows: 

Hoopa Valley Reservation: Hoopa, Calif.; Johnson Village, Weitchpec, Calif. 

Pala Reservation: Pala, Calif. 

Rincon Reservation: Rincon, Calif. 

Round Valley Reservation: Covelo, Calif. 


INDIAN BuREAU WITHDRAWAL FROM CALIFORNIA 


In a report made by the Commonwealth Club of California on June 8, 1926 
(Indians in California, transactions of the Commonwealth Club of California, 
vol. X XI, No. 3, June 8, 1926), conditions among the Indians of that State were 
carefully analyzed and in the conclusions the abolition of Indian Bureau control 
over California Indians was recommended. 

Ten years later Roy Nash, then superintendent of Sacramento Agency, sub- 
mitted a report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (Narrative Report of the 
Superintendent of Sacramento Indian Agency, Calif., for the Fiscal Years 1936 
and 1937), in which he stated his view of the situation: 

“My program is definitely to liquidate the United States Indian Service in 
California within 10 years.”’ 
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In 1944 John G. Rockwell, then superintendent of the Sacramento Indian 
Agency, stated his opinion in a report entitled ‘The Status of the Indian in 
California Today”’ (135 pp.): 

“Although I may not have interpreted the import of these reports and hearings 
altogether correctly, the simple fact remains that there is a grave doubt within the 
minds of not one but many, perhaps the majority, of the students of the Cali- 
fornia Indians whether Federal control over Indian affairs should remain in this 
State and whether the interests of the California Indians would not be better 
served by removing all distinctions which separate them from the rest of the 
citizenry of the State.’ 

Several years later Walter V. Woehlke, area director for Indian services in 
California, prepared a tentative statement regarding a withdrawal program which, 
after several modifications, was submitted to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
(Program for the Termination of Indian Bureau Activities in the State of Cali- 
fornia, June 1949.) This report was considerably modified by Mr. Woehlke’s 
successor, J. M. Stewart, in a report submitted August 29, 1950. The following 
statement indicates the nature of the differences between the two reports: 

“During 1948 the California State Director formulated a program for the orderly 
withdrawal of the Indian Bureau from California. This program was submitted 
to the Commissioner in June 1949. It was returned for slight modifications and 
revised in the same month by A. L. Wathen, in charge of planning and program 
making. The requested revisions were completed’ by August 1949 when J. M. 
Stewart took charge as California area director. 

“On August 29, 1950, Mr. Stewart submitted his revision of the 1949 program. 
This revision in large part adopted the recommendations made in the 1949 pro- 
gram except that the Stewart modification of the 1949 program recommended 
the transfer to Indian tribes and public agencies of those buildings and facilities 
not needed by the Indian Bureau in California and recommended that the existing 
reimbursable debts owed the United States be canceled. He also recommended 
the distribution of the entire judgment fund in cash to the Indians of California 
without setting up a revolving loan fund to be administered by a State agency. 
He also recommended that implementing legislation be consolidated in one 
omnibus bill. 

“In his foreword Mr. Stewart, however, radically altered the recommendations 
in the body of the document. In his foreword he recommended the allotment 
of all the unallotted trust land, with the issuance to the allottees of fee patents 
restricted only as to alienation, these restrictions to expire within 3 years except 
as to older people who may receive allotments in which case the period of restric- 
tion against alienation would be for their lifetime.” ! 

Meanwhile in 1947 Mr. William Zimmerman, then acting Commissioner of 
Indian. Affairs, had testified before the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service that the Hoopa, Sacramento, and Mission Agencies in California 
were ready for immediate removal of Indian Bureau supervision? Acculturation 
figures compiled by the Bureau indicated that the Indians of California were 
well on par with those of New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, North Carolina, and Wisconsin in high degree of social 
advancement and civilized conduct of life. 

S. 1685 was introduced by Senator Butler of Nebraska in the Eightieth Congress 
“to remove restrictions on property and moneys belonging to the individual 
members of the Hoopa, Mission, and Sacramento Tribes of California, to provide 
for the liquidation of tribal property and distribution of the proceeds thereof, to 
confer complete citizenship upon such Indians, and for other purposes.’”’ A 
report dated January 13, 1948, and signed by Oscar L. Chapman, then Under 
Secretary of the Interior, recommended against enactment of the bill on the 
grounds that the Department was inaugurating a program of liquidation with 
the anticipated concurrence of the Governor of California and that the plan 
envisaged in the bill was not feasible and faulty. In turn a bill for liquidation 
of the bureau in California suitable to the Department was presented to the 
Senate committee but was not found acceptable because of the excessive length 
of time involved in the liquidation (25 years). About this time, according to 
Mr. Zimmerman, a letter was addressed to Governor Warren of California by 


1 Comments on Area Director J. M. Stewart’s Revision of California Withdrawal Program, manuscript 
by A. L. Wathen in files of Indian Bureau. 

2 Officers and employees of the Federal Government: Hearings before the Committee on the Post Office 
and Civil Service, U. 8. Senate, 80th Cong., Ist sess., on 8, Res. 41, pt. 3, p. 547, February 8, 1947, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1947. See also exhibit G, proposed California Indian program, pp. 563-564, submitted by Mr. 
William Zimmerman in the same hearings. 
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acting Commissioner Zimmerman, proposing a cooperative relationship with the 
State in the settlement of Indian affairs in California. The three agencies in 
California were ordered to consolidate administration under Sacramento Agency 
on August 31, 1947, and an order of October 21, 1949, established the Sacramento 
area office. 

During 1951 two additional developments occurred in the history of the move- 
ment for Indian Bureau withdrawal from California. The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Dillon 8. Myer, sent three agents to California to make a recon- 
naissance of conditions for withdrawal. Messrs. Leonard M. Hill and LeGrand B. 
Ward were sent to the Mission region in southern California and Mr. G. L. 
MeMillan to Sacramento. Messrs. Hill and Ward submitted a report to the 
Commissioners in detail on the conditions of 10 of the Mission group and Mr. 
MeMillan submitted a report on the Sacramento area in general. In addition 
Mr. Hill submitted a large and comprehensive chart, entitled “Reservation Data, 
California, 1951” which included up-to-date detailed items and statistics on all 
the reservations of California except Chemehuevi and Fort Yuma. These 
reports indicated some of the practical conditions to be met in the process of 
withdrawal. 

The second development during 1951 was the action of the California State 
Legislature (S. Res. No. 29, chap. 123, California Statutes May 18, 1951) in the 
form of a (State) senate joint resolution: 

“That the Legislature of the State of California respectfully memorializes the 
President and the Congress of the United States to dispense with any and all 
restrictions, whatever their nature, whereby the freedom of the American Indian 
is curtailed in any respect, whether as to governmental benefits, civil rights, or 
personal conduct.” 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Dillon 8. Myer, on the basis of the various 
reports above mentioned, prepared a bill to facilitate the termination of Federal 
supervision over Indian affairs in California (S. 3005, H. R. 7490, and H. R. 7491) 
which was introduced on April 10, 1952. 


TEsTIMONY OF WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, Jr., AssisTANT COMMISSIONER, OFFICE OF 
InpDIAN Arrairs, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE UNITED STaTEs 
Senate CoMMITTEE ON Civit Service, Fespruary 8, 1947, at WASHINGTON, 


D. C., Discusstinc INDIAN BurREAU WITHDRAWAL 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. In the case of California, there have been, over the last 20 
years at least, numerous reports making substantially the same recommendations 
which I make here today. 

Senator Ture. Who has made the reports, the numerous reports, Mr. 
Zimmerman? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Some were made by private organizations. The first one by 
the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco. There have been a number of reports 
by Government agencies. 

Senator Ture. As they studied the situation and the ability of the respective 
Indian tribes to govern themselves, they made recommendations and you have 
incorporated the recommendations? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. In part. 

Senator Taye. About what you think should be the policy of the Government 
in its relationship with that tribe? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. There is a change in the California situation which occurred 
recently. It seems to me to require action. 

The California Indians have to their credit in the Treasury of the United 
States a fund of approximately $5 millign which was recovered as a judgment 
against the United States. 

Senator Ture. For what? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. For property taken. 

Senator Ture. For properties which the United States acquired and which the 
Indians had a perfect right to? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. It was for more than that. There were certain treaties, not 
ratified by Congress, but the Indians acted on them, assuming they would be 
ratified. That is one part of the case. 


3 Due to the high degree of local autonomy of the counties in California and the elective character of the 
offices of heads of State departments it was difficult to find a responsible State official in California with 
whom negotiations for transfer of Indian Bureau functions could be carried on. (Personal statement of 
Mr. Zimmerman.) 
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Now, this $5,000,000 fund, in my judgment, should be the basis for a program 
in California. 

My proposal would be that a joint board be established under congressional 
and California State authority. It might be composed of two Indians, appointed 
by the Governor, two State representatives, and one Federal representative 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

I would suggest that board take over the supervisory service and any service 
for protection of their property. 

It would take over administration of the $5,000,000 fund and any future assets 
that might accrue to the Indians of California. 

I have no doubt that the Claims Commission will hear further claims from the 
eg of California, and it is conceivable that future recoveries might be even 
arger. 

he proposal would be to transfer the law and order jurisdiction to the State 
and the counties. 

As to the trust lands, those of course would be subject to the control of the 
board, or provisions by Congress as you might determine. 

For the time at least, I would recommend that the Indian land in the State be 
retained in trust by the United States. 

On the other hand, there are in California many scattered holdings, patents 
that are almost worthless, administratively difficult to protect. 

We have already begun to dispose of those holdings. 

There are many people in the room that know more about California than I 
do, but as I understand the story, after California came into the Union, the 
Indians were not eligible to take up homesteads and they lost the best land they 
had by treaty. When the restrictions were removed and the Indians were able 
to take up homesteads, there was not left much except deserts and mountains, 
and there are hundreds of homesteads in California that require an enormous 
amount of administrative and paperwork and the property is not worth saving. 

If the scattered holdings could be sold, they would reduce the administrative 
burden somewhat. 

Now, there has been in California a considerable agitation for a per capita 
distribution of this $5,000,000 fund. 

I recognize the desire of many of those Indians for a small cash payment. 
What the attitude of Congress would be, or of the Department would be, I do 
not know. 

Senator Taye. How many Indians are there that would be involved insofar 
as the claim on that $5,000,000 is concerned? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. As I understand the situation, all of the Indians of California 
would be entitled to a share. 

Senator Toyz. The northern Indians as well as the southern Indians? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Why do we get a different question raised with respect to 
southern Indians and northern Indians? There have been a greater number 
concerning the southern Indians before this committee than the northern Indians. 

I was wondering if they were in the same relationship. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. They are not with respect to treaties. 

Senator Tuyg. But the $5,000, 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. In my judgment they are all eligible to share in this $5,000,000 
fund. 

Senator Jonnston. In whose name was the suit brought? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. In behalf of the Indians of California. 

Senator Jounston. That includes them all? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. And in the judgment the court referred to the roll of the 
Indians which was prepared by the Department pursuant to language in the 
jurisdiction Act. 

Senator Tayg. How many Indians were there? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Roughly, 23,000 enrolled. 

Senator Tuyr. Twenty-three thousand enrolled. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The per capita distribution of $5,000,000 would bring some 
where around $200 apiece. While that obviously might be helpful temporarily 
it would not rehabilitate the Indians that need it. 

I think it fair to say there are many Indians in California who can get along 
without the $200. They are economically self-sustaining now. 

Senator Ture. If the $5,000,000 was allowed for and paid in by the Federal 
Government and distributed, disbursed by allocation per capita, it would amount 
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to about $200 per Indian, and the assets of the tribe would be dissipated in what- 
ever manner the individual would care to dissipate his allotment? 

Mr. ZimMMERMAN. That is right. 

Senator Tuye. And the future generations of the Indians would have no per 
capita value unless they might inherit it? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Yes. The State of California is rich, and I am confident 
that the general sentiment in California is favorable to the Indians. I had hoped 
that the State might be willing to match this fund, and if that should be done 
there would be a substantial fund which could be used either for a grant or loan 
for the rehabilitation of those families needing it. 

If you had a $5,000,000 fund which would provide loans anywhere from $2,000 
to $5,000 a family, you could do a substantial job with the bulk of the population 
that need that assistance. 

Senator Toye. But there would only be about $200 per family? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. No; $200 per capita if it were cash. 

Senator Tuye. Two hundred dollars per capita? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That is right. 

Senator Tuye. And if you had a family of five, that would only be about $1,000. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. And that is possibly about the average-sized family you have 
there? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. Yes; I should think so. 

Senator THye. So that amount would not set them up on anything like a per- 
manent basis, either a ranch, orchard, or any type of ranch as referred to in 
California? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That is right. It would not be sufficient. 

Senator Ture. It would be just a tidy sum that would take care of some desire 
at this time, but it could easily be dissipated? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuye. If that were done in California, what would be the expense to 
the Federal Government in the administrative costs per year? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. During this present fiscal year the funds allocated by the 
Indian Service in California totaled $1,122,000. 

Senator Toye. And that could be completely eliminated? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Within a comparatively short time. It could not be cut 
off completely forthwith. 

Senator Tuyr. But after you inaugurated the program? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. If the program were worked out. 

Senator Jounston. How do you spend that allocation in that State? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. We make, Senator, a small contribution to education. We 
pay into the State, under a contract, $181,000. That money goes to the school 
districts. 

Senator JoHNsTON. What does most of the money in California go to, then? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I have a breakdown. Shall I read it? 

Senator Jounston. I would like to know. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Administrative cost, including construction and maintenance 
of buildings, totals $153,000; education, $181,000; medical services, $239,000. 

Senator JoHNsTON. We had someone the other day to testify they could receive 
the medical service in California if we would get out of that field. 

Do you think that is so? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I think that is correct. The Indians are citizens of California. 
I think they are entitled to the same service as any other citizen. 

Mr. Voce. Do the educational funds include the amount the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes to the State for their education? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Yes; that is the total. 

The next item is welfare and relief, $23,000. 

Forest protection, $31,000. 

Agricultural extension and credits, $20,000. 

Maintenance and operation of irrigation systems, $37,000. 

Roads, $110,000. 

Those items total $839,000. 

And the cost of operating the Sherman Institute at Riverside, Calif., is $253,000. 

Whether or not that school would be closed under this program, I could not say, 
but it would be a matter, I should think, for the State to determine. 
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Prorosep CALIFORNIA INDIAN PROGRAM 


Objective-—Orderly withdrawal of Federal service and supervision over the 
affairs of California Indians. 

Joint Indian Welfare Board.—Obtain Congressional and California State legis- 
lative authority for the establishment of a joint State-Federal Indian welfare 
board of five members, two Indians appointed by governor from a list recom- 
mended by the organized California Indians, two State offiicials, one Federal 
representative appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Transfer to this board the following: 

Any service, guidance, and supervisory functions deemed essential for 
Indian welfare and the proper use and protection of Indian property during 
the existence of the board. 

The administration and disposition of the California Indian judgment 
fund of more than $5,000,000 and of any other compensation which may 
accrue to the Indians of California. 

Finance the operations of the board by Federal and State contributions 
and from available judgment funds. 

Law enforcement.—Transfer to State and counties. 

Trust lands.—Retain title of present Indian lands in the United States in trust 
for a definite period. 

Approve fee patents to public domain allotments and homesteads upon appli- 
cation by the owners and recommendation by the board. 

Require from fee patent applicants a waiver of right to any special Federal 
Indian gratuity services for himself and family. 

Tribal lands and allotments.—Authorize the organization of Indian cooperative 
associations and/or corporations under State or Federal law to manage tribal 
lands and personal property under proper safeguards with the consent of a ma- 
jority of the adult members of the group and the approval of the articles and 
bylaws by the joint board. Organized groups may, upon application by the 
allottees, undertake management of individual allotments. Applications for 
removal of restrictions or fee patents for allotments must have approval of the 
joint board. Organized tribes and groups may make contributions to counties 
and schools districts in lieu of taxes while land remains in trust. 

Potential reductions.—Reduction in Federal personnel and expenditures will 
depend upon two factors: The availability of a substantial part of the $5,000,000 
Judgment Fund for use through the proposed board for constructive purposes 
and administrative costs; the willingness of the State to contribute personnel 
and funds; the rate of fee patent applications for public domain and other allot- 
ments. If the State of California will participate and the Indians of California 
will approve an act of Congress for the cash distribution of one-half of the 
Judgment Fund and for the use of the remaining part of the fund for defraying 
the cost in whole or in part, of the management of the fund, it should be possible 
substantially to reduce Federal Indian expenditures in California within 2 vears 
after the enactment of the legislation and the establishment of the board. Within 
10 years after the establishment of the board, the State assuming the financial 
responsibility, Federal expenditures could probably be cut to 25 percent of the 
1947 level, and within 25 or 30 years they could cease entirely. 

Sherman Institute-—The cost of operating Sherman Institute at Riverside, 
Calif., is considered separately. That expense may be eliminated entirely at 
any time if Congress so ordains. 

1947 Federal expenditures.—The Federal expenditures in California during the 
present fiscal year are as follows: 


Reservation administration, including construction and maintenance 


of buildings and utilities______---- oe cits $153, 170 
Edueation, including State contractual subsidy 181, 729 
Health service, — cost of State medical contract 239, 037 
Welfare and relief __ Pate, whe dda ambi i 23, 533 
Forestry protection ee Pee yee 31, 393 
Agricultural extension and credit.._____ 20, 841 
Irrigation, Maintenance and Ope ration 37, 241 
Roads. .cascevestluss tun Udder Je j 110, 000 

Subtotal_____—-- hand ; ' 839, 344 
Sherman Institute _ --- ‘ 253, 324 
Allotted to Yuma from Colorado River, Arizona, Agency (estimate) 30, 000 


Total expenditure in California__.............- pet 2 1, 122, 668 
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The personnel at the agencies consists of 104 full-time classified employees and 
of 73 unclassified employees, principally Indian aides and part-time employees. 

The California Indian roll lists some 23,000 names. The total Indian holdings 
of trust land in California are 605,000 acres, of which 415,000 acres are in tribal 
status and 190,000 acres are in individual allotments and homesteads. Most of 
the Indian land is in the mountains and deserts. 


A BILL To provide for the termination of Federal wardship over Indians who receive patents in fee for 
allotted lands and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembied, That the Secretary of the Interior or his author- 
ized representative in approving an application for a patent in fee to any Indian for 
all or a part of his allotted lands, under existing law, is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to require as a prerequisite to the issuance of such a patent a dis- 
claimer by said Indian to any and all benefits and services provided by the 
United States to which he or she may be entitled by reason of being an Indian, 
and upon acceptance of the disclaimer and the issuance of a patent in fee, such 
patentee shall no longer be entitled to share in any gratuitous benefits or services 
extended to Indians: Provided, That the disclaimer may not apply to services 
being rendered by the United States in administering any of his allotted lands 
remaining in trust, as may be necessary, for the proper managemept of such 


ands. 

Sec. 2. If the applicant for a patent in fee is enrolled or recognized as a member 
of any tribe, pueblo, band, community, or group of Indians, such applicant may be 
required as a prerequisite to the issuance of a patent in fee, pursuant to ordinances 
adopted by the tribal council or other governing body or general council, and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, to execute a relinquishment, by the 
terms of which such applicant shall relinquish, waive, and surrender his or her 
tribal rights and membership with such tribe, pueblo, community, or group, and 
upon acceptance of such relinquishment by the governing officials and the issuance 
of a patent in fee, such patentee shall no longer be considered a member of a 
tribe, pueblo, band, community, or group or ward of the Federal Government 
and thereafter such person shall no longer share in or enjoy any benefits or 
payments that may have heretofore or hereafter become available to such persons 
and coming through either the tribe or the Federal Government by reason of 
his or her former status as a member of a tribe. 

Sec. 3. Any Indian who receives a patent in fee, certificate of competency, or 
removal of restrictions for his or her restricted land may in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior, or his authorized representative, be issued a certifi- 
cate that he or she is no longer entitled to the benefits referred to in the fore- 
going sections and is no longer governed by the act of June 15, 1938 (52 Stat. 
696), prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors to Indians, and that he or she 
shall have all the benefits of and be subject to the laws, both civil and original, 
of the State in which he or she may reside; and, no State shall pass or enforce 
any law denying such individual within its jurisdiction the equal protection of its 
laws. 

Sec. 4. Any Indian who has heretofore received a patent in fee for allotted 
lands may execute a disclaimer to any and all future benefits and gratuities 
through the Indian Service, as provided in section 1 hereof, and, upon acceptance 
of such disclaimer by the Secretary of the Interior, or his authorized representa- 
tive, receive a certificate of the form and legal effect as provided in the preceding 
section. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall not apply to the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes or 
the Osage Tribe of Okiahoma. All Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with the 
foregoing provisions are hereby repealed to the extent of such inconsistency. 


Tue WITHDRAWAL OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


(Paper presented at National Conference of Social Work, San Francisco, Calif., 
April 15, 1947, by Assistant Commissioner John H. Provinse, Office of Indian 
Affairs) 


On February 8 of this year, Acting Commissioner William Zimmerman of the 
Office of Indian Affairs presented to the Senate Committee on Civil Service, 
at the committee’s request, a tentative program for the gradual withdrawal of 
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Federal control and supervision over American Indian affairs. Without pre- 
senting at this time the details of this program, it can be briefly stated as follows 
(1) The early release of certain tribes or groups, some 10 in number, whose eco- 
nomic base and resources are such as reasonably to insure their successful economic 
future, and whose degree of education and adjustment has reached a point where 
there is reasonable expectation that they will be able to handle their own affairs 
and assume the customary responsibilities of American citizenship; (2) a second 
group consisting of some 20 jurisdictions, where within a period of 5 to 10 years 
the tribes can, under certain conditions, be prepared economically and socially to 
assume such full responsibilities for their own affairs; (3) the remaining groups 
of Indians, whose preparation for removal of all Federal aid and assistance is such 
that any specific date for Federal withdrawal can only be determined as certain 

roblems of economic, social, and political importance are faced and solved. 

resumably, tribes in this category would remain a Federal responsibility for 
10-25 years longer, depending upon the strength or weakness of any Federal 
or other program to make them self-sufficient. 

In addition to the two factors of reasonable economic expectation and cultural 
preparation which were used as criteria by the Acting Commissioner in his classi- 
fication, the completion of the Federal withdrawal program would be further 
dependent upon the desires of the tribe itself and upon the willingness and ability 
of the States in which the Indians reside to furnish to Indians those services now 
provided by the Federal Government. 

At the time of presenting this program, the Acting Commissioner also presented 
to the committee suggested legislation for initiating almost immediately the 
removal program for the tribes included in group 1. These proposed bills would 
in general provide for the creation of tribal corporate enterprises which would 
empower the tribes to carry on their own business as tribal entities subject only 
to the advice and supervision of a small committee consisting of members appointed 
by the Federal Government, the State, and the tribe itself. Included in this 
first group are such tribes as the Klamath Indians of Oregon, the Osage of Okla- 
homa, and the Menominee of Wisconsin, all groups which will require specific 
legislation. Of most timely interest to this meeting is probably the fact that 
also within this group 1 are included the Indians of California, concerning whose 
future status it is expected to hold conferences with California State officials 
immediately following these meetings. 

The number of Indians affected in group 1 is approximately 53,000, and negotia- 
tions with 8 different States are involved. 

In group 2 of the Acting Commissioner's proposal to the congressional com- 
mittee are 20 jurisdictions, situated in 12 States and involving 20,000 people. 
Included are such groups as the Blackfeet and Crows of Montana, the Cherokees 
of North Carolina, several Sioux groups in the Dakotas, and others. With one 
exception, special tribal legislation would not be required and all could come under 
enabling legislation of a general type, authorizing the establishment of tribal 
corporate bodies where they do not now exist and the working out of State agree- 
ments covering services now furnished wholly or in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The majority of the tribes, and the largest number of individuals are classed 
into group 3. Included here are such important tribes as the populous Navajos, 
the Papagos, Apaches, the Pueblos, some Siouan groups, and some in Oklahoma. 
The total affected population is about 250,000 residing on 35 Indian Service juris- 
dictions in 13 States. 

Congressional hearings are, of course, going forward in both Houses of Congress 
on the whole problem of Federal withdrawal from Indian affairs, and I have no 
way of knowing what if any action will be taken as a result of the suggestions 
made by Mr. Zimmerman, and whether any of the proposed legislation author- 
izing the removal of Federal supervision on any of the groups will be enacted into 
law. From the nature of the bills which have so far come cut of the committee 
before whom the Acting Commissioner appeared, the tribal approach to the 
problem suggested by Mr. Zimmerman is entirely neglected and the effort seems 
to be directed toward liquidating the Indian Service primarily by transferring its 
various functions to other already existing agencies of the Federal Government. 
For example, bills are now before Congress which provide for the transfer of 
Indian health work to the United States Public Health Service, of Indian forestry 
and extension work to the Department of Agriculture, of Indian irrigation to the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and providing for the removal of restrictions upon the 
leasing of all allotted Indian lands and upon all individual Indian money. So far 
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I have not seen bills requiring the transfer of all welfare work to the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, or all school work to the Office of Education, but I should not be sur- 
prised if such bills were introduced soon. 

In addition to the above general or specific bills which would provide for han- 
dling the withdrawal of Federal supervision on a tribal basis, the Indian office has 
submitted for consideration an individual relinquishment bill which would enable 
any individual Indian, no matter what his tribal affiliation, whether in one or an- 
other of the three above-named groups, to relinquish his ties to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As many of you may know, there is nothing at the present time which 
prevents an Indian from announcing his intention of withdrawing from a tribe 
and renouncing any responsibility of the United States Government toward him, 
and already a number of individual Indians have taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to remove themselves completely from both tribal affiliation and Federal 
supervision. The proposed bill of the Indian Office would write into law this exist- 
ing privilege of the individual Indian, coupled with a provision that when such 
relinquishment takes place and when existing property and other restrictions are 
removed, any further responsibility of the Federal Government for the individual 
shall terminate. 

It is of interest here also to point out that in addition to the legislation referred 
to above, there are several other bills in Congress at the present time dealing with 
Indian matters. There is a bill to repeal the Indian Reorganization Act—the 
Wheeler-Howard bill of 1934—and a bill on which hearings are now proceeding 
to repeal the Indian Claims Commission law which was passed only last year, and 
the members of which Commission have only recently been confirmed. There are 
also bills to release all restrictions on the property of Indian veterans, repeal the 
Indian liquor law away from reservations, and innumerable bills to release re- 
strictions on individtial Indian lands. I am not here to discuss the merits or 
demerits of these various bills, but I present this rather long introduction to 
acquaint you with the fact that there is an extremely live interest in the Indian 
problem in the current Congress and to impress upon you the fact that the Indian 
problem in many of its phases will probably not long remain solely a Federal 
responsibility and may very soon be laid in the laps of State, district, and local 
people like yourselves and your coworkers. 

This, of course, is not the first time that similar solution of the so-called Indian 
problem has been suggested and widely debated both in Congress and in the 
country at large. The Meriam report of 20 years ago made recommendations 
looking toward the gradual limitation of Federal services to Indians, and numerous 
congressional committees have, after extended hearings and visits to the field, 
come out with recommendations to turn responsibility for the Indians over to the 
Indians themselves or to the States in which the Indian groups are located. In 
spite of these recommendations the Federal Government has moved slowly in 
completing its trusteeship obligation toward the Indians in terms of removing 
Federal supervision. The proposal of the Acting Commissioner made this year 
is one of the most important recent statements of departmental policy and should 
legislation be passed by the present Congress the year 1947 may well become a 
date in Indian-Government relationships comparable with the years 1871, 1887, 
1934. It is my guess that the present interest on the part of the Indians and on 
the part of congressional committees is neither temporary nor superficial, and 
from it can well come a problem of tribal and individual liberation, or freedom, or 
emancipation, or whatever you want to call it that will begin in a serious way the 
removal of trusteeship from the peoples whose ancestors 300 and 400 years ago 
owned and controlled the vast expanse of this great country, and whose descend- 
ants have passed through various stages of friend, enemy, ward, and hero. 

The responsibilities of the Indian service are essentially of three types: (1) The 
provision of services, largely of a personal nature, such as health, education, 
welfare, extension, law, and order; (2) the protection of Indian resources (their 
land, timber, minerals) and the development of these resources through irrigation, 
more intensive use, or industrialization; (3) the fostering of self-government and 
self-reliance and the preparation of the individuals and the tribes to take more and 
more responsibility for their own affairs through such opportunities as the Indian 
Reorganization Act, the provision of credit, and the working out of proper under- 
standing of the Indian problem in the larger American community. 

The area of present responsibility of the Indian office which can most reasonably 
be undertaken by agencies other than the Indian service is of course in the area 
of personal services. Since the Indian groups in this country have historically 
been regarded as discreet cultural units, and for many years were regarded as 
distinct political units, with values and motivations different from those of the 
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neighboring non-Indians and generally different from each other, it has seemed 
both desirable and efficient that their tribal unity be recognized and such services 
as are provided be done so by a specialized staff in a single agency. Thus was 
avoided the need for each service agency to have an Indian unit, and thus was 
avoided the confusion for the Indians themselves of dealing with a dozen or more 
different agencies of Government. 

The singling out of a special group of people for special overall attention is, 
of course, not the normal pattern for providing services in our country, and 
insofar as we remove present services from the Indian office, it can only mean 
that these services will have to be dispersed over a number of agencies quite 
distinct from each other, some on a Federal level of administration, some at State 
level, and some at the local community-level. 


O 





